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Library of Congress Trust Fund Board 


An act of Congress, approved March 3, 1925, created the Library of Congress Trust 
Fund Board, a quasi-corporation with perpetual succession and all the usual powers 
of a trustee, including the power “‘to invest, reinvest, and retain investments” and, 
specifically, the authority ‘“‘to accept, receive, hold, and administer such gifts, bequests, 
or devises of property for the benefit of, or in connection with the Library, its collections, 
or its service, as may be approved by the board and by the Joint Committee on the 
Library.” 

A notable provision of the act (section 2, last paragraph) permits endowment funds, 
up to a total limit of $5,000,000, to be treated as a perpetual loan to the United States 
Treasury, at an assured interest of four percent per annum. 


Members of the Board November 15, 1949: 


Joun W. Snyver, Secretary of the Treasury, chairman. 

Senator THEopoRE Francis GREEN, Chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
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Form of Gift or Bequest to the Library of Congress 


Of material: 


“To the United States of America, to be placed in the Library of Congress and 
administered therein by the authorities thereof.’ 


Of money for immediate application: 


(a) General Gift—‘To the United States of America, to be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States to the credit of the Library of Congress, subject to 
disbursement by the Librarian of Congress.” 

(b) Specific Gifi—‘*To the United States of America, to be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States to the credit of the Library of Congress subject to _ 
disbursement by the Librarian of Congress in furtherance of [*describe specific 
purpose].” 


*Gifts or bequests may be contributed for any specific purpose consistent with 
the general program of the Library of Congress by indicating the purpose in the 
wording of the form of the gift or bequest. 

Example: Gift or Bequest to the Library Program for the Blind—‘‘To the 
United States of America, to be deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States to the credit of the Library of Congress, subject to disbursement by the 
Librarian of Congress in furtherance of the Library Program for the Blind.” 


Of endowments of money, securities, or other property: 


“To the United States of America, to be administered by the Library of Congress 
Trust Fund Board for the benefit of, or in connection with, the Library of Congress, 
its collections, or its service.” 


Nore.—Gifts or bequests to or for the benefit of the Library, and the income therefrom, are 
exempt from taxation by the provisions of Title 2, Section 161, U. S. Code as follows: “Gifts or 
bequests or devises to or for the benefit of the Library of Congress, including those to the board, 
and the income therefrom, shall be exempt from all Federal taxes, including all taxes levied by the 
District of Columbia.” 
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Introduction 


S this Report is readied for the press, a 
sesquicentennial overtakes the Li- 
brary of Congress. Merely to have 

survived for a century and a half is, in and 
of itself, scarcely worth a casual aside; 
much less is it proper excuse for self- 
gratulation, or piously noisy huzzas, or 
general celebration. Far too frequently, 
survival implies only a polite indifference, 
or an indulgence of fortuitous fortune, or a 
cowardly withdrawal from the struggles 
which engage the spirit of a time. Neither 
is endurance necessarily commemorable; 
it may result from nothing more heroic 
than a reflex, an aimless instinct for pres- 
ervation, or the falsest sentimentality. 
Finally, the intimation of permanence is 
not always the promise of excellence ful- 
filled and continuing; there is no persist- 
ence comparable to the persistence of 
error. 

But if the Library is, as it is designed 
to be and as, in the past, it most assuredly 
has been, a popular institution, popularly 
supported, administered and sustained; if 
it is, invisibly perhaps, but nevertheless 
indivisibly and integrally a part of the 
intellectual endowment of every citizen; 
if solely to diffuse, it has scrupulously 
amassed the recorded knowledge it con- 
tains; if it belongs to the experience of 
its days; if it is sensitive to the expectations 
of it and applies whatever strength it has 
to their fulfillment; if learned spuriosity 
cannot taint, nor curtain, nor embarrass, 
nor divert, nor betray, nor in any way 
diminish its steadfast demonstration of the 
freedoms of inquiry and access and dis- 
covery and choice; if its ambitions do not 
exceed its opportunities for useful service; 
if it has acquired and exploited and per- 


fected special skills; if it is an active agent 
as well as an obedient servant of the nobler 
energies of a people; if it is aware of, and 
disturbed by, and in rebellion against, its 
own shortcomings; if performance of duty 
is its single purpose and its duty, the en- 
richment of society; if its traditions are not 
marcescent, but alive, adaptable and ap- 
proved; if hollow precedent does not exact 
conformity nor impose requirement; if 
there is confidence in its maturity; if, 
through age, it has attained a character, 
an identity, a realization, ‘‘non faciat ea, 
quae iuvenes; at vero multo maiora et 
meliora facit” ,Cicero: De Senectute, vi: 22— 
23,, then the passage of its first‘one hun- 
dred and fifty years may merit some atten- 
tion. 

It is such conditions which sober a re- 
view of the twelve-month period from 
July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949. Whether 
the Library has managed or failed to meet 
them, it is now too soon to judge. 
Throughout the devastating decade, ex- 


-tending from that September morning 


when trespassers appeared on Poland’s 
soil, mankind has done without familiarity. 
Ancient principles have been proclaimed, 
creeds have been reverently recited, fading 
declarations have been facsimiled and 
nailed to hoardings, there have been 
affirmations and reaffirmations, but, when 
translated into terms of action, they have 
worn strange disguises, and some dispute 
their animation, suspecting they are per- 
ished exiles come to haunt. There is a 
Pauline implication in this change. The 
new standards, which have been imposed; 
may be as valid or as invalid as the old; 
they have not been tested, yet. 

Abroad, the inhabitants of the learned 
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world have not been permitted to sit out 
the danse macabre. On the contrary, they 
are the bemused slave laborers of fear, 
adept at foreswearing immunities, com- 
fortable in their shackles, resistless to gro- 
tesque indignities. 
ruthless in the common search for truth, 
devoting their selfless lives to its revelation, 
are now most intent upon withholding it. 
Even in this land, their colleagues gradu- 
ally succumb, exculpating themselves with 
gentle protests and rationalizing their hu- 
miliation. The shames of censorship are 
glibly presented as the evidence of patri- 
otism. 

As its anniversary approached, there 
were those who asked, what was. this 
Library which had begun so long ago? 
What had that vast enterprise of the eagle 
and the book become? 
elusive; they were scattered through the 
lives of men and women who for year after 
year, decade after decade, generation after 
generation, had used or served it. They 
were scattered through the lives of other 


Those who once were 


The answers were 


millions who, unknowingly, imperceptibly, 
tenuously had been variously affected by 
it. They were scattered through lessons 
learned, through knowledge _ gained, 
through imaginations stirred. To the 
sentimentalist it was a palace, to the cynic 
a monument to the futilities of bumbling 
man, to the scholar a magnificent work- 
shop. The answers, if they were offered, 
would be true and sound and ample for 
him who made them and for no other. 
But if it were true that the Library had no 
universal application, if it took on differing 
dimensions with every pair of eyes which 
focused on it, still there were things which 
might be said. ‘These things would have 
to be baldly, boldly said; they would have 
to be said without confusing qualification, 
fulsome explanation, cautious equivoca- 
tion, they would have to risk the follies of 
compression. The Library was, after all, 
a fact, indeed it was a series of facts. 
And so to the question, what was the 


Library at the close of its first one hundred 
and fifty years, it could be said that, at 
least, it was all these things. i 
Size 

It was believed to be the largest Library 
in the world; it contained, as of June 30, 
1949: 8,689,639 volumes and pamphlets, 
128,055 bound newspaper volumes, 
11,320,000 manuscripts (pieces), 1,928,574 
maps and views, 76,609 reels and strips 
of microfilm, 81,278 reels of motion pic- 
tures, 1,819,609 volumes 
of music, 305,848 phonograph records, 
1,963,231 photographic negatives, prints 
and slides, 579,298 fine prints, and 668,732 
broadsides, photostats, posters and mis- 
cellanea, a total of 27,560,873 pieces. 


and pieces 


The Investment 


The Library represented a total invest- 
ment of public moneys of $117,717,628. 

The Library had received appropriations 
of $9,054,262 for the purchase of materials 
for its collections. 

The Library had received from foun- 
dations, associations, corporations and 
private individuals gifts of money total- 
ling $6,495,624. 

The Library’s annual maintenance 
(1949) constituted a per capita tax of 
5 cents on every citizen. 


The Plant 


The Library occupied the two largest 
buildings in the world, devoted exclusively 
to library purposes. 

The Library’s buildings had been con- 
structed at a-cost of $15,130,656, were 
situated on 13% acres of ground, contained 
1,563,189 square feet of floor space, and 
250 miles of steel shelving actually in 
place, with a total capacity of less than 
the 414 miles once erroneously estimated. 

The Library’s pneumatic tubes could 
carry books back and forth between the 
buildings in 30 seconds; the mechanized 
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carrier could transport books to the Cap- 
itol in 74 minutes. 

The Library had vaults at Suitland, 
Maryland, and in New York City for the 
storage of motion picture film. A part of 
its rare book collection was installed in a 
stately Pennsylvania residence. 


Acquisitions 

Its annual increment had grown to’a 
size where, in fiscal 1949, it amounted to 
more than seven million pieces; by virtue 
of law it received 1,283,507 (including 
copyright deposits); by official donations 
from local and State governments and by 
transfer from Federal offices, 1,995,353; by 
exchange, domestic and foreign, 629,317; 
by gift, 889,641; by purchase, 606,504; and 
from miscellaneous 2,482,021, 
principally separate issues of newspapers. 
These pieces, issues, numbers, parts, units 
of whatever kind, were being sorted, re- 
searched, collated. Many would be con- 
solidated in bound volumes, or interfiled in 
boxes and portfolios and other containers, 
and then integrated with the existing col- 
lections. Duplicates, superfluous to the 
Library’s needs, would be disposed of. 

International agreements had been nego- 
tiated through the Department of State 
and were bringing to the Library the 
official publications of thirty-one govern- 
ments: Afghanistan, Argentina, Austria, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El] Salvador, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
Philippines, Siam and Sweden. In return, 
the Library was annually sending 102,000 
documents abroad. 

International agreements were being 
negotiated in its behalf with twelve other 
governments. 

In addition, the Library was conducting 
informal exchanges and was executing 
agreements under the Brussels Conven- 


sources, 
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tions of 1886, with most of the other 
nations of the world and with many provin- 
cial governments. In fulfillment of these 
obligations, the Library was distributing 
about 270,000 publications a year. 

The Library was the beneficiary of the 
operations of the International Exchange 
Office in the Smithsonian Institution; 
through those operations it was annually 
receiving about 6,500 issuances of learned 
societies and academies abroad. 

The Library was by statutory require- 
ment a depository for all the documents 
currently produced by the States of Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Idaho, lowa, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Washington. The laws relating to 
the distribution of the documents of most 
of the other States and ‘Territories con- 
tained specific requirements for the deposit 
of certain documents in the Library of 
Congress. 

The Library had placed blanket or open 
orders for current publications in_ the 
following countries or areas: 


Algeria Java 
Austria Kenya 

The Belgian Congo Korea 
Burma Madagascar 
Cyprus Malaya 
Dutch Guiana Nicaragua 
Ecuador Nigeria 
Republic of Ireland Pakistan 

El Salvador Paraguay 
French Indo-China Philippines 
Greece Poland 
Iceland Portuguese East Africa 
India Puerto Rico 
Israel Thailand 
Japan ‘Tangiers 


The Library estimated that it was receiv- 
ing not more than seventy-five percent of 
the current publications of foreign coun- 
tries which it required for adequate 
service to the Government and people of 
the United States. 

The Library was receiving approxi- 
mately 24,365 volumes a year from the 
countries of Eastern Europe. 
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Its selection of materials from the cata- 
logs of the antiquarian book trade had 
to be curtailed in favor of the procure- 
ment of contemporary foreign publications, 
and had dwindled to a point where only 
7,345 titles were searched in fiscal 1949, 
as compared to 15,408 in 1948 and 24,510 
in 1947. 

The Library was conducting or partici- 
pating in extensive microfilming opera- 
tions in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico and Spain, as well 
as in the United States. 


Copyright Office 

The Copyright Office had promoted the 
progress of the useful arts under exercise 
of Congressional powers granted by Sec- 
tion 8 of Article I of the Constitution. 

As a consequence of depository require- 
ments in “‘securing for limited Times to 
Authors . . . the exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings,’ the Copyright Office 
had been the greatest single source of 
acquisition for current materials (other 
than documents) as well as an important 
source of foreign works. 

Copyright registrations, covering the 
five-year period 1945-49, averaged 210,000 
annually. 

Among the materials registered for copy- 
right were domestic and foreign books, 
pamphlets, musical compositions, dramatic 
compositions, motion pictures, maps, mag- 
azines, newspapers and works of art num- 
bering more than 1,000,000 registrations 
during the past five years. 

In the last 50 years copyright fees had 
totaled more than $10,000,000. 

Catalogs of copyright entries were being 
published periodically for books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, newspapers, lectures, 
sermons, addresses, dramatic and dra- 
matico-musical compositions, musical com- 
positions, maps, works of art, reproduc- 
tions of works of art, drawings, photo- 
graphs, prints, commercial prints and 
labels, motion pictures, and renewals. 


Copyright registrations for foreign pub- 
lications, covering the five-year period 
1945-49, averaged more than 6,000 annu- 
ally and came from nearly all countries of 
the world, including England, France, 
Italy, Germany, Norway, Switzerland, 
Belgium, as well as most of the countries of 
South and Central America. 

Communications to authors, composers, 
publishers, literary agents and others aver- 
aged during the past five years some 85,000 
letters annually; the Copyright Office in 
fiscal 1949 had received and dispatched 
500,000 pieces of mail. 


Catalogs and Catalog Practices 


The Library had continuously sought 
the perfection of its cataloging techniques. 
In the past five years it had cataloged 
390,000 separate, printed works. 

It had developed a system of classifica- 
tion generally regarded as the best for 
application to a large and encyclopedic 
collection. Its schedules filled about 7,000 
pages in thirty-two volumes and was con- 
tinuously emended and expanded to take 
account of the advancement of knowledge. 
Additions to, and changes in, the classifi- 
cation were published every quarter for 
the benefit of other institutions which had 
adopted it; nevertheless it had been found 
necessary recently to subject the schedule 
for medicine and surgery to a complete 
revision. For the first time a classification 
for law and legal literature was being 
developed. . 

An elaborate system of subject headings 
for use in dictionary catalogs had been 
progressively compiled; the fifth published 
enumeration contained 1,352 double col- 
umn pages. 

The Library’s Public Catalog consisted 
of 8,000,000 cards, disposed in 10,000 
trays and was growing at a rate of a 
quarter of a million entries a year. 

Since January 1947, the Library had 
prepared and published a cumulative 
author catalog of the books and pamphlets 
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for which it was producing printed catalog 
cards. This catalog, in book-form, was 
being issued monthly with quarterly and 
annual cumulations and averaged more 
than 3,000 pages a year. Copies were be- 
ing distributed to 727 subscribers in this 
country and abroad; plans had been made 
for a cumulative subject catalog which 
would commence publication in 1950. 

The Library’s central cataloging service 
(the sale and distribution of printed catalog 
cards) had brought to the Treasury of the 
United States almost $900,000 in fiscal 
1949; since its institution in 1901, receipts 
had totaled over $9,000,000. The stock 
consisted of 170,000,000 cards. The num- 
ber of subscribers had averaged 8,000 for 
the past five years. About twenty-five and 
a half million cards were distributed in 
1949, as compared with 378,000 in 1902. 
Altogether, half a billion cards had been 
distributed since the service first began. 

The Library’s National Union Catalog 
contained 15,000,000 entries for books of 
research value in 713 United States and 
Canadian libraries. It was by common 
consent the most useful and most used 
bibliographical apparatus of its kind in 
existence. 


The Blind 


The Library had been engaged since 
1931, after previous experience (the first 
of its kind) beginning in 1897, in the pro- 
curement of literature for the blind at a 
total cost of $6,489,000. 

This program had produced 3,485 works 
in embossed types and 1,530 ‘“‘talking 
books” which were sound transcriptions. 

The “talking books” were reproduced 
in 47,100 phonographs of which 44,100 
were electric and 3,000 spring-driven; these 
phonographs were also the property of the 
Library of Congress. 

For the circulation of books for the 
blind (both embossed books and ‘“‘talking 
books’’) the Library had the cooperation 
of 26 distributing libraries. 
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In the assignment of phonograph ma- 
chines, loaned to blind readers, the Library 
had the cooperation of 55 agencies serving 
the 48 States, Alaska, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 

During the year, there were purchased 
and placed in the 26 distributing libraries 
220 publications embossed in Braille, with 
an edition total of 65,540 volumes; and 
150 talking books in an edition total of 
17,037 containers. A list of these addi- 
tions to the Library’s procurement pro- 
gram for the blind appears in the Appen- 
dix. Since the first Federal appropriation 
for the purpose, made in 1931, the Library 
has distributed 3,191 books in Braille, 
comprising 834,970 volumes and _ issues; 
294 books in Moon type, comprising 51,826 
volumes and issues; and 1,530 talking 
books in 178,029 containers. 

As in the past, care has been exercised 
to insure a proper balance between litera- 
ture currently popular and those “‘stand- 
ard’? works of established importance 
which together provide the Blind with a 
reading resource comparable to the 
libraries serving the sighted. Selection has 
been governed by the majority vote of 45 
authorities (including 12 blind persons) 
who represent various organizations and 
various reading tastes. 

Under the program of limited publishing 
in Braille by volunteer hand-transcription 
201 works in 741 volumes were provided. 
These were books which for one reason or 
another were unlikely to be in such de- 
mand as to call for their production in 
multiple copies. The Library trained and 
awarded certificates to 76 sighted persons 
in Braille transcription, and 5 blind per- 
sons qualified as proofreaders. The Li- 
brary has paid the costs of proofreading, 
binding and shellacking on those books 
which it has authorized for hand tran- 
scription. 

To the 55 lending agencies in the States 
12,000 new talking book machines were 
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allotted. 
mately 60 percent over the number of new 
machines provided in 1948. 

More than 6,000 machines passed 
through the Federal Repair Center. Of 
these, nearly 75 percent were found to be 
in such worn or damaged condition that 
their repair would not justify the heavy 
expenditure involved; they were, in conse- 
quence, retired from the national program. 
It was possible, however, to salvage parts 
from approximately 900 which could be 
used Gale: 
spring wound) machines and those which 
required conversion from AC to DC 
current. Replacements of new machines 
for those retired from service were made at 
a rate of 150 a month. As for repairs, 
revised operations in 1949 resulted in an 
actual expenditure of less than 50 percent 
of the costs encountered the year before. 

Within the United States, the progress of 
rural electrification has resulted in a steady 
diminution of needs for spring-driven 
machines. Those machines which have 
become surplus to the requirements of 
American citizens have been made avail- 
able, through the cooperation of the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind, 
Inc., for the use of the blind in Europe and 
Latin America. 

A policy of ordering copies of talking 
books additional to the number scheduled 
for immediate distribution through region- 
al libraries has been adopted. This policy 
was commended by the fact that the 
talking book reproducing studios were 


This was an increase of approxi- 


in restoring spring-driven 


unable to stockpile recordings and the cost 
of making a few pressings for replacement 
Extra 
copies, secured at moderate rates and 


purposes was almost prohibitive. 


stored without undue inconvenience in 
one of the Library’s stackrooms are drawn 
upon as reports are received from the 
distributors of wear or breakage, and thus 
provide the maintenance of service on 
talking books which otherwise would have 


to be withdrawn from circulation for want 
of a single record. 


EMspanica ~ 


The Library’s Hispanic Foundation was 
annually compiling the Handbook of Latin — 
American Studies, which presented a review 
of significant trends in the humanities and 
the social sciences, and an annotated and 
selective bibliography of the more impor- 
tant publications relating to those fields. 
No area of the world, it was said, was 
covered so competently. It was essentially 
a cooperative undertaking. The Hispanic 
Foundation had accepted responsibility for _ 
editing the Handbook, but thirty-seven 
specialists within and without the Library, 
including several Latin American scholars, 
were preparing the separate sections. 
Harvard University Press was the pub- 
lisher, and an Advisory Committee, headed 
by Dr. Clarence H. Haring, of Harvard, 
met regularly with representatives of the 
Library to discuss policy questions. 


Law 


The collection of the Law Library ex- 
ceeded in size any comparable collection 
in the United States and was comprised of 
more than 700,000 volumes and pamph- 
lets. About 300,000 volumes and pamph- 
lets on constitutional law, public and pri- 
vate international law, military and naval 
law, and on many special subjects—e. g., 
banking, commercial law, criminology, 
education, insurance, labor, marriage and 
divorce, taxation, etc.—were classified with 
the collections of the general library. 

It was especially remarkable for the com- 
prehensive collections of American law, 
and with respect to session laws, statutory 
compilations and revisions, reports of judi- 
cial decisions both of the State and Federal 
governments was substantially complete. 
The same might be said of the collection of 
current legislation and judicial decisions of 
the component parts of the British Empire 
and Commonwealth. It was also rich in 
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the field of American and British treatises 
and periodicals. 

In the field of Latin American law the 
collection was outstanding in all categories 
except local law (municipal, provincial, 
departmental, etc.). 3 

For foreign law (other than British law, 
Latin American law and the laws of Orien- 
tal countries when printed in Oriental lan- 
guages) it was, perhaps, unequalled in its 
holdings of the laws, codes, and judicial 
decisions of the principal countries of the 
world; it contained an excellent collection 
of treatises and commentaries on foreign 
law; but was weak in the local materials of 
the German states and the Swiss cantons 
as well as in all materials for Greece and 
Albania. 

It had also a fine collection of books on 
Canon and Roman law. 

Among the classics it had the editiones 
principes of almost all of the outstanding 
authors—Littleton, Blackstone, Grotius, 
Voet, Domat, Pothier, etc.—but rather 
astonishingly it had never been so fortu- 
nate as to procure the first editions of all 
parts of Justinian’s Corpus Juris. 

Its legal Americana included such 
unusual works as the New York Laws of 
1694 and 1710, and the New Jersey Laws 
of 1717 printed by William Bradford; 
the Georgia Laws of 1755-70, printed by 
James Johnson; the Code Noir of Louisiana, 
printed at New Orleans, 1787; the Political 
Institution of the Free State of Coahuila 
and Texas, published at Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, in 1827 (believed to be the 
first edition in English); the Deseret Con- 
stitution of 1849; however, it was still 
seeking an opportunity to acquire such 
items as the New Hampshire and New 
Jersey session laws prior to 1776, Dela- 
ware laws prior to 1778, Connecticut 
laws for the period 1780-1800 and the 
laws of the Territory of the United States 
Northwest of the River Ohio for 1792 
and 1794. 

In the field of early English imprints it 
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possessed the 1482 first edition of Little- 
ton’s Tenures. Although the collection of 
English Year Books was not complete, it 
was thought to be the second largest in 
this country. 

Its publications were devoted to biblio- 
graphical studies of the legal literature of 
various countries, such.as France, Ger- 
many, and Spain, and the Latin American 
Republics; it was currently occupied in 
preparing a supplement to the Guide to 
the Law and Legal Literature of Brazil. 

It operated an Anglo-American and a 
Foreign Law Reading Room in the Main 
Building and a branch in the Capitol in 
a chamber formerly occupied by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Law Library had perhaps the 
greatest variety of demands made upon 
it of any similar library in the world. It 


’ was used by the Supreme Court of the 


United States, the inferior tribunals of 
the city of Washington, the Congress, the 
executive departments, bureaus, and com- 
missions. The diplomatic corps was per- 
mitted to use it and exercised that 
privilege \ extensively. Hundreds of en- 


-quiries came from private individuals all 


over the country as well as from members 
The Law Library had become 
a great center of research in law and 
related sciences of which there was prob- 
ably no parallel in any other country. 

It had enjoyed the patronage of such 
eminent jurists as John Marshall, Joseph 
Story, Roger B. Taney, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Benja- 
Dembitz 
Brandeis, as well as of the great lawyer 


min N. Cardozo and Louis 


members of both houses of Congress. 


Manuscripts 


The Library had, aside from official 
administrative records in the National 
Archives, the largest collection of manu- 
script sources for the study of United States 


history, amounting to some 11,000,000 
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pieces. Practically all of it which was 
not under rigid restrictions was physically 
available for consultation but only a small 
portion of it had been so arranged and 
described as to be completely organized for 
effective use. 

It had the private papers of most of the 
Presidents of the United States, but the 
papers of the Adamses were in Massachu- 
setts, Fillmore’s were in New York, Hayes’ 
and Harding’s were in Ohio, Hoover’s 
were in California, and Franklin Roose- 
velt’s were at Hyde Park. 

It had the corpus of the correspondence 
of General Washington and his commission 
as Commander-in-chief of the Continental 
Army, but his Farewell Address had been 
privately purchased and was now in the 
New York Public Library. 

It had the Declaration of Independence, 
the Articles of the Confederation, and the 
Constitution of the United States, but 
within recent months a ‘“‘duplicate origi- 
nal’’ of the Olive Branch Petition had been 
acquired by another institution and hence- 
forth would be out of reach. 

It had, in the papers of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the autobiographical sketches written 
for use in the campaign of 1860, the Fare- 
well to Springfield, the First and Second 
Inaugurals, the earliest holographs of the 
Gettysburg Address, and many important 
drafts of profound association interest, but 
the printer’s copy of the Debates with 
Senator Douglas was in the vault of a 
Chicago collector. 

It had a notable collection of trans- 
cripts and photographic reproductions of 
materials in the archives of seventeen other 
countries relating to the history of the 
United States, but there was much more 
material of comparable importance which 
had not yet been copied, and some diffi- 
culties were being experienced in securing 
necessary authorizations for such work. 

It had published calendars or lists of 
some of its manuscript collections, e. g. 
John Paul Jones, George Washington, 


Franklin Pierce, John Jay Crittenden, 
Martin Van Buren, Benjamin Franklin, 
and James Monroe, :as well as a calendar 
of manuscripts concerning Peru in its mag- 
nificent Harkness Collection, but the last 
such publication had appeared in 1932. 

It had, moreover, published the texts of 
the Records of the Virginia Company, the 
Journals of the Continental Congress, and 
selected Peruvian documents from the 
Harkness Collection, but no such textual 
publication had appeared since 1936. 

It had published in 1946 a guide to its 
reproductions of American materials in 
British depositories, and work was under 
way on a similar guide to reproductions 
from Spanish archives. 


Maps and Charts 


The Library had the largest collection 
of cartographic materials in the world, 
approximately 2,000,000 volumes and 
map sheets, but less than 100,000 had 
been cataloged. 

It had the finest collection of atlases, 
including 68 editions of Ortelius, 46 of 
Ptolemy, 37 of Mercator, 82 of Blaeu, 
but lacked the first Ptolemy and the 
first Blaeu. 

It had manuscript surveys made by 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

Its most notable possessions included 
the only surviving L’Enfant Plan of Wash- 
ington (1791); Samuel de Champlain’s 
manuscript map of the New England 
coast, on vellum (1607); Joan Vingboons’ 
Manatus map (1639); eleven  portolan 
charts; manuscript atlases by Battista 
Agnese (ca. 1543), Joao Teixeira (1630) 
and the buccaneer, William Hacke (1690), 
but lacked original engraved copies of 
the first map to name America (Waldsee- 
miller, 1507), the first map drawn on the 
Mercator projection (Mercator, 1569), the 
first map engraved on copper and printed 
in this country (Southack, 1717). 

It had been obliged by lack of staff to 
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store 1,500 boxes containing half a million 
maps; in consequence these were unavail- 
able to the public. 

Its publications had included such 
standard works as the Lust of Maps of 
America and the List of Geographical Atlases, 
but no supplements had been possible 
since 1920. 


Music 


The Library’s collection of music and 
the literature of music (approximately 
1,825,000 volumes and pieces) was be- 
lieved to be the most comprehensive in 
the world, but was weak in medieval 
music manuscripts and theoretical trea- 
tises. 

It had the largest collection of opera 
librettos; a catalog of those published up 
to 1800 was issued in 1914, but a supple- 
ment was currently needed. 

It had holograph scores of such masters 
as Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, 
Brahms, Liszt, Wagner and others—in- 
cluding the largest collection in the world 
of Brahms holographs and the third 
largest of Liszt—but lacked significant 
autograph scores of Wagner, T'schaikowsky, 
Verdi, Bruckner and Mahler. (However, 
the holograph collection of contemporary 
twentieth century masters—such as Harris, 
Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Malipiero, Res- 
pighi e¢ a/.—was unequaled.) 

It had interesting and important por- 
tions of correspondence of Beethoven, 
Brahms (e. g. the Brahms-Levi correspond- 
ence complete), Mendelssohn (some 300 
letters), Liszt, Wagner—and single auto- 
graph letters from such composers as 
Frescobaldi and Monteverdi—but im- 
portant collections of autograph cor- 
respondence continued to be elusive. 

It had a fair copy, in the hand of Francis 
Scott Key, of The Star Spangled Banner; it 
had, in addition, one fair copy of America. 

It had a notable collection of phono- 
graph recordings (some 250,000 discs and 
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cylinders), but only about 25,000 had been 
cataloged, and perhaps as many as 200,000 
had never been removed from the’ boxes 
in which they had been received. 

It had a Recording Laboratory of its 
own, equipped with every modern device 
for the capture and reproduction of sound, 
but sufficient financial resources were 
lacking to reproduce on “‘service copies” 
the vast accumulation of American folk 
music recorded in various parts of the 
United States. 

It had sent folksong collecting expedi- 
tions into 32 States and had profitably 
stimulated field recording in 9 countries 
of this hemisphere, but, though the results 
were highly gratifying, no more than the 
surface had been scratched. 

It had, for some 30 years, maintained 
an exhaustive index of music periodicals, 
but the exigencies of the War _ years, 
followed by a depleted staff, made the 
index far from current and_ seriously 
threatened its continued usefulness. 

It was the largest producer of chamber 
music concerts (1,359 since 1925; 592 in 
the Library itself, 767 outside the Library 
in extension work), and had gained an 
enviable reputation for its broadcasts of 
chamber music by the finest artists (es- 
pecially in the early 1940’s), but—though 
now achieving local broadcasts of all its 
programs over Station WQOQW-FM—it 
had not yet solved the problem of nation- 
wide broadcasts to thé country-at-large. 


Orientalia 


The Library possessed the largest collec- 
tion of Chinese books and manuscripts 
outside of China and Japan, numbering a 
quarter of a million volumes. The collec- 
tion was especially rich in local records or 
gazetteers, works on agriculture, botany, 
materia medica, Chinese histories and in- 
stitutions, and the collected writings of 
noted authors. 

Among its collection of rare Chinese 
books were 10 items printed in the Sung 
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period (960-1279), 12 in the Mongol 
period (1279-1368), and nearly 1,500 in 
the Ming period (1368-1644). The Li- 
brary had also 41 volumes of the rare Ming 
manuscript encyclopedia, the Yung-lo ta- 
tien, generally considered to be one of the 
world’s greatest literary monuments. 

The Chinese card catalog was arranged 
primarily according to the stroke system, 
but it was hoped in time to supplement it 
with a romanized catalog. In 1942 a book 
catalog of the Library’s Chinese local his- 
tories, numbering nearly 3,000 items, was 
printed and made available to libraries 
here and abroad. A descriptive catalog 
of the Library’s rare Chinese books had 
been sent to press. 

The resources of Chinese literature had 
been extensively used by government agen- 
cies, colleges and universities and indi- 
vidual scholars. Indeed, the Chinese col- 
lection had made spectacular contributions 
to American agriculture and medicine; 
and had helped to solve research and bib- 
liographical problems on China in a wide 
variety of subjects. 

The Library had reproduced on micro- 
film approximately 2,800 works in about 
20,500 volumes of extraordinary rarity 
belonging to the National Library of 
Peiping, which had been sent to America 
for safekeeping in 1941. The Library had 
secured microfilm reproductions of many 
other rare Chinese works as well. 

Between the years 1934 and 1942, a two- 
volume biographical dictionary, -entitled 
Eminent Chinese of the Ching Period, had been 
compiled and published under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Arthur W. Hummel, Chief of 
the Library’s Division of Orientalia. This 
undertaking was made possible by the 
Library’s extensive resources in the fields of 
Chinese literature. 

The Library had the greatest collection 
of modern Hebrew literature outside of 
Israel. © 

The Israeli armistice had enabled the 
Jewish National and University Library, 


as agent for the Library of Congress, to 
resume shipments, and efforts to obtain as 
complete-as-possible a collection of Israeli 
publications had been well rewarded. 
Unfortunately, however, thousands of 
works which, for varying reasons, had not 
been received during the unsettled years 
were yet to be secured. 

Shortage of personnel had prevented a 
thorough and systematic collation of pub- 
lications before the withdrawal of the 
Mandatory Power from Palestine; now 
their procurement was much more diffi- 
cult. Similarly it had been impossible to 
bring up-to-date the collections on Ethio- 
pia and the strategic regions to the east of it. 

Encouraging, however, had been the 
progress made in strengthening the collec- 
tions of Hebrew periodical literature; the 
Library was currently receiving more than 
125 serials. A notable addition had been 
the acquisition of 93 Hebrew legal texts. 

But most of the 43,000 volumes, in 
non-Roman alphabets, which were in 
the custody of the Library’s Hebraic 
Section, were uncataloged, distributed in 
several stack rooms, and not readily acces- 
sible for service. This was the more unfor- 
tunate because government agencies and 
learned societies increasingly were seeking 
specialized materials, which the Library 
was otherwise qualified to interpret. 

The Library possessed the largest col- 
lection of materials in the Japanese lan- 
guage outside of Japan. It consisted of 
some 50,000 cataloged volumes, 100,000 
unbound but listed periodical issues, and 
between 350,000 and 500,000 volumes, 
pamphlets, and parts, recently transferred, 
which were, so far, unrecorded. 

The Japanese collection had been heavily 
used during the years of the Second 
World War, and.had provided important 
background information on Japanese geog- 
raphy, economics, industry, technology 
and law. 

The collection was probably stronger 
than any other in the Western World in 
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Japanese government publications and in 
many types of Japanese journals, but 
in respect to neither were its holdings 
adequate, and during the past year lists 
of lacunae had been prepared and sent to 
Japan in the hope of repairing these 
deficiencies. To date, success in securing 
missing issues of periodicals had not been 
conspicuous, but the vigorous and gen- 
erous cooperation of the National Diet 
Library gave assurance that the impedi- 
ments soon would be overcome. Already 
the Library had received thirty reels of 
periodicals on microfilm, more were on 
the way. 


Prints and Photographs 


The Library’s collections of prints and 
photographs had never been counted, but, 
together with manual graphic arts of all 
kinds, reproductions, minor ephemera and 
negatives, were estimated to contain more 
than three million items. 

In scope these collections were as uni- 
versal as the collections of books, and 
included examples of substantially every 
known technique, application and subject, 
but a condition to the fullest exploitation 
of this unparalleled pictorial resource was 
its further organization, integration and 
documentation. 

They had resulted from two philosophies 
of picture collecting: 1) pictures consid- 
ered as works of art, which included both 
originals and reproductions; and 2) pic- 
tures which, however technically excellent 
they might be or whatever the proficiency 
of their makers, were treated primarily 
as informational source and _ reference 
material. 

The works of James Abbott McNeill, 
Whistler and Joseph Pennell were par- 
ticularly well represented; there was, in 
addition, a remarkable collection of 
Whistler’s correspondence and of clippings 
recounting incidents in his career. Well 
known artists whose achievements had 
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been carefully assembled were Ernest 
Haskell, Frank Benson, Kathe Kollwitz, 
Donald Shaw McLaughlin, Julian Alden 
Weir and many others. 

Although contemporary prints by Amer- 
ican artists purchased with the income 
from funds bequeathed for this purpose by 
Mr. Pennell constituted a satisfactorily 
comprehensive coverage of the field, there 
were disappointing weaknesses in the hold- 
ings of prints of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; French prints, other than eight- 
eenth century portraits; and the prints of 
foreign artists of the present day. 

The collections of British mezzotints 
were held to be superb, and there were 
fine impressions of historic engraved por- 
traits; in addition there was an imposing 
reference file of some 50,000 portraits 
produced by photography and _ other 
processes which was in constant use. 

The general characteristic of the photo- 
graph collections was the emphasis which 
had been placed on iconographic and 
historic values. There were original neg- 
atives made by Mathew B. Brady, T. H. 
O’Sullivan, Alexander Gardner, Arnold 
Genthe and other great American masters. 
Copyright deposits of the later nineteenth 
century, then in course of careful arrange- 
ment, held promise of important discov- 
eries. 

The National Print Exhibition, the 
largest and most notable of its kind, was a 
stimulus and encouragement to American 
print makers and in fiscal 1949 had at- 
tracted 1,219 submissions. 

Many of the special collections were 
nationally and internationally known, 
and were steadily in use. 

The Historic American Buildings Survey 
consisted of 29,000 photographs and 25,000 
measured drawings of American buildings 
erected before 1870, which, together, 
provided an authentic and exhaustive 
repertory for the use of architects, sociol- 
ogists, construction engineers, historians 
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and all who were concerned with related 
investigations of American living and the 
American past. 

The Archive of Hispanic Culture, a col- 
lection of 7,500 photographs of Latin 
American art, was arousing interest in a 
subject which had previously and curi- 
ously been neglected. 

The collection of original drawings and 
cartoons known as the Cabinet of Ameri- 
can Illustration contained splendid ex- 
amples of the work of Charles Dana 
Gibson, Alice Barber Stevens, Walter 
Appleton Clark, A. I. Keller, William A. 
Rogers, ‘Tom Nast, Clifford K. Berryman 
and other brilliant craftsmen, but was in- 
adequate with respect to the work of such 
other eminent illustrators as Edwin Abbey 
and Howard Pyle. 

A general description of each of the 750 
pictorial collections was being prepared for 
publication, and it was proposed to revise 
and issue a classified inventory of the 5,000 
copy negatives of prints depicting historic 
episodes, which are available for repro- 
duction. 


Rare Books 


The Library had the largest collection of 
fifteenth century books in the Western 
Hemisphere (5,300 volumes), but was 
surpassed abroad by the Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek, Munich (14,000 volumes?); 
the British Museum, London (12,000 
volumes); the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris (10,000 volumes); and the National- 
bibliothek, Vienna (7,769 volumes); the 
Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Rome 
(7,000 volumes), and the Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, now Oeffentliche 
Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek, Berlin, (6,351 
volumes). It possessed a perfect copy on 
vellum of the Gutenberg Bible, but lacked 
many monuments such as the earliest 
printed text in Spanish of Columbus’ letter 
describing his discovery of the West In- 


dies; and the illustrated German transla-. 


tion of the same text, dated 1497. 


The Library had about 4,500 volumes 
printed in the American colonies, but had 
yet to acquire a copy of the first book 
printed within the continental limits of the 
present United States, The Whole Booke of 
Psalmes, 1640, usually known as The Bay 
Psalm Book. 

Of the 2,120 different American news- 
papers published before 1820, the Library 
had files of about 940, but the American 
Antiquarian Society, at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, had 1,500. 

The Library had enviable collections 
of the writings of the Mathers, Benjamin 
Franklin, Walt Whitman, Henry James, 
and other distinguished American authors, 
but its representation of the first editions 
of famous literary works did not have the 
completeness becoming a repository of 
American genius. It lacked, for example, 
a Tamerlane (1827) and an Al-Aaraaf 
(1829), a Luck of Roaring Camp (1870) 
and a Maggie (1893); it could not boast 
a complete set of the seven original parts 
of The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 


Slavica 


The Library possessed the largest collec- 
tion of Russian books outside of Russia, 
consisting of approximately 265,000 vol- 
umes and pamphlets. 

In 1947, the Library had acquired the 
private library of Gennadius Vasilievich 
Yudin, of Krasnoiarsk, amounting to 
80,000 volumes, all relating to Russia and 
Siberia, and all save about 12,000 in the 
Russian language. 

Through the years the Library had 
augmented its Russian collections by 
purchase, gift and exchange. Despite 
some difficulty the Library was continuing 
to receive Russian books; about 15,000 
pieces in fiscal year 1949. 

The Library was publishing the Monthly 
List of Russian Accessions, the first issue of 
which had covered publications received 
during the month of April 1948. 


INTRODUCTION 


Photographic Service 


The Library had a photographic labor- 
atory equipped with the most modern de- 
vices for the reproduction of materials of 
all sorts, and capable of making a total of 
16,530,000 exposures a year. 

Its services were available to the public 


at a moderate charge of 40¢-60¢ for small _ 


and large photostat exposures; 3.5¢ for a 
microfilm exposure; $1.50 for a photo- 
graphic negative, 15¢-35¢ for photograph 
contact prints, and 40¢-$2.00 for photo- 
graph projection prints. 


This Report is a work of many hands. 
For ‘‘source materials’? the annual chron- 
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icles prepared by directors of departments, 
chiefs of. the several divisions and _ their 
heads of sections have been used. Dr. 
Frederick H. Wagman, Director of the 
Processing Department, drafted the chap- 
ter on the Organization of the Collections, 
Mr. Dan M. Lacy, Assistant Director for 
Cataloging of the Processing Department, 
drafted the chapter on Acquisition of Ma- 
terials, and Mr. Vincent L. Eaton, Assist- 
ant Chief of the Rare Books Division, 
drafted the chapter on Administration, 
Finance and Personnel. The Report has 
been assembled under the general editorial 
supervision of David C. Mearns, Assistant 
Librarian, who wrote many of the parts in 
the form in which they now appear. 


Chapter I 


The Special Services to Congress 


Legislative Reference Service 
[’ was Monday, May 23, 1949, and 


members of an appropriations com- 

mittee were listening to the testimony 
of colleagues who had come to express 
their views of the requirements of the 
Library’s Legislative Reference Service. 
Before them, as they listened, was a letter, 
written some weeks before by the Chair- 
man of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration: 


In the exercise of its responsibility 
for policies looking toward adequate 
staffing of the House and its com- 
mittees, the Committee on House 
Administration has recently com- 
pleted a survey of the Legislative 
Reference Service. Extensive and 
important responsibilities were  as- 
signed to the Service under the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, but 
its personnel has never been allowed 
to develop to the extent contemplated 
by the act. Consequently Members 
and committees have frequently been 
unable to obtain service of the quality 
and speed necessary for their official 
needs, despite strenuous and conscien- 
tious efforts made by the present staff. 

For example, it was specified in the 
act that at least one senior specialist 
should be available in each of the 20 
fields of congressional concern. Avail- 
able funds permitted the engagement 
of only eight such specialists full time. 
Vitally important fields such as agri- 
culture, housing, transportation, vet- 
erans affairs, banking and currency, 
were left without top caliber analysts. 

Our Library subcommittee exam- 
ined this critical situation in detail. 
On the basis of the actual records of 
important requests by Congress, we 
found many cases in which under- 
staffing had brought 
handling. ... 
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inadequate 


The’ Chairman of the Committee on 
House Administration, the Honorable 
Mary T. Norton, was present to speak for 
herself and to reenforce the opinion which 
her letter had conveyed. ‘‘I hope,’ she 
said, ‘‘the [appropriations] committee will, 
in its wisdom, do whatever is necessary to 
increase the facility of [the] Library of 
Congress.”” She added: “We think it is 
most important to every Member of 
Congress.” 

Others testified. The Honorable Ken 
Regan, Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the Library of the Committee on House 
Administration, explained that there had 
been “‘quite a bit of investigation of the 
Legislative Reference Service, as many 
members have complained that they had 
not. been getting all the service they 
thought they were entitled to.” He ob- 
served that “‘the demand for this service is 
much greater now than it has been hereto- 
fore’; he hoped that provision might be 


made adequately. “to take care of the 


/ 


increased demand.” 

The Honorable Karl M. LeCompte had 
found, “that the requests . . . are over- 
whelming.” It was his conviction that “‘if 
the Congress wants the information that 
comes from the research work... we 
will have to give more help.” 

The Honorable Robert T. Secrest re- 
called that, for ten years prior to the out- 
break of the second war, be had served on 
the House Committee on the Library. 
He considered the Library. of Congress 
“the greatest institution of its kind in the 
world,” and was “‘interested in all that it 
does’’; he was especially interested in the 
Legislative Reference Service with which 
he had gained knowledge at first hand. 
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He was sure that “if every Member of 
Congress realized the full service they 
could get from the Legislative Reference 
Service their duties [7. e. the duties of the 
staff} would be multiplied manifold, and 
day by day others do learn of its efficiency 
and accuracy and are making greater use 
of it.” 

The Honorable C. W. Bishop spoke from 
an association with the problems of the 
Library extending over a period of eight 
It was, he said, a question of “‘tax- 
payer service.”’ To him it appeared “sin- 
cerely a nonpolitical move.’ He made it 
clear that the ‘“‘chairmen both of the ma- 
jority and minority are in accord with this 
idea of trying to give Congress better 
service.” 

Almost a decade earlier, Archibald 
MacLeish, then Librarian of Congress had 
stated in amessage to Members of Congress: 


years. 


. . it is felt that the Congress should 
be able to call upon scholarly research 
and counsel in all fields, e¢eonomic and 
social as well as legal, at least equal in 
competence to the research and coun- 
sel relied upon by those who appear 
before, Congressional Committees. 
The Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, that is 
to say, should perform for Members 
of the Congress services of the same 
degree of expertness as those per- 
formed for businessmen and business 
associations and other groups, by the 
economists, lawyers and others who 
write and edit business advisory letters 
and other sources of economic and 
legal information. 


But this was the Library of Congress, 
more specifically this was the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress as it appeared in the third year of 
the reorganization act. To those for 
whom the service existed, the situation 
was unsatisfactory. There had been dis- 
appointments, inadequacies, delays, criti- 
cisms and embarrassments. That there 
had been such untoward and unfortunate 
and, for the future, intolerable defections 
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from expectation was indelibly upon the 
record. It was no time for exculpation; 
none was offered. There had been failures 
but the failures had not, in the main, been 
attributable to inherent faults. For the 
Library, together with painful discom- 
fiture resulting from forfeited opportunity, 
consciousness of imposed shortcomings, 
dismay from incursions of futility, and 
awareness of unfulfillment, there was.a 
sense of participation in an uncompleted 
experiment. However inconclusive of final 
result, some progress had been made, and 
that progress seemed hopefully to promise 
vindication of objective. 

The presence of those Members of the 
Congress at that hearing on Monday 
morning was evidence of the fact that the 
principles underlying the organization of 
legislative research had been tested and 
found sound and viable. Already there 
had been ample demonstration of a 
validity of purpose. It was even possible 
to isolate and identify some propositions. 
First and most important was a general 
agreement that the successful operation 
of the legislative process required, on the 
part of legislators, access to material, 
precedent, specialized knowledge, com- 
pilation, interpretation, presentation and 
scholarly integrity which would constitute 
a firm basis for assurance, persuasion and 
action. If, previously, there had been, 
in some quarters, skepticism of the prac- 
tical values of research, and if, in the past, 
there had been those who, for perfectly 
understandable reasons, could not see 
benefits behind the thickness of their costs; 
now experience had displaced the restless- 
ness of doubt. It had been possible even 
to equate the problem. Mr. Bishop had 
Said: hievouwwant: theses... . Services 

. this increase . . . should be author- 
IZeCa4 

In the second place, proof had been 
adduced to sustain the claims for objec- 
tivity. Facts, it was commonly conceded, 
are ruthless, unemotional and arrogant. 
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Truths, unlike a hatter’s merchandise, 
cannot be produced in several sizes, tilted 
to reflect a mood, or blocked to become 
the wearer; truths have definite and inflex- 
ible shapes, dimensions, characteristics, dis- 
tinctions, which compromise, alteration, 
accommodation, disguise, or any kind of 
subordination not only disfigures but de- 
stroys. Cynics had supposed that the 
Library’s service to the Congress, if it 
were to be useful, effective, understood, 
must be fashioned from some inferior com- 
modity such as argument or advocacy, 
declaration or denial, support or super- 
ability, that it should be, in other words, 
patterned to a position or a policy or a 
point of view. They had supposed, those 
cynics, that the needs of Congress were 
not for the stuff of deliberation but rather 
for the spurious implements of debate. 
They were wrong. 

A third demonstration had derived from 
the second; it was that the research require- 
ments of the American Congress were 
requirements implicit in responsibility, that 
they were dissociated from faction; unre- 
lated to partisanship, controlling rather 
than controlled by policy. Research, that 
is to say the procedure of research, had been 
accepted as a march over a prescribed 
course to a destination unknown until it 
was reached. As for the destination, it 
might, perhaps, turn out to be familiar 
and only the route be new, or it might be 
startling and unimagined, or it might be 
compellingly beautiful or outrageously ab- 
horrent. The importance of research was 
the importance of arriving, of knowing at 
last where this way or that way led and 
the length of the journey and the nature 
and dangers of the passage. Those gen- 
tlemen who appeared before the committee 
were accustomed to division, they repre- 
sented honest differences, earnest opposi- 
tions, and sharp conflicts of doctrine, but 
they were in stout accord in pleading for 
a resource which would be neither sub- 
servient to preconception, nor alien to 


reality, nor exhausted by endeavor, nor 
degraded by prejudice, nor estranged by 
suspicion, nor distorted by guile, nor nulli- 
fied by penury, but encouraged, empow- 
ered and immaculate. And the witnesses 
were as convincing as they were convinced. 

Actually, of course, their statements 
were eloquently corroborated by the 
records for fiscal 1949. Expressed statisti- 
cally, the enquiries submitted to the 
Legislative Reference Service were more 


numerous than ever before. A_ table 
follows: 

1946 1947 1948 7949 

Congressional... 16,444 19,035 21,420 22,852 

Governmental.. 1,034 1,205 1,106 928 

Others. eee 469 636 856 690 

‘Eotalssea. ... 17,947 20,876 23,382 24,470 


More than 3,000 requests were received 
in a single month, March, and exceeded 
by fifty percent the total of a year’s work 
a quarter of a century ago. 


These figures reflect not only an increas- 
ing resort to the facilities of the service, 
but equally and with enlarging meaning, 
the diversities, complexities and compul- 
sions of the issues confronting the Congress 
of the United States. In parlous days a 
parliament must act, and, as old problems 
and their consequence are consigned to 
history and the statutes, new and exacting 
and fateful problems emerge imperiously 
commanding resolution. 


A random selection of the subjects of 
reports recently prepared by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service (for an extended 
list, see Appendix IV) suggests the varie- 
ties and characteristics of Congressional 
interest: “The Claim of the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Indians to the Fort Reno Mili- 
tary Reservation, Oklahoma; The Rela- 
tion of the Anti-Trust Laws to the Activ- 
ities of Trade Associations; Administrative 
Organization of ‘Socialized Medicine” 
under the Proposed National Health In- 
surance and Public Health Act; Citations 
to Laws relating to the Exposure and Ex- 
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purgation of Communistic Activities in the 
States passed in the biennium 1947-1948; 
Subsidy Payments by the United States 
Government with Particular Reference to 
the Period since 1940; Réle of the Con- 
sumer and the Business Man in a Socialist 
Society; The Marines as Landing Forces 
for Protection in Times of Peace; Progress 
of the Negro in Military Status; Interlock- 
ing Directorates Among 110 Leading 
Companies; The North Atlantic Security 
Treaty: Origins of the Proposal; Positions 
of Landlords Before and After Rent Con- 
trol; Historical Summary of Political and 
Economic Developments in each of the 


Latin American Countries, January 1947. 


to March 1949; International Control of 
Navigation of the Danube River; Events 
Leading to the Diplomatic Deadlock in 
Berlin; Basing Point Pricing; Historical 
Summary of Congressional Delegation of 
Legislative Functions; Administration of 
the Lobby Registration Provisions of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946; 
Relinquishment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of Certain Taxes for Exclusive State 
Use; The Second Year of ERP; Constitu- 
tional Power of Congress to Act in the 
Field of Housing; Nationalized Industries 
of Great Britain; Recommendations for 
Social Security Legislation; Offices Re- 
quiring Appointment by the President; 
State Legislation Controlling Sale, Dis- 
tribution and Use of Oleomargarine; Eco- 
nomic Survey of Micronesia; Critical Syn- 
opsis of Commendations and Criticisms of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
and the European Recovery Program. 
These are typical of matters which have 
engaged the attention of Congress and 
its research organization during a twelve- 
month period. Apprehensions aroused 
by affairs abroad and affirmative measures 
adopted to correct adverse conditions in 
other parts of the world have received the 
vigilant and vigorous study which they 
impose, but such concentrations have not 
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suspended the most scrupulous regard for 
domestic policies and progress. 

But in addition to the compilation of 
memoranda and formal reports, there has 
been an increasing and gratifying tend- 
ency on the part of Members of Congress 
and their committees to look to the 
Library’s subject specialists for consulta- 
tive service. These relationships have 
made possible a more precise and more 
personalized response than could other- 
wise be attained. The Library’s special- 
ists have assisted in the organization of 
hearings; they have sometimes suggested 
witnesses to be called and questions to be 
asked; not infrequently they have been 
asked to attend hearings and act in ad- 


-visory capacities. 


By way of example, mention may be 
made of the work of Mr. Fauri, specialist 
on social legislation, who was loaned for 
several months to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, where he partici- 
pated in the preparation and conduct of 
hearings on a revision of the basic act 
governing old age and survivors insurance. 
The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report has called upon the Library’s 
specialists for help in dealing with the 
particular problems submitted to it; begin- 
ning January 1, Dr. Kreps of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service was loaned to the 
Committee as staff director. Dr. Graves, 
of the Legislative Reference Service, was 
detailed as staff director to the Subcom- 
mittee on Executive and Legislative Re- 
organization of the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. Usually such protracted assign- 
ments have been reimbursed. Other Com- 
mittees which have made extensive use 
of authorities on the staff of the Legislative 
Reference Service have been the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee of the Senate, 
and the Judiciary Committee of the House. 

No moneys have been appropriated for 
the maintenance of the Index to State 
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Legislation during fiscal 1950, but sufh- 
cient funds remained in “‘unexpended bal- 
ance” to permit the publication of the 
twelfth biennial volume. The Committee 
on House Administration has announced 
an intention soon to review the situation 
and to decide whether to recommend 
repeal of the legislation directing the com- 
pilation of the Jndex or to seek the restora- 
tion of funds for its continuation. 

The Digest of Public General Bills was 
faced with a formidable crisis in the first 
few weeks following the convening of the 
81st Congress for the reason that the num- 
ber of bills introduced was larger by a very 
considerable margin than the largest num- 
ber in other years. The exertion and devo- 
tion of the staff quickly overcame the diffi- 
culty and this important compendium was 
kept current. 

Eight Public Affairs Bulletins were pub- 
lished: Hawaz and Statehood, by William R. 
Tansill; Limitations of Debate in the United 
States Senate, by George B. Galloway; 
Anti-Discrimination Legislation in the American 
States, by W. Brooke Graves; Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government 
of the United States: A Compilation of Basic 
Information and Significant Documents, 1912- 
1948, by W. Brooke Graves; Alternative 
Policies for American Agriculture, by Walter 
W. Wilcox; Participation of Water-Borne 
Carriers in Air Transportation, by Merwin 
Shurberg; The Atlantic Pact, by Halford L. 
Hoskins; and Acts of Congress Providing for 
Grants-In-Aid to States, by Rebecca L. Notz. 

An annotated bibliography of materials 
relating to the Hoover Commission has 
recently been undertaken at the request of 
the House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. It may take 
the form of the serial-bibliography on 
Atomic Energy. 

Congress has approved for a trial period 
the resumption of Public Affairs Abstracts 
from selected books, pamphlets and mag- 
azine articles bearing upon subjects which 
claim or seem likely to claim legislative 


consideration, Congress has similarly ap- 
proved the resumption of carefully com- 
piled and digested summaries of committee 
hearings. When the second session of the 
81st Congress opens, these potentially im- 
portant serials will be organized and made 
available. 

The Legislative Reference Service enters 
a new year under circumstances at once 
favorable and challenging. The trial pe- 
riod, the period of testing and experimenta- 
tion, has ended. The principles which 
govern its activities and direct its operation 
have demonstrated their validity. Its ob- 
jectives have received the approbation of 
leaders of both parties in both Houses of 
Congress. Its appropriation has been in- 
creased; its staff will be expanded; its 
design approaches its aspirations for use- 
fulness. But with greater opportunities go 
greater duties. Its patrons will have a 
right to expect more of it and those expec- 
tations must be amply justified by per- 
formance. Enlargements sometimes blur 
the image; there must be no “‘loss of 
definition” now. 


Library Services to Congress 


Aside from research, primarily describ- 
able in terms of the accomplishments of 
the Legislative Reference Service, the 
Library has, of course, made its complete 
resources available to Congress in other 
and more prosaic ways. A fact not gen- 
erally understood beyond the confines of 
the Capitol is the fact that the Library 
belongs to Congress. It has always be- 
longed to Congress. Moreover, it has 
always taken particular pride in being a 
part, albeit a subordinate part, of that 
branch of the Federal establishment which 
is most characteristic of popular govern- 
ment. It has followed that the Library 
has not only been accountable to the 
Congress for all of its transactions, but 
that the Congress has had a proprietary 
claim upon every one of its facilities. If, 
from time to time, those facilities have 
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been extended to include other divisions 
of the national administration, and, to a 
somewhat lesser degree, to the entire 
national enterprise itself, the extension has 
been granted without surrender or abroga- 
tion of the exclusive relationship on which 
the organization of the Library rests. 
Congress, in other words, has bestowed 
privileges but retained rights. 

The Library, in turn, has always jeal- 
ously protected the rights of Congress. 
To that end its. regulations have been 
devised; to that end its practices have been 
fashioned; and to that end its policies 
have been conceived and executed. No 
other duties, however explicitly assigned, 
or publicly important, or intrinsically 
enthralling, have been permitted ever to 
~ conflict with the Library’s inalienable 
duties to Congress. Only when the im- 
mediate and prospective convenience of 
Congress has been reasonably assured, 
only when the requirements of Congress 
have been carefully anticipated and meas- 
ures have been taken for their scrupulous 
fulfillment, only when the expressed wishes 
of Congress have been satisfied, only when 
the position of Congress has been broadly 
ascertained and considered to be entirely 
compatible, has the Library engaged in 
those other undertakings which have been 
confided to it. Whatever it has done for 
the other agencies of the Government or on 
behalf of the public at large, the Library 
has done in the name of Congress and as 
its agent. Indeed, the Library has con- 
strued the entirety of its service as merely 
a projection of its service to Congress. 

This sensitive priority has _ prevailed 
throughout the institution. Every unit, 
every member of the staff has been respon- 
sive to it. Operations and routines have, 
in one way or another, reflected com- 
pliance with it. Tangible evidence of its 
enforcement and vitality has been dis- 
coverable in the selection of additions to 
its collections, in the order of treatment 
accorded recent acquisitions, in the disposi- 
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tion of materials through the stackrooms, 
in the procedures which govern the circu- 
lation of books, in the conditions pre- 
scribed for answering enquiries, in the 
nature of its bibliographical compilations, 
in the choice of subjects represented by 
experts on the rolls, and in the deferred 
status of all other patrons. At the end of 
the first century and a half of its existence, 
this universal Library has been the Library 
of many Congresses; for the period cov- 
ered by this Report it has been the Library 
of the 81st Congress. 

What, then, has this contemporary done 
for the ladies and gentlemen in attendance 
at the present session? It is a fair question 
but beyond the powers of the Library itself 
to answer. That answer could best be 
made, perhaps it could only be made, in- 
dividually, which is, say, in half a thou- 
sand forms. It is not inconceivable that 
there would be consensus, but consensus 
would be expressed in generalities so 
broad, so summary, so undefined, so shape- 
less, so sweepingly approving or recklessly 
condemning, as to be divested of even the 
pretense of meaning. It is possible that 
dissents from majority opinion would pro- 
vide the elements for constructing an enu- 
meration of shortcomings, but those ele- 
ments, however disquieting, would be 
inherently too fragmentary, isolated, nega- 
tive, uncharacteristic to compose a sound 
conclusion. 

The truth of the matter is that Library 
service to Congress, like every library 
service, is an abstraction, changing with 
every instance, subjected to uncommon 
and occasionally fortuitous factors, and 
differing with the differing temperaments 
to whom it is directed. It is not a machine 
which runs or fails to run; neither is it a 
commodity to be manufactured in quan- 
tity and vended with confidence that the 
contents of each can are of uniform excel- 
lence. On the contrary, Library service is 
not a product but an experience. When 
the need is profound and the response is 
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generous and precise, Library service is 
superlatively benign; conversely, when, in 
such a circumstance, the response fails 
completely to meet the required specifica- 
tions, Library service is no “‘service”’ at all, 
but an outrageous and hostile impostor. 
Again, when Library service is invoked to 
satisfy an idle curiosity, or to secure gra- 
cious entertainment, or to elicit informa- 
tion on the farthest periphery of immediate 
importance, Library service may be either 
a gentle luxury or a mild annoyance. It 
is, in other words, good or bad, effective or 
ineffective, satisfying or frustrating, noble 
or noxious, useful or wasteful, in accord- 
ance with its impact on the impulse which 
calls it into being. 

Those impulses are ordinarily uncom- 
municative; certainly, so far as the Li- 
brary’s service to Congress is concerned, 
they are indistinguishable. Every request 
is construed as exacting the fullest, most 
complete and most considered effort. 
Between the Member of Congress and the 
amassed learning of the world as recorded 
in its literature stands the Library staff. 
It is the duty of the staff to act as trans- 
mitter. It is a whole duty; it presupposes 
intelligence and capacities for discrimina- 
tion between the authentic and the spu- 
rious; but it disallows differentiation and 
appraisal of the purposes on which requests 
are based. 

It is this paradox: an impersonal service 
of strictly personal values; which makes 
measurement of its quality so difficult. 
For example, the Library, like any well 
regulated institution, maintains statistics. 
Moreover, they are maintained with that 
wholesome respect for the integrity of 
numbers on which followers of the statis- 
tical cult are likely to insist. What do 
they tell of the service to Congress? ‘‘Loans 
to Members of Congress,’ reads a state- 
ment: for fiscal. 19495 “dropped, ¥. .=.)-a 
decrease of almost 3%.’ That bald as- 
sertion is as mystifying as it is disturbing. 
if figures cannot lie, what does it mean? 


Does it, as it implies, offer proof that 
there has been a decline in the number of 
books borrowed by Members of the Con- 
gress? Or does it, as it forebodes, support 
a theory that the Library was, during the 
last twelve-month, only ninety-seven per- 
cent as effective as it was during the pre- 
ceding year? Or does it intimate the more 
serious disaster which would result from a 
loss of confidence, on the part of Senators 
and Representatives, in the abilities of 
their Library to supply their literary 
wants? What are the facts? 

The facts are very interesting; they cast 
grave doubts upon the narrative powers of 
tables; they impeach statistics with helpless 
and innocent evasiveness; they contradict 
the arrogant pronouncements of the numer- 
ologists. In fiscal 1949, Congress was in 
session from July 26 to August 7, 1948, and 
from December 31, 1948 to June 30, 1949; 
whereas in fiscal 1948, Congress was in 
session from July 1 to July 26, 1947, and 
from November 17, 1947 to June 20, 1948. 
Not only was Congress in session one less 
month in fiscal 1949 than in fiscal 1948, 
but during the first half of fiscal 1949, 
many Members of Congress were absent 
from the District of Columbia, separated 
from the Library, and presumably engaged 
in pursuits other than literary or legisla- 
tive. This chronology would indicate 
that there should have been a notable 
increase in requests for loans after the 
81st Congress convened in January. 
That is exactly what happened. This 
circumstance, combined with the state of 
the Union as it then existed and has since 
continued to exist, would suggest that 
there should have been a concentration, 
perhaps an identity, of interests through- 
out the remaining period. ‘That, too, was 
precisely the case. 

Out of the record, then, there emerges a 
plausible explanation: Congress borrowed 
fewer books in fiscal 1949 for the reason 
that it had fewer opportunities to consult 
them. As explanations go it is satisfactory, 
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and failing a better one could, no doubt, be 
adduced. But there is a better one. 

It is this: the veracity of muted mathe- 
matics is unblemished, but words have 
been put into their mouth and the words 
are ambiguous; there was a decrease of 
almost three percent in loans to Members 
of Congress; but it is necessary hastily to 
add that the decrease was limited to loans 
made from the collections immediately 
available on the shelves. Not included in 
the statistics were the books recalled from 
one borrower in order to supply the wants 
of another, the books issued from the wait- 
ing list, or the extra copies of books pro- 
cured in order to fill orders in hand. So, 
far from a decrease, there was actually an 
increase of about two percent in the num- 
ber of books sent on loan to Members of 
Congress. Indeed, the Loan _ Division, 
throughout the year, was engaged in per- 
fecting procedures which would assure the 
prompt delivery of every book requested. 

The Law Library’s activities in behalf of 
Congress have covered the whole range of 
service from simple circulation to elaborate 
research. Over a period of two months, 
the legal counsel of the Joint Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was 
provided with materials on, and _ trans- 
lations of, Mexican and Venezuelan 
petroleum legislation. The results of this 
specialized assistance are contained in the 
account of progress in Fuel Investigation, 
issued as House Report 2470, 80th 
Congress, 2d Session, December 31, 1948, 
pages 115-127. Anextensive study, begun 
several years ago, at the request of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs was completed; it dealt with 
the Russian Administration of Alaska and 
the Status of Alaskan Natives. For the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, certain confidential documents 
received from General Igayador Modelski, 
formerly Military Attaché of the Polish 
Embassy at Washington were translated 
and published as an appendix to the 
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hearings before the Committee, March 
31 and April 1, 1949, 81st Congress, 1st 
Session. At the request of the same Com- 
mittee a member of the Law Library staff 
acted as interpreter during the executive 
session when Mr. Samarin, the Russian 
teacher who refused to return to the Soviet 
Union, was examined. Data from memo- 
randa prepared in the Law Library were 
incorporated in Comparison of Atomic 
Energy Legislation of the United States and 
Certain Foreign Countries, a monograph 
published by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, 80th Congress, 2d Session. 

These are examples of work performed; 
they have had many counterparts but by 
way of further illustrating the versatility 
of the staff, and its abilities to contribute to 
the enquiries of Congress, it may be pointed 
out that during fiscal 1949, a single admin- 
istrative unit, the Foreign Law Section, 
was called upon by various agencies of the 
Government and various private organiza- 
tions for research reports involving these 
thirty legal systems: Alaska, Albania, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Iran, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Lebanon, Lithuania, Mon- 
aco, Mongolia, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, U.S. S. R., 
Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. In 
addition, information was supplied on 
Egypt, Finland, Liberia, Liechtenstein, 
Spain and Turkey, making a total of 
thirty-six jurisdictions. 

The facilities of the Law Library’s 
Capitol branch were used, during the first 
session of the 81st Congress, by ninety per- 
cent of the Members of the Senate and by 
forty-four percent of the Members of the 
House of Representatives. For the 80th 
Congress these percentages were respec- 
tively eighty-four and fifty-six. Available 
only to Members of Congress, their per- 
sonal staffs and the staffs of their Commit- 
tees, together with members of the Bar 
having business with them, the Capitol 
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branch has conducted two-thirds of the 
direct service of the Law Library to the 
national legislature. 

Hundreds of enquiries, initially submitted 
by constituents to their representatives in 
Congress, are annually forwarded to the 
Library for attention and report. Con- 
sidered collectively these are a cross sec- 
‘tion of the intellectual exercises of a people 
restless for information. Variously in- 
spired, in purpose diverse, their subjects 
as differing as their curiosities, they come 
from every corner of the land. Their 
authors are without a common type for the 
reason that they are all the types which 
together make the population. They are 
the subliterate and the learned, the very 
young and the very old, the small trades- 
man and the great merchant, the pressman 
and the editor, the hod-carrier and the 
architect, the mechanic and the manu- 
facturer, the sharecropper and the owner 
of broad estates, the impoverished and the 
affluent, the worn and the eager, the de- 
spondent and the gay, the beggar and the 
benefactor, the patient and the doctor, the 
client and the lawyer, the eccentric and 
the normal, the cringing and the coura- 
geous, the extreme and the average. 

Some write in the clumsy characters of 
children, some in finely shaded Spencerian, 
some in the legibility produced by keys 
struck upon inked ribbon against a piece 


of paper, some in formality, some in famil- 
larity, some in the bewildering idioms of 
countries left behind, some in hard- 
wrought felicities. Their questionings are 
conveyed on penny post cards, on lined 
leaves ripped from notebooks, on flower- 
decorated paper, or on bond with letter- 
heads handsomely embellished and en- 
graved. 

Yet dissimilar as they are, they are alike 
in one particular for each bespeaks the 
writer’s righteous expectation to secure 
precisely what he seeks from the man who 
acts for him at Washington. They are, 
in other words, validated as documents of 
democracy, prerogatives of citizenship, and 
certificates of title. They might, of course, 
be addressed directly, but that would risk, 
so many believe, the persuasiveness which 
comes from an intercessory and personal 
relationship. 

Every section of the Library has taken 
part in supplying information solicited 
through such auspices. One of them, the 
General Reference and Bibliography Divi- 
sion, has, during the past year, handled 
some fifteen hundred “constituent re- 
quests.”’ Despite their heterogeneity, these 
have been conspicuous of a spreading and 
enlightened interest in American institu- 
tions. Those institutions will be safe as 
long as they are understood. 


Chapter Il 


The Reference Services 


Circulation and Custody 


HE general condition of the Library 

is good. At times it is obliged to 

limp when it would rather run. 
Occasionally when burdens are excessively 
ponderous and flights of stairs outrageously 
steep its breathing is audible and asth- 
matic. There are moments when it is 
dimly conscious of a sensation almost like 
fatigue. But the ills it bears are, perhaps, 
only the ills which exertions bring. Its 
activities are undiminished. Neither the 
advance of years, nor corpulence, nor rue- 
fulness have managed to slow it down. 
Accustomed to strenuous endeavor, it is 
It is still 
strong, still competent for old tasks and 
capable of new commissions. It is not 
growing old but growing up. Disappoint- 
ing as the intelligence may be to its im- 
patient heirs, the clinical report is favor- 
able. It goes like this: 

So far from arteriosclerosis, the total 
circulation of the Library’s collections has 
increased by three and a half percent. 
This vascular improvement is the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that the 
suspension of public service at 6 p. m. on 
Monday and Friday evenings, which had 
prevailed for only two-thirds of fiscal 1948, 
was continued throughout all of last year. 
The curtailed hours of opening have 
primarily affected four divisions: the Stack 
and Reader Division, the General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division, the Serials 
Division and the Loan Division which are 
responsible for the issue of printed books. 
Yet the number of readers declined by 
only a little more, while the number of 
books consulted by them fell off by con- 


just as vigorous as ever it was. 
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Loans 
actually increased by almost ten percent. 
Unbound periodicals and newspapers, cur- 
rent official publications, manuscripts, 
maps, music, and rariora were requisitioned 
in larger quantities than during the period 
immediately preceding. percent 
more readers received personal assistance 
from the Library staff in the selection of 
material and in the location of information 
appropriate to their studies. 


siderably less, than one percent. 


Five 


The Library’s weekend service has been 
maintained. ‘That service began in the fall 
of 1902 when funds first were made avail- 
able for ‘““Sunday opening,” and resulted 
from a five-year campaign of citizens’ asso- 
ciations who wished to secure for those 
portions of the public, prevented by the 
fixations of employment from visiting the 
reading rooms on “secular days,’ oppor- 
tunities for study in hours they could call 
their own. Its proponents had argued 
then that its ““use would not be trivial.” 
It never has been. On the contrary, its 
importance has been demonstrated so con- 
sistently and so compellingly that it has 
become traditional. The special appro- 
priation for its support has been withdrawn 
and the adoption of the forty-hour week, 
throughout the Government, has brought 
Saturday service within the calendar of 
“extra” Library benefits. The splendid 
cooperation of the staff and the versatility 
of the schedule-makers have made this 


possible. 


In preparation for the weekend service it 
has become customary regularly to place 
one hundred additional chairs in each of 
the general reading rooms. During the 
last quarter of fiscal 1949 these were so far 
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from sufficient that it was necessary to set 
aside a room on the second story of the 
Main Building for the accommodation of 
the “overflow.” Thirty-five percent of the 
users of the Library now come on Saturday 
and Sunday. 

A library is a triangle composed of a col- 
lection, a staff and a public, but the com- 
ponents are immune to the niceties of a 
Pythagorean equation, for the public is 
more important than the sum of the others. 
Weaker, they must nevertheless support it 
and in the process respite would mean not 
restoration but collapse. As a consequence 
attrition is inevitable. 

By closing on Monday and on Friday 
evenings and by a reapportionment of the 
work-week it has been possible to keep 
the reading rooms open on Saturday and 
Sunday. The advantage from the stand- 
point of the user is clear; the advantage 
from the standpoint of the staff is also 
clear: it is permitted to be of the utmost 
service within its abilities; but the effect 
upon the collection is not so fortunate. 
It is not so fortunate because curatorship 
has had to yield to circulation. 

The stackrooms which contain the 
Library’s classified collections are large; 
they vary in size from 4,950 to 46,144 
square feet and from. 8,856 to 83,180 
linear feet of shelving. When engaged in 
sending books to the reading rooms, or in 
replacing books in their assigned positions, 
the attendants who preside over them 
must constantly traverse these vast dis- 
tances. Forever on the move from call 
box and conveyor to the tiered ranges, 


they cannot interrupt the march in order 
to ascertain the physical condition of their - 


charges. And there are casualties among 
them. 

There are many with severed covers, 
tattered bindings, shaken spines, detached 
signatures, missing leaves, defaced pages, 
or other evidences (unhappy and unto- 
ward) of imperfection, accident and wear. 


That collections as old, as active, as fragile 


should be subjected to some deterioration 
is unavoidable perhaps and may therefore 
be condoned: that they should be neglected 
is more difficult to excuse. The maimed, 
dismembered and abused must receive 
prompt treatment. But first they must be 
discovered. | 

They can be discovered only by a system- 
atic and unit examination of the volumes 
on the shelves. This procedure, com- 
monly called ‘“‘shelf reading,” is as re- 
warding as it is painstaking, unspectacular, 
and intense; it rectifies errors in order, 
marking and differentiation; it isolates 
works which are physically impaired. A 
book out of place or incorrectly labeled 
is a lost book; an injured book is an un- 
reliable servant of the mind; a part of 
knowledge may perish with it. The 
practice of shelf reading will therefore 
readily be understood as essential alike to 
the accessibility and the integrity of the 
collections. When other pressures, be 
they ever so insistent and forceful, divert 
attention from it, a numbness spreads, 
slowly but direfully, over the entire serv- 
ice. ‘The effect is cumulative and intoler- 
able. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that the minimum custodial requirements 
of this Library call for a reading of not 
less than 230,000 shelves a year. ‘The 
report that less than 60,000 shelves were 
read in fiscal 1949 can only provoke the 
most serious misgivings as to the present 
state of the collections. Moreover, it was 
possible to make repairs on less than 
6,200 volumes. This was accounted for 
by the high costs of binding. But how 
many thousands more should have been 
segregated and suspended from circula- 
tion pending their reconstitution or per- 
manent retirement was unknown. There 
were guesses that they numbered a 
quarter of a million. At the year’s end 
more than 13,000 had been fortuitously 
identified. 

A situation so adverse, so threatening to 
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utility, so infected and infectious creates 
alternatives: one is difficult to achieve; 
the other is unpleasant and perilous to 
adopt. There are only two. For either, 
provision must be made for additions to 
the staff which will ensure the continuing 
revision, preservation and well-being of the 
collections; or existing personnel must be 
relieved of other duties for the execution 
of that purpose. This last could only 
mean a reduction in the hours of public 
opening. The contingency is unaccept- 
able, but the weakest leg of the triangle 
must have a stouter crutch. 

These considerations call not for pessi- 
mism butaction, and action has been taken. 
There is, for example, a promise of radi- 
cal economies in binding costs deriving 
from the experiments which the Govern- 
ment Printing Office has undertaken, at 
the Library’s suggestion, with the use of 
machine cast type for lettering and finish- 
ing books by a single impression, instead 
of the manual method hitherto employed. 
This so-called Jntertype process has been, 
for some time, successfully adapted to the 
work of commercial binderies and may 
result in savings of as much as a dollar a 
volume. 

Machine made, metal-edged boxes, cost- 
ing less than ten percent per unit as much 
as the handcrafted portfolios formerly the 
standard containers for manuscripts, music 
and prints, have been secured in quantity 
and approved for general use. 
has demonstrated their adequacy as pre- 
servatives and their relative cheapness has 
made it possible to extend protection to 
many thousands more materials of all 
kinds. 

The lamination process has continued 
to fulfill every expectation entertained for 
it as an effective means of restoring and 
strengthening fragile, fragmented, or torn 
leaves. In the opinion of competent 
experts it is vastly superior both in quantity 
and quality of result to mousselining and 
crépelining, processes formerly employed. 


Experience 
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Thus the Repair Shop (operated by the 
Library Branch of the Government Print- 
ing Office) has reported that 66,335 manu- 
scripts were repaired during the year, 
which was an increase of about five per- 
cent over the total reported for 1948; and 
that of these, 52,059 were laminated, a 
forty-eight percent increase over the num- 
ber previously so treated. These figures 
compare with remarkable advantage to 
15,416 and 13,909 which were respectively 
the total output of the Repair Shop in 
1946 and 1945. Attention is currently 
being given to the possibility of attaining 
even greater production through the use 
of high pressure laminating machines for 
large scale work with modern documents. 

There is a heartening prospect of achiev- 
ing a new and important application of 
laminating techniques. Developed by Mr. 
William J. Barrow, distinguished pioneer 
in, and proponent of, the process, it has 
been given the descriptive name of “‘print 
lifting.’ During visits at the Library, Mr. 
Barrow has exhibited samples of his method 
for lifting ink by cellulose acetate from the 
surface of seriously deteriorated paper, 
transferring it to all-rag stock, and sealing it 
within foil. The relative inexpensiveness 
of the procedure (about ten cents a page) 
and Mr. Barrow’s recently perfected folia- 
tions for reimposing both sides of a leaf on 
more durable paper suggest significant 
potentialities for prolonging the utility of 
reference books, ‘‘source materials,” and 
other important works subjected to heavy 
and constant wear. It will, no doubt, be 
widely adopted and its adoption will almost 
certainly enrich the professional language 
of librarianship, but it is interesting to 
speculate on the bibliographical terms it 
will create. 

This is intriguing because, in most in- 
stances, only the surface ink is actually 
transferred, leaving the absorbed ink be- 
hind in the fibers. Thus there may be two 
“originals,”’ with one more “original” than 
the other because the paper will be un- 
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changed. On the other hand, the more 
“original,” willy be: the. less: <Sperfect,?7 
because its imperfection will be the very 
reason for resorting to the practice. Will 
an ink lifted first edition become a ‘“‘first 
edition once removed’? Will the lexi- 
cographers adduce a new word which will 
avoid confusing the frank imitation of a 
facsimile and the fraudulent imposture of a 
counterfet? Will the uniquity of manu- 
scripts be so insidiously threatened that 
stationery will become more significant in 
the trade than handwriting? Or, again, 
will ink lifted manuscripts have no more 
glaim to consideration than have letter- 
press copies or pantographs? Will forgers, 
the rest being simple, henceforth direct 
their cupidity and skill toward the fabrica- 
tion of spurious watermarks? Will decay 
be suddenly more dignified than recapture? 
These are conjectures which the future 
must determine; but it is not illogical to 
suppose that print lifting, like every device 
born to bless, may be surprisingly per- 
verted. And yet it might once have been 
a most welcome solution to those concerned 
for the preservation of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

It was on August 2, 1776, that “‘the 
Declaration of Independence being en- 
grossed and compared at the table, was 
signed by the Members.” Thereafter it 
was filed in the office of the Secretary of the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia. 
Like all parchment documents it was rolled 
up and rested undisturbed, except when 
it had to be brought out “to be signed 
by different delegates.”” When Congress, 
in order to avoid the British, adjourned on 
December 12, and reconvened eight days 
later in Baltimore, the Declaration was 
transported in a light wagon, where it 
remained for a little more than two months 
before returning to its first home. From 
September 1777 until July 1778, the Great 
Expression found temporary lodging in the 
courthouse at York, Pennsylvania. In 
1783 it was at Annapolis, Maryland; in 


1784 it reposed in Trenton, New Jersey; 
and in 1785 it was conveyed to the second 
storey of New York’s City Hall. When 
the first Congress under the Constitution 
convened it was given into the custody of 
that new agency, the Department of State. 
At the close of 1790 it went, with the Na- 
tional Government, back to Philadelphia, 
where, for a time, it was housed in a build- 
ing on Market Street at Arch and Sixth, 
and later at Fifth and Chestnut. 

By direction of President John Adams 
it was removed to the Federal City in the 
District of Columbia in 1800. For a period 
of two months it found shelter in lodgings 
constructed for the use of the Treasury 
Department; then, for about a year, it was 
among the occupants of the ‘“‘Seven Build- 
ings” at Nineteenth Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. At the expiration of that 
period it was deposited in the old War 
Office Building on Seventeenth Street. 
There it stayed until the summer of 1814, 
when the approach of another unfriendly 
British army persuaded James Monroe, 
Secretary of State, to issue an order for its 
It was hurriedly packed in a 
linen bag, placed overnight in an old barn 
belonging to Edgar Patterson, about two 
miles above Chain Bridge, and the next 
day was stored in the home of a Reverend 
Mr. Littlejohn, at Leesburg, Virginia, 
where it tarried for some weeks. After the 
English had not only departed but their 
fleet had left the Chesapeake Bay, the 
Declaration was carried back to Wash- 


evacuation. 


ington. 

Its gregarious existence may be pre- 
sumed to have had some deleterious effect 
upon that imperishable document. In any 
event when Richard Rush, who had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Monroe, commented on 
Benjamin Owen Tyler’s facsimile, the day 
being September 10, 1817, it was to 
remark: 


‘The foregoing copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence has been collat- 
ed with the original instrument and 
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found correct. I have myself ex- 
amined the signatures to each. 
« Those executed by Mr. Tyler, are 
curiously exact imitations, so much 
so, that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for the closest scrutiny to 
distinguish them, were it not for the 
hand of time, from the originals. 


It weuld be equally “difficult, if not 
impossible,” to understand why Mr. Rush 
alluded to “the hand of time,’’ unless it 
had been laid heavily. The suspicion may 
have gained credibility when, on June 5, 
1823, the National Intelligencer (Washing- 


ton) announced: 


The city Gazette informs us, that 
Mr. William J. Stone, a respectable 
and enterprising Engraver of this 
City, has, after a labor of three years, 
completed a fac simile of the Original 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
now in the archives of the govern- 
ment; that it is executed with the 
greatest exactness and fidelity; and 
that the Department of State has be- 
come the purchaser of the plate. 
[The plate is now in the National 
Archives.] We are very glad to 
hear this, for the original of that 
paper which ought to be im- 
mortal and imperishable, by being 
so much handled by copyists 
and curious visitors, might receive 
facility of 
multiplying copies of it now pos- 
sessed by the Department of State, 
will render the further exposure of 
the original unnece§sary. 


serious injury. ‘The 


Again, references to immortality, im- 
perishability and constant handling 
invoke wonder if some injury may not 
have already come upon it. 

In 1841, Daniel Webster was Secretary 
of State, and on June 11 he wrote to the 
Honorable Henry L. Ellsworth, Commis- 
sioner of Patents, ‘““‘Having learned that 
there is in the new building appropriated 
to the Patent Office suitable accommoda- 
tions for the safe-keeping, as well as the 
exhibition of the various articles now 
deposited in this Department, and usually 
exhibited to visitors . . . I have directed 
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them to be transmitted to you.” Item 6 
in the accompanying inventory was the 
Declaration. A few months later Mr. 
Ellsworth proudly reported: ‘The costly 
articles formerly kept in the State Depart- 
ment for exhibition are now transferred 
to the National Gallery.” 

There in the white marble edifice at 
Seventh and F Streets, in a white painted 
hall, the Declaration and General Wash- 
ington’s commission as Commander-in- 
Chief were hung in a single frame and 
placed opposite a tall window where they 
were exposed to the “chill of winter and 
the glare and heat of summer.” ‘There 
they remained for thirty-five years. ‘There 
they remained on exhibition even after 
the Patent Office ceased to be a bureau of 
the Department of State. There the 
Declaration was referred to by a writer 
in the United States Magazine for October 
1856, as “that old looking paper [sic], 
with the fading ink.”? There it was when 
John B. Ellis noted in-The Sights and Secrets 
of the National Capital (Chicago, 1869): 
“Tt is old and yellow, and the ink is fading 
from the paper [sic].”’ There it aroused 
the interest of an anonymous contributor 
to the Historical Magazine for October 
1870, who wrote: 

The original manuscripts of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and of 
Washington’s Commission, now in the 
United States Patent Office, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., are said to be rapidly 
fading out, so that, in a few years, only 
the naked parchments will remain. 
Already, nearly all the signatures at- 
tached to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are entirely effaced. Sur- 
prise has been expressed that no effort 
has been made by the United States 
Government to save those documents, 
as it is understood that the British 
Museum is constantly restoring old 


manuscripts to their original condi- 
tion. 


The deterioration was officially acknowl- 
edged when, in May 1873, the Historical 
Magazine published a statement by the 
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Honorable Mortimer Dormer Leggett, 
Commissioner of Patents: “‘Itis true that the 
writing and the names in Washington’s 
Commission and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are rapidly fading out.” Mr. 
Leggett added: “‘Many of the names to the 
Declaration are already illegible.”’ 


Had the custody of the Department of 
State been alienated? There was one who 
thought so. The Honorable Robert H. 
Duell, Commissioner of Patents, wrote 
to the Honorable Zachariah Chandler, 
Secretary of the Interior, on April 11, 1876: 


I am not aware that there is any law 
covering the matter, or consigning the 
document to your custody. Many 
years since the buildings in the city 
wherein such a document could be 
safely stored were very few. The tra- 
dition of the matter is that the docu- 
ment was placed in the Patent Office 
building for safe-keeping, the State 
Department being in a brick build- 
ing which offered no security against 
finer ee. 

I therefore give it as my judgment 
that the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Commission of General Wash- 
ington, associated with it in the same 
frame, belong to your Department as 
heirlooms. 


Less than a month later, the heirloom 
was back in Philadelphia, where its one 
hundredth anniversary was celebrated 
with a national exposition. President 
Ulysses S. Grant had entrusted it to the 
temporary keeping of the city’s mayor, the 
Honorable William S. Stokley. The Pub- 
lic Ledger for May 8, 1876, as quoted in 
John S. Longshore and Benjamin L. 
Knowles: The Centennial Liberty Bell (Phil- 
adelphia, 1876) reported: 


As already observed, the Declaration 
thus ordered to be engrossed and 
signed is the instrument restored to 
Independence Hall on Saturday. The 
parchment scroll is now framed and 
glazed for protection, and is deposited 
in a fireproof safe especially designed 
for both preservation and convenient 
display. Its aspect is of course faded 


and time-worn. The text is fully legi- 
ble, but the major part of the signa- 
tures are so pale as to be only dimly 
discernible in the strongest light, a 
few remain readable, and some are 
wholly invisible, the spaces. which con- 
tained them presenting only a blank. 


When Colonel Frank M. Etting, Chair- 
man of the Committees on the Restoration 
of Independence Hall and of the National 
Centennial Commemoration, on July 2, 
1876, addressed the company at the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Introduc- 
tion and Adoption of the ‘‘Resolutions 
Respecting Independency,” he waved an 
arm and said: ““Yonder parchment brought 
back by us, scarce bears trace of the sig- 
natures, the execution of which made 
fifty-six names imperishable.” Three days 
later the Philadelphia Press described it as 
“‘age-dimmed.”’? On the Glorious Fourth 
the document had been read aloud by a 
grandson of Richard Henry Lee to the 
collected throng, and, thereafter, according 
to James Dabney McCabe, in The Illus- 
trated History of the Centennial Exhibition 
(Philadelphia, 1876): “‘The faded and 
crumbling manuscript, held together by a 
simple frame was then exhibited to the 
crowd and was greeted with cheer after 
cheer.”” Mr. McCabe appears to have 
quoted the Public Ledger verbatim, 

It was while the document sojourned in 
Philadelphia that the Congress of the 
United States adopted a Joint Resolution, 
approved August 3, 1876, (19 Stats. 216) 
providing “‘that a commission, consisting 
of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
the Librarian of Congress, be empowered 
to have resort to such means as will most 
effectually restore the writing of the origi- 
nal manuscript of the Declaration of 
Independence, with the signatures ap- 
pended thereto, now in the United States 
Patent Office; and that the expense 
attending the same be defrayed out of the 
contingent fund of the Interior Depart- 
ment.” 
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The Joint Resolution had been intro- 
duced January 5, 1876, and thus news of 
the commission had preceded the formal 
action which authorized it. As early as 
April 10, George C. Smith, formerly clerk 
of the Committee on Claims, from Cam- 
bridge, Illinois, had written to his Con- 
gressman, John Rice Eden: 


I write to ask a personal favor. I 
have a friend in Washington who is an 
applicant for the work of restoring 
the original Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that has been entrusted to Mr. 
Spofford, Prof. Henry, & the Sec’y 
of the Interior. I want to endorse him 
as fully worthy to be entrusted with the 
work, both as a man of character 
and reliability, and as a pen artist of 
rare skill and taste. I refer to Wm. 
J. Canby, of Philadelphia, a relative 
of the late Gen. Canby, and now em- 
ployed in the Washington Gas Light 
Co. He isthe most worthy man I have 
ever known in any position so hum- 
ble—serving as a clerk, with artistic 
and literary abilities of a high order— 
financial embarrassments exiling him 
from home and family for employ- 
ment. 

I ask that you will convey this to 
Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of Con- 
gress, with such endorsement of me 
as you think proper. [Spofford Pa- 
pers, Library of Congress] 


Congressman Eden obliged. He in- 
formed Mr. Spofford that the writer was “‘a 
man of strict integrity, and every way a 
very worthy man.” Five days later, the 
eminent proprietor of the Public Ledger, 
George W. Childs, from his Philadelphia 
office, addressed Mr. Spofford, assuring 
him that Mr. Canby was “‘one of the very 
best writers in America, and would be in 
every way a suitable party to restore the 
Declaration.” Mr. Canby had already 
explained to the Librarian on April 13, 
in a message written in his extraordinarily 
beautiful script, just how he proposed to 
set about the work: 

My desire to be employed by your 


Committee to restore by retracing 
the manuscript of the original Decla- 


ou) 


ration of Independence, is not merely 
a selfish one. I feel a very great in- 
terest, as an American citizen, in the 
document, an interest almost amount- 
ing to veneration, and I should be 
very unwilling to assume the task had 
I any evidence, satisfactory to my own 
mind, that any other person, or any 
other method could better perform 
the work and produce the desired re- 
sult with more certainty as to faith- 
fulness and less danger from failure. I 
have had over thirty years experience 
in handling the pen upon parchment, 
and in that time, as an expert, have 
engrossed hundreds of ornamental, 
special documents. I have experi- 
mented with all kinds of inks. I 
have also had experience in restoring 
old manuscripts in precisely the method 
which I propose to adopt in the case 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
My experience with parchment is such 
as to assure me that any attempt what- 
ever to restore the writing by the use 
of chemicals, either dry or wet, or 
to moisten the parchment with any 
liquid whatever will be disastrous 
and absolutely destructive of the 
document itself. 

I therefore wish most respectfully 
but strenuously to urge upon you not 
to attempt any such experiment with 
this valued instrument. It is too 
precious to be tampered with by any 
doubtful method. The only feasible 
plan is to replenish the original supply 
of ink, which has been destroyed by 
the action of light and time, with an 
ink well known to be, for all practi- 
cable purpeses, imperishable. [Spof- 
ford Papers, Library of Congress] 


By a coincidence this application was 
written on the one hundred and thirty- 
third anniversary of the birth of the 
Declaration’s author, Mr. Jefferson. But 
Perhaps 

While 
it waited the document was, of course, 
sent on loan to Philadelphia, where it was 
exhibited in that “‘first class fireproof safe.” 
When the fireproof doors were open, the 
document was displayed behind a heavy 
plate glass inner door. The doors were 
closed at night. After the conclusion of 


the Commission took no action. 
it waited for legislative sanction. 
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the exposition there was a well organized 
effort to obtain permanent possession of 
the document for Philadelphia, but noth- 
ing came of it. The Declaration belonged 
to the ‘“‘national muniments.”’ 

An exchange of letters between Hamilton 
Fish, Secretary of State, and Zachariah 
Chandler, Secretary of the Interior, nego- 
tiated, with the approval of President 
Grant, the recommitment of the document 
to the Department of State which had just 
moved into a new and fireproof building 
which it shared with the War and Navy 
Departments. It was fortunate for the 
Declaration because the ‘‘magnificent 
halls” of the “fireproof Patent Office 
were destroyed in a conflagration which 
broke out a few months later. 

The Declaration was returned to the 
custody of the Department of State on 
March 3, 1877, and was placed in a cabinet 
on the eastern side of the departmental 
library where it was exhibited for seventeen 
years. 

The Commission came to life on May 5, 
1880, when it met pursuant to a call from 
the Secretary of the Interior, whose juris- 
diction might have been supposed to have 
lapsed with the document’s return to the 
Department of State. A resolution was 
adopted, requesting that a committee of 
experts be appointed by the president of 
the National Academy of Sciences to con- 
sider ‘“‘whether such restoration be expe- 
dient or practicable, and if so in what way 
the object can be best accomplished.” The 
president of the Academy, Professor Wil- 
liam B. Rogers, graciously complied. For 
the committee of experts he selected Wol- 
cott Gibbs (who served as chairman), J. E. 
Hilgard, J. Lawrence Smith, R. E. Rogers, 
and;,.C, -F.., Chandler ‘They * reported 
January 7, 1881: 

That in the judgment of the commit- 
tee, it is not expedient to attempt to 
restore the manuscript by chemical 
means, partly because such methods 


are at best imperfect and uncertain in 
their results, and partly because the 


committee believes that the injury to 
the document in question is due, not 
merely to the fading of the ink em- 
ployed, but also and in large measure 
to the fact that press copies have been 
taken from the original, so that a part 
of the ink has been removed from the 
parchment. 

The committee is therefore of the 
opinion that it will be best either to 
cover the present receptacle of the 
manuscript with an opaque lid or to 
remove the manuscript from its frame 
and place it in a portfolio, where it 
may be protected from the action of 
light; and furthermore that no press 
copies of any part of it should in future 
be permitted. [National Academy cf 
Sciences, Proceedings, . . . 1881] 


Perhaps the lid was opaqued, but little 
attention seems promptly to have been 
given the experts’ recommendation. Per- 
haps there were then those in the De- 
partment who, like a later historian of the 
Department, Gaillard Hunt, believed that 
they were “in error in supposing that 
more than one press copy was ever taken 
of the document.”? Mr. Hunt has insisted 
that William J. Stone (supra) was the 
engraver of “‘the only facsimile of the 
Declaration that has ever been made.” 
It was not until 1894, that the following 
announcement was made: 

The rapid fading of the text of the 
original Declaration of Independence 
and the deterioration of the parch- 
ment upon which it is engrossed, from 
exposure to the light and from lapse 
of time, render it impracticable for the 
Department longer to exhibit it or 
to handle it. For the secure preserva- 
tion of its present condition, so far as 
may be possible, it has been carefully 
wrapped and placed flat in a steel case. 


That consignment took place on the two 
hundred and_ seventy-eighth anniversary 
of Shakespeare’s death, but, unlike the 
Bard, the instrument, from time to time 
emerged from the tomb. Thus, in 1898, 
when a photograph of it was made ex- 
pressly for the Ladies Home Journal, it 
was found to be “‘still in good legible 
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condition,” although “some of the signa- 
tures . . . [were] necessarily blurred from 
its long exposure to light when it was kept 
on view.” 

The aid of the National Academy of 
Sciences was again solicited, when, on 
April 14, 1903, John Hay, Secretary of 
State asked for “‘such recommendations as 
may seem practicable . . . touching its 


preservation.” Continuing, Colonel Hay 


explained: 


It is now kept out of the light, sealed 
between two sheets of glass, presum- 
ably proof against air, and locked in a 
steel safe. I am unable to say, how- 
ever, that, in spite of these precautions, 
observed for the past ten years, the 
text is not continuing to fade and the 
parchment to wrinkle and perhaps to 
break. 


Charles F. Chandler reported for a 
committee of the Academy exactly ten 
days later: 


In response to a communication re- 
ceived from you a committee was ap- 
pointed by President Agassiz of the 
National Academy of Sciences to con- 
fer with you with regard to the present 
condition of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and to make such recom- 
mendations as should seem desirable 
to insure the preservation of this pre- 
cious instrument. The committee 
was also requested to send their report 
to you directly in. order to avoid the 
delay which might result from re- 
porting in the usual manner to the 
officers of the Academy. The mem- 
bers of the committee are John S. 
Billings, Ira Remsen, and Charles F. 
Chandler. 

After conferring with you, the com- 
mittee was given an opportunity to 
make a careful examination of the 
instrument with the assistance of Mr. 
A. H. Allen, Chief of the Bureau of 
Rolls and Library, and with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Wilbur M. Gray of the 
Army Medical Museum. 

The instrument has suffered very 
seriously from the very harsh treatment 
to which it was exposed in the earlier 
years of the Republic. Folding and 
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rolling have creased and broken the 
parchment. The wet press-copying 
operation, to which it was exposed 
about 1820, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a facsimile copy, removed a 
large portion of the ink. Subsequent 
exposure to the action of light for more 
than thirty years, while the instrument 
was placed on exhibition, has resulted 
in the fading of the ink, particularly in 
the signatures. The present method 
of caring for the instrument seems to 
be the best that can be suggested. 

The committee is pleased to find 
that no evidence of mould or other 
disintegrating agents can be dis- 
covered upon the parchment; nor any 
evidence that disintegration is now in 
progress. 

The investigation has been facili- 
tated by the photograph that was 
taken in 1883, two years after the 
previous examination by a committee 
of the Academy, and we would sug- 
gest the desirability of taking another 
photograph of about the same size at 
the present time,-~and from time to 
time in the future as an aid to future 
investigations. 

The committee does not consider 
it wise to apply any chemicals with a 
view to restoring the original color of 
the ink, because such application 
could be but partially successful, as 
a considerable percentage of the 
original ink was removed in making 
the copy about.1820, and also because 
the application might result in serious 
discoloration of the parchment; nor 
does the committee consider it neces- 
sary or advisable to apply any solution, 

such as collodion, paraffin, etc., with 
a view to strengthening the parch- 
ment or making it moisture proof. 

The committee is of the opinion 
that the present method of protecting 
the instrument should be continued}; 
that it should be kept in the dark 
and as dry as possible, and never 
placed on exhibition. 


The’ Secretary, in his acknowledgment, 
reported to the committee: ‘‘I have al- 
ready caused your advice to be followed by 
securing a photograph for comparison with 
that of 1883.” He seems scrupulously to 
have accepted the committee’s other 
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recommendations. William H. Michael, 
in The Declaration of Independence (Washing- 
ton, 1904) alluded to the fact that the 
document had been “locked and sealed, 
by order of Secretary Hay, and is no 
longer shown to anyone except by his 
direction.” 

Its repose was undisturbed until April 
21, 1920, when Bainbridge Colby, then 
Secretary of State, concerned for ‘‘the 
care and preservation of the original 
Declaration of Independence, Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Treaties, Proc- 
lamations and Laws which under law are 
deposited with the Department of State,” 
issued an order: 


A Committee is hereby appointed 
to study the proper steps that should 
be taken for the permanent and ef- 
fective preservation from deterioration 
and from danger from fire, or other 
form of destruction, of those docu- 
ments of supreme value which under 
the law are deposited with the Secre- 
tary of State. The inquiry will in- 
clude the question of the display of 
certain of these documents for the 
benefit of the patriotic public, their 
location in the Department and the 
cases which should be provided for 
their safe-keeping. The Committee 
will consist of Mr. Gaillard Hunt, a 
Special Officer of the Department of 
State, and the following gentlemen: 
Mr. Worthington Chauncey Ford, 
Editor of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, formerly Chief of the Manu- 
script Division of the Library of 
Congress, who now has in his charge 
the manuscript collection of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
Mr. R. W. D. Connor, Secretary of 
the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, who has charge of the ar- 
chives and historical manuscripts of 
North Carolina. 

The Committee will report to the 
Secretary of State at the earliest date 
Practicable after a thorough inquiry 
and investigation. 

The officers of the Department will 
afford the Committee all necessary 
facilities for carrying out this order. 

[Copy in Manuscripts Division, Li- 
brary of Congress. ] 


The members of the Committee served 
without compensation, but their travelling 
expenses and subsistence were paid by 
the Department. They reported on May 
DY 


The Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution are now kept in 
two steel safes in the Library. The 
safes were made in 1892 for exposition 
purposes at the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago. The Constitution is exhibited 
occasionally and the Declaration of 
Independence at rare intervals and 
only by the direct order of the Secre- 
tary of State. The safes are con- 
structed of thin sheets of steel. They 
are not fireproof nor would they offer 
much obstruction to an evil-disposed 
person who wished to break into 
them. .. . Smoking is permitted 
in... the Library. 

We made an examination of the 
original Declaration of Indepen- 
dence as at present cared for, and re- 
moved it from its frame to study its 
actual condition. We find that the 
parchment is still strong, pliable and 
without signs of deterioration. ‘The 
folds and creases are such as were 
made before it was framed and are 
due to careless handling. The ink 
was much affected when the copy was 
made in 1825 [sic], the signatures 
having especially suffered, and while 
opinions may differ as to the cause 
of the fading of the ink within recent 
years, we believe the fading can go 
no further. We see no reason why 
the original document should not be 
exhibited if the parchment be laid 
between two sheets of glass, hermeti- 
cally sealed at the edges and exposed 
only to diffused light. It is impossi- 
ble to attempt to restore the legibility 
of the signatures without risking injury 
to the parchment or to the writing, 
and without producing a falsified 
document. 

As to the means to be employed 
we recommend that a special fireproof 
safe be made to hold the Declaration 
for exhibition purposes, to be open 
only during the hours when the 
Department is open to the public. 
The design for such a safe might be 
called for from expert safemakers. 
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There have been several instances in 
recent years where large buildings 
have been destroyed by fire and docu- 
ments in their safes have escaped 
destruction, notably in the case of 
the Equitable Building in New York 
and more recently in Chamberlain’s 
Hotel at Fortress Monroe. 

The four sheets of the Constitution 
are in excellent condition, the parch- 
ment showing no signs of deteriora- 
tion; the ink is strong and the writing 
clear. Exposure to diffused light will 
not affect their qualities. Properly 
cared for they have as reasonable a 
prospect of life as the parchments of 
the middle ages, which have survived 
for centuries. We would suggest that 
each sheet be treated in the same 
manner as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ‘The glass now used is not 
sufficiently heavy to prevent some 
buckling of the parchment—unsightly 
rather than dangerous. With heavier 
glass this can be avoided. Provision 
should be made also for a steel safe 
as is recommended for the Declaration 
of Independence. . . . [Copy in Man- 
uscripts Division, Library of Con- 
gress | 


Among the Committee’s ‘‘supplemen- 
tary recommendations” were these: 


There are documents in the De- 


partment which form no part of its« 


records concerning which the follow- 
ing facts may be recalled: 


On March 3, 1903, President 
Roosevelt directed that the records and 
papers of the Continental Congress, 
the papers of George Washington, of 
James Madison, of ‘Thomas Jefferson, 
of Alexander Hamilton, of James 
Monroe and of Benjamin Franklin be 
transferred from the Department of 
State to the Library of Congress. ‘This 
transfer was made under a provision 
of an Act of February 25, 1903, that 
any Executive Department may turn 
over to the Library of Congress books, 
maps, or other material no longer 
needed for the use of the Department. 
The papers specified above had been 
purchased at various times by the 
Government except the papers of the 
Continental Congress which were de- 
posited with the Department under the 


Organic Act of September 15, 1789. 
There being at the time of their pur- 
chase no really suitable depository, 
the Department of State became the 
custodian. ‘The transfer of the papers 
to the Library of Congress followed 
naturally the construction of the new 
Library building and the creation as 
an important part of the Library, of a 
Division of Manuscripts, designed 
especially to hold such papers as are 
described above, for the benefit of 
historical writers and scholars. Under 
this order the Department took out 
from the Madison papers his ‘‘Notes 
of Debates” in the Constitutional 
Convention and from the Franklin 
and Continental Congress papers cer- 
tain documents and record books not 
wholly bearing on foreign affairs. It 
results that for effective purposes of use 
and study the papers of the Continental 
Congress, of Madison and of Franklin, 
as they are now held in the Library of 
Congress, are not complete and the 
papers now held in the Department 
pertaining to foreign affairs are still 
less complete. ; 


Most important of all are the Jour- 
nal and accompanying papers of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
now stored without list or number in a 
small trunk, and which formed the 
material from which the Journal of the 
Convention was prepared in 1819 by 
John Quincy Adams. The historical 
value of these papers cannot be exag- 
gerated and they deserve every con- 
sideration for their safety and employ- 
ment. 


In these cases the papers have ceased 
to have any of the qualities of docu- 
ments for administration, and are 
purely historical in their nature. 
They antedate the creation of the De- 
partment of State. Except for the 
Journal and papers of the Constitu- 
tional Convention they were arbitra- 
rily selected, destroying the integrity of 
collections and placed where their use 
by historical students is well-nigh im- 
possible. Separated from their context 
they can never form more than frag- 
mentary and incomplete records, and 
being unlisted they are exposed to 
loss. Their number is insignificant 
compared to the number of similar 
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documents already sent from these 
collections to the Library of Congress. 
We recommend, therefore, that the 
papers described be sent to the Library 
of Congress. 


Nothing was done immediately; but a 
few months later a change of administra- 
tion took place, and on September 28, 
1921, Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of 
State, addressed President Wilson’s suc- 
cessor: 


I enclose an executive order for your 
signature, if you approve, transferring 
to the custody of the Library of 
Congress the original Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution of the 
United States which are now in the 
custody of this Department. It is 
the opinion of the Solicitor of the 
Department, in which I concur, that 
legal authority for this transfer exists 
under the act approved February 23, 
1903, referred to in the order. 

I make this recommendation be- 
cause in the Library of Congress these 
muniments will be in the custody of 
experts skilled in archival preserva- 
tion, in a building of modern fireproof 
construction, where they can safely be 
exhibited to the many visitors. who 
now desire to see them. The facilities 
for their care and exhibition in this 
Department are not satisfactory, as 
there is no exhibition room and fire 
hazard always exists. 

I also enclose for your information a 
memorandum concerning these docu- 
ments. [Copy in Manuscripts Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress] 


At the lower left hand corner of this 
letter was typed a series of four initials: 
“DP-GH:EMC-SS.” Of these “GH” is 
readily identified as Gaillard Hunt who is 
said to have instigated the proposal. 
“SS,”? no doubt, may correctly be trans- 
lated as Secretary of State. 

As to the enclosures, both written by 
Mr. Hunt, one was a memorandum on the 
Constitution of the United States, the other 
a memorandum on the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The statement on the Decla- 


ration reviewed the archival responsibilities 
\ 


of the Department of State; traced the 
progress of the Declaration from the mo- 
ment when it was surrendered by Charles 
Thomson, retiring Secretary of Congress, 
July 24, 1789, to Roger Alden, Deputy 
Secretary, upon the order -of President 
Washington; cited the authorization of the 
“head of any executive Department,” as 
contained in the Act of February 25, 1903, 
“to turn over to the Library of Congress 
for the use of the Library of Congress any 
books, maps, or other material, in the 
Library of the Department ... no longer 
needed for its use’’?; and continued: 


The [Library of Congress] building 
is of modern fireproof construction; 
there is no fire in it; smoking is not al- 
lowed; it has exhibition halls which 
are always under guard. It is the 


= resort of all visitors to Washington, 


who may see there a large collection 
of original Revolutionary documents; 
but there is no document which they 
desire to [i. e. so] much to see as the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Attention is called to the report of 
the committee of experts made to the 
Secretary of State, under his order of 
April 21, 1920. They gave it as their 
opinion that there was no reason why 
the Declaration should not be exhibited 

“under proper safeguard. 

Attention is also invited to the 
following remarks in the report of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
made in 1918, with respect to the 
inflammability of the building which 
the State Department now occupies: 
“The building itself has low combusti- 
bility, but owing to its arrangement 
and inflammable contents the fire 
hazard is high”; and, ‘“‘The exterior 
of this building and its general con- 
struction is very similar to that of the 
old Equitable Building in New York 
City,”’ which was completely wrecked 
by fire. [Copy in Manuscripts Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress] 

President Harding was agreeable to the 
suggestion and, on September 29, issued 


an Executive Order: 


The original engrossed Declaration 
of Independence and the original en- 
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grossed Constitution of the United 
States, now in the Department of 
State, are . . . hereby ordered to be 
transferred from the Department of 
State to the custody of the Library of 
Congress, to be there preserved and 
exhibited under such rules and regula- 
tions as may from time to time be 
prescribed by the Librarian of Con- 
gress. 

This order is issued at the request of 
the Secretary of State, who has no suit- 
able place for the exhibition of these 
muniments and whose building is 
believed to be not as safe a depository 
for them as the Library of Congress, 
and for the additional reason that it is 
desired to satisfy the laudable wish of 
patriotic Americans to have an oppor- 
tunity to see the original fundamental 
documents upon which rest their 
Independence and their Government. 


On the following day, Mr. Hughes, 
sent to Herbert Putnam, LL.D., Librarian 
of Congress, a copy of the Executive 
Order, and announced that he was 
‘prepared to turn the documents over to 
you when you are ready to receive them.” 
Mr. Putnam was quite ready. He pre- 
sented himself at once at the Department. 
There, in the presence of the Secretary of 
State, the safes were opened, both docu- 
ments were carried by Library of Congress 
employees to the Library’s ‘‘mail wagon,” 
placed upon a pile of leather United 
States mail sacks, used as a cushion, and 
transported to Capitol Hill. Later in the 
day the Secretary of the Library informed 
the Chief of the Order Division, that the 
documents had been placed by. Mr. 
Putnam “‘in the safe in his office.’ Then, 
on October 3, Mr. Putnam took up the 
question of their permanent location, in a 
memorandum to his Superintendent of the 
Library Building and Grounds: 


An element in the intent of the 
transfer was that hereafter, in the 
Library, they might be treated in such 
a way as, while fully safe-guarding 
them and giving them distinction, 
they should be open to inspection to the 
public at large. 
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This expectation will require: 

(1) A location (inevitably one of 
the main open spaces on the second 
floor west) accessible to visitors in the 
natural course and without formality; 

(2) A setting: secure, ample for the 
complete display of all szx folios, in 
which each folio should set into a 
framework (preferably of bronze) 
and the framework as a whole firmly 
fixed; 

(3) The possibility (for instance by 
winged doors) of locking each folio 
or the entire group; 

(4) Protection from excess of natural 
light and the counter-action of such 
of this as is unavoidable by a modified 
artificial light. 

Such a setting — safe, dignified, 
adequate, and in every way suitable 
to these two fundamentals of our na- 
tional archives, will require a careful 
architectural design. Material less 
than bronze would be unworthy. 

‘The cost must be considerable. 

As the fact of the transfer has been 
made public and a reasonably prompt 
exhibit of the documents will be ex- 
pected, it is desirable that prompt 
measures shall be taken to arrange 
the setting, and I suggest that im- 
mediate consideration be given to 
the design and that an estimate for 
the requisite expenditure be for-. 
warded immediately to the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury with the request that 
it be added to your annual estimates 
already transmitted, and that the 
sum be made immediately available. 


The new Bureau of the Budget was about 
to print the estimates for the forthcoming 
fiscal year. Mr. Putnam had no time to 
secure blue prints, and, on the basis of 
actual specifications, supply a_ precise 
statement of the funds which would be 
required for the dignified public presenta- 
tion of the documents. He consulted the 
Superintendent of the Building and, on his 
advice, requested the sum of $12,000 for 
the purpose. It was not a satisfactory 
way to proceed, the Librarian cheerfully 
admitted; it would be necessary to “‘see 
what he could do” for that amount. The 
alternative ‘““would be to go to work and 
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make a design in the abstract without 
regard to cost,” which would be “likely 
to be more expensive.” It was, he said, 
“the only thing that could be done at the 
moment’; time was pressing. But he 
knew, in general, what he wanted. He 
told an appropriations committee about 
it on Monday, January 16, 1922: 


Within the past three months it [i. e. 
the Department of State] has turned 
over to us the two most fundamental 
archives in the possession of the 
Government—the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution. 

It has also since that turned over to 
us the original of the Articles of Con- 
federation and other remaining ar- 
chives of that fundamental period. It 
did this knowing that they would be 
much safer with us and believing also 
that with us some of these documents, 
particularly the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, would 
be so placed that the public might see 
them without injury to them and with- 
out endangering them. ‘There is a way 
if we could construct, say, on the second 
floor on the western side in that long 
open gallery a railed inclosure, mate- 
rial of bronze, where these documents, 
with one or two auxiliary documents 
leading up to them, could be placed, 
where they need not be touched by 
anybody but where a mere passer-by 
could see them, where they could be 
set in permanent bronze frames and 
where they could be protected from 
the natural light, lighted only by soft 
incandescent lamps. ‘This result could 
be achieved and you would have some- 
thing that every visitor to Washington 
would wish to tell about when he re- 
turned and who would regard it, as the 
newspapermen are saying, with keen 
interest as a sort of “‘shrine.” 


In response to a question as to the present 
whereabouts of the documents, Mr. Put- 
nam explained: 


In the safe in my office. The Dec- 
laration is in one large sheet, framed 
behind a glass, but framed in the 
cheapest oak. The Constitution is in 
four frames, very large frames, and 
then in addition there are the Articles 


of Confederation and there are one or 
two other very distinguished papers 
leading up to these exhibits already 
existing in our collection. 


Mr. Putnam made his point. When the 
Honorable Clarence Cannon reported the 
bill, two weeks later, it included an item 
“for providing a safe, permanent reposi- 
tory of appropriate design, within the 
Library of Congress building, for the 
originals of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United 
States, $12,000, to be immediately avail- 
able.” It was enacted into law and ap- 
proved on March 20 (42 Stats. 434). 

The “‘safe, permanent repository,’’ which 
became ‘‘a sort of shrine,” developed under 
the direction of the late Elliott Woods, 
Architect of the Capitol; the designer was 
Francis H. Bacon (brother of Henry Bacon, 
architect of the Lincoln Memorial), of the 
Francis H. Bacon Company of Boston and 
New York. Contracts were let by the 
Architect of the Capitol to the Hilgartner 
Marble Company, of Baltimore, and to 
John Williams, Inc., of New York, for the 
metal cases and bronze work. 

-David Lynn, who had succeeded Mr. 
Woods, supervised the construction. The 
site selected was on the second floor of the 
Great Hall, in the center of the building, 
on the west side, and on the axis of the 
Capitol. For background, grayish black 
York fossil marble, quarried near Platts- 
burg, New York, was selected. Into it 
was incised and gilded the legend: ‘‘The 
Declaration of Independence and _ the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America.” Beneath the lettering was in- 
stalled an upright frame or case, with 
gold-plated bronze doors, which would 
contain the Declaration, the form of the 
case being that of a conventional altar 
piece. During the hours when the Library 
was open to the public, the doors would be 
swung back, thus permitting a full view 
of the instrument. Below and in front 
of the upright case would be a much 
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larger case, in the form of a desk, or lectern, 
with claw feet and a sloping top, which 
would receive the five sheets on which the 
Constitution was written and transmitted 
to the “old” Congress. In front of this 
case would be placed a small carved stool, 
both case and stool being executed in 
Asbury pink Tennessee marble, quarried 
near Knoxville. The marbles immediately 
adjacent to and surrounding the manu- 
scripts would be all products of America, 
but the floor and balustrade would be 
imported from abroad to correspond with 
other marble in that part of the Library. 

Both cases would be covered with 
double panes of plate glass, with specially 
prepared gelatin films between the two 
plates to exclude the actinic rays of light. 
These gelatin filters were suggested by, 
and would be made under the direction 
of Mr. Gustavus T. Kirby, formerly of 
the American Art Association, then of 
the Kirby, Champeau Company, of 
New York, who~had displayed a most 
helpful interest in preserving the manu- 
scripts from injurious light. 

The floor beneath the “shrine”? would 
be of Vert Tinos No. 3 marble, quarried 
on the Grecian Island of Tinos, with a 
border of gray Vermont marble from 
Rutland. Surrounding the entire ‘“‘shrine”’ 
would be a solid white balustrade of 
Italian marble from Carrara, suggesting 
the chancel rail before an altar, which 
from the outside would provide a clear 
view of the charters. Pilgrims intent 
upon a closer scrutiny would pass in 
single file within the balustrade. A 
twenty-four hour detail of uniformed 
guards would protect the enclosure from 
the ‘evil-disposed.” 

The ‘‘shrine’ was completed early in 
1924, and dedicated on February 28 in 
the presence of President and Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, Secretary Hughes, and a repre- 
sentative group from Congress - which 
included Speaker Frederick Huntington 
Gillett. Not a word was spoken, Mr. 
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Putnam stood upon the “‘desk,”’ and fitted 
the Declaration to its frame, then ar- 
ranged the leaves of the Constitution, 
closed the lid, turned the locks, and the 
staff of the Library, assembled in the 
adjoining hall, sang two stanzas of 
America. That was all. Yet the cere- 
mony was as moving as it was outwardly 
austere; it seemed to Mr. Putnam that 
‘“‘the impression upon the audience proved 
the emotional potency of documents ani- 
mate with a great tradition.” 

Except for one protracted interruption 
the Declaration has hung upon that wall. 
As early as April 30, 1941, when the 
progress of the Second World War sug- 
gested that the United States might be- 
come involved, Archibald MacLeish, who 
had recently succeeded Herbert Putnam as 
Librarian of Congress, concerned for the 
safety of the most precious objects in his 
charge, wrote to the Secretary of the 
Treasury “‘to enquire whether space 
might perhaps be found at [the Bullion 
Depository in] Fort Knox for these 
materials [including, of course, the Declara- 
tion and the Constitution] in the unlikely 
event that it becomes necessary to remove 
them from Washington.” 

Mr.. Morgenthau replied that space 
would be made available in the Bullion 
Depository ‘“‘for=storage of such of the 
more important papers as you might 
designate.” Eventually more than sixty 
cubic feet were reserved to accommodate 
“the priceless heart of. the country’s 
greatest collection of books and manu- 
scripts.” 

The Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor oa 
December seventh. On the twenty-third 
in the presence of the Librarian and his 
principal associates, the Declaration and 
the Constitution were removed from the 
“shrine,” and placed between two sheets 
of acid-free manila paper. The docu- 
ments were then wrapped in a container 
stiffened at top and bottom with all-rag, 
neutral millboard and secured by scotch 
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tape, and inserted in a specially designed 
bronze container, which had been scrupu- 
lously cleaned of [except scotch tape] other 
possible harmful elements, and heated for 
some six hours to a temperature of about 
90° F. to drive off any moisture. Empty 
space was then filled with sheets of all-rag, 
neutral millboard, and the top of the con- 
tainer was screwed tight over a cork gasket 
and locked with padlocks on each side. It 
was late in the evening when work was 
suspended. 

On the day after Christmas the Attorney 
General ruled that the Librarian of Con- 
gress had complete control of the docu- 
ments in his keeping, and that he could 
‘“‘without further authority from the Con- 
gress or the President take such action as 
he deems necessary for the proper protec- 
tion and preservation of these docu- 
ments.” Preparations resumed. 
Under the constant surveillance of armed 
guards, the bronze container was removed 
to the Library’s carpenter shop, where it 
was sealed with wire and a lead seal, the 
seal bearing in block letters the initials 
L G, and packed in rock wool in a heavy 
metal-bound box measuring forty by 
thirty-six inches, which, when _ loaded, 
weighed approximately one hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, the 
reliquary, together with boxes containing 
other unique records, was loaded into an 
armed and escorted truck belonging to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and 
conveyed to the Union Station, where it 
was transferred to Compartment B, Car 
A-1, in the Pullman sleeper Eastlake, of 
the National Limited of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. The compartments ad- 
joining and connecting on either side were 
occupied by armed Secret Service agents 
and Verner W. Clapp, now Chief Assist- 
ant Librarian. 

The cortege left Washington at 6:30 
p.m. Arrived at Louisville at 10:30 the 
following morning, where it was met by 


were 


four more Secret Service agents and a 
troop of the Thirteenth Armored Division, 
who preceded by a scout car and followed 
by a car carrying the agents and Mr. 
Clapp, convoyed the Army truck contain- 
ing the materials, to the Bullion Deposi- 
tory. There the shipment was received 
by the Chief Clerk and his assistant, and 
placed in compartment No. 24, situated in 
the outer tier on the ground level. At 
12:07 p. m. the vault was closed, and the 
key removed to a safe in the office of the 
Chief Clerk, Mr. R. J. Van Horne. The 
Declaration had once again been placed 
out of the reach of its enemies. 

During its deposit at Fort Knox, the 
Declaration was frequently examined to 
make certain that no further harm had 
come to it. On one of his inspections in 
the spring of 1942, Mr. Clapp was accom- 
panied by Dr. George L. Stout, the 
Library’s Honorary Consultant in the 
Care of Manuscripts and Parchments, 
and Mrs. Evelyn Ehrlich, who acted as 
Dr. Stout’s assistant. The following are 
extracts from Mr. Clapp’s journal of that 
expedition: 


May 13, 1942. The case containing 
the Declaration was taken from the 
vault and placed in a north room pre- 
pared as a workroom for the purpose. 
This room has tile walls and floor. 

The document had been packed in a 
specially prepared locked bronze con- 
tainer which in turn had been embed- 
ded in mineral wool in a large wooden 
case which was secured with screws 
and wires and sealed with lead seals. 
Seals and locks were alike found intact. 

About an hour was spent opening 
the wooden case and preparing to open 
the bronze container. Meanwhile the 
supplies which had been sent in ad- 
vance, and the equipment brought by 
Dr. Stout, were unpacked and laid out. 
When all was in readiness the room 
was thoroughly vacuum-cleaned. At- 
mospheric conditions were found to 
be: dry bulb, 76° F.; wet bulb, 66.5° F.; 
relative humidity, 59.4%. 

‘The document was then taken from 
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the container, and found to be in ap- 
parently the same condition as when 
packed, with no signs of mould, or 
obvious evidences of further cracking. 

Dr. Stout then took a series of photo- 
graphs, not only of the whole docu- 
ment, but particularly of the cracked 
ALCAS wea 

At approximately 5:30 p. m. the 
document was replaced in the bronze 
container which was in turn replaced 
in the vault for the night. 

May 714, 1942. Work began at ap- 
proximately 9:00 a. m. The docu- 
ment was removed from the vault, and 
Dr. Stout and Mrs. Ehrlich made a 
detailed description of it. 


The document was then removed 


from its mount. 

This mount consisted of a heavy 
pulp board, covered with a Kraft-type 
paper, with a frame of green velvet 
glued on. A strip of tissue paper, 
about 34 inches wide, had been pasted 
with an adhesive, apparently part 
glue and part paste, on the mount in 
the form of a rectangle, the outer di- 
mensions of which were the dimensions 
of the document. The document had 
apparently been at one time pasted 
down, at the margins, on this strip. 
It had, according to a report from the 
Chief of the Manuscripts Division 
dated January 12, 1940, been de- 
tached from the mount on that date. 
In places, however, it has re-adhered 
on the upper, side, and especially the 
lower margins, while in other places on 
these margins the tissue was left ad- 
herent to the document instead of to 
the mount. Along the upper margin 
the document had in several places 
been fixed firmly into place with copi- 
ous glue in an effort to stop the extend- 
ing cracks. Practically the whole of 
the detached upper right hand corner 
had been glued down in this manner, 
as well as the portion of the document 
surrounding the crack above the 
capital letter ‘“‘S” in “States” in the 
heading. At one time also (about 
January 12, 1940?) an attempt had 
been made to reunite the detached 
upper right hand corner to the main 
portion by means of a strip of ‘‘scotch” 
cellulose tape which was still in place, 
discolored to a molasses color. In the 


various mending efforts glue had been 
splattered in two places on the obverse 
of the document. 

_ Where possible, the document was 
freed directly from the mount; 
where this was not possible, portions 
of the mount were cut or sliced away 
from the document. The whole upper 
right hand corner which had cracked 
away from the rest of the document 
and which itself contained multiple 
cracks, had to be thus sliced free. 

Under the document, at the lower 
left hand corner, the following signa- 
tures, in pencil, appeared on the 
mount: 

R. T. Anderson and Robt. L. Bier. 

Under the document, at the upper 
right hand corner appeared the 
following date, written in pencil on the 
mount: 

Jan. 22, 1924 

‘These names and date appear to give 
a clue to the mounting of the docu- 
ment. The two men named (both 
now dead) were employed respectively 
in the Manuscripts Division and 
the Prints Division repair shops in 
1924. The document had been kept 
flat in a frame between two sheets of 
glass in the State Department (Wash- 
ington Star, July 20, 1919) and was 
probably delivered to the custody of 
the Library in that condition. The 
mounting by Anderson and Bier was 
presumably preparatory to placing 
the document in the Shrine. 

The next process was to free the docu- 
ment of adherent glue, paste and paper 
along the margins of the reverse side 
and on the whole of the reverse of the 
detached upper right hand corner. 
This was done, dry, by slicing and 
scraping, with infrequent use of toluene 
and ethyl alcohol to remove such ma- 
terial as adhesive from ‘“‘scotch 
tape.” 

The document had originally been 
rolled as a scroll from top to bottom, 
and an endorsement appears on the 
bottom margin of the reverse to iden- 
tify it when rolled. The area which 
was exposed when rolled (approxi- 
mately 8 inches of the lower portion 
of the reverse side) was much soiled 
from exposure and handling. ‘This 
was scraped clean. 
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Tests made with potassium ferro- 
cyanide in three places in the text of 
the document indicated the ink to be 
not an iron ink. 

During the day it rained, and the 
humidity in the work-room rose 
(temperature at 6:00 p. m., dry bulb, 
78° F., relative humidity, 72%). 
The parchment consequently relaxed 
appreciably. 

After freeing of adherent material 
the pieces of the document were re- 
assembled, obverse side uppermost, on 
white blotting paper, and all cracks 
drawn together and held in place 
with small pieces of ‘‘scotch shoe 
tape.”’ A large sheet of glass was then 
placed upon it, and weighted down 
with bags of sand. ‘The document was 
replaced in the vault for the night. 

Work concluded at 9:30 p. m. 

May 15, 1942. Work began at ap- 
proximately 9:00 a.m. It had rained 
in the night and humidity was still 
high (at 10:45 a. m., dry bulb, 76°F., 
wet bulb, 68°F., relative humidity, 
63%; at 2:00 p. m. conditions the 
same). The document was removed 
from the vault, and actual repair was 
effected. This consisted in luting all 
cracks in the assembled document 
with fibres from Japanese tissue 
moistened with rice paste. This was 
performed from the reverse. It was 
expected that it would be repeated 
from the obverse, but when the docu- 
ment was turned it was found that the 
luting had penetrated sufficiently, and 
that the second operation was un- 
necessary. The two holes were 
patched with new vellum (one above 
the ‘‘m”’ in “‘America”’ in the heading, 
apparently an original hole in the 
parchment; one above the ‘‘S” in 
‘States’ in the heading, a hole re- 
sulting from a comparatively recent 
break). Lutings and patches were 
then tinted with water-color. The 
document was returned under glass 
and weights to the vault for the night. 

During the afternoon, due to the 
humidity, the pieces of all-rag board 
intended for mounting the document 
were placed to be mildly warmed and 
dried over two 75 w. bulbs. This 
arrangement was left to continue 
through the night. 


Work concluded at 5:30 p. m. 

May 16, 1942. Work began at 
about 9:00 a.m. The night had been 
cold, and temperature and humidity 
had fallen considerably _ outside, 
though not to so great a degree in the 
work-room. A folding mount was pre- 
pared from the all-rag board which 
had been warmed overnight, and the 
document was secured into it with 
wide and loosely fitting hinges at 
several places along the upper margin, 
and with expanding or pleated hinges 
at the two lower corners. 

Prior to mounting, a series of 
photographs (including several by 
daylight, several with a K2 yellow 
filter by floodlight, and two with an 
A red filter by flashlight,) were taken 
by arrangement with the U. S. Signal 
Corpse: 

During the short period of illumina- 
tion—15 to 20 minutes—by floodlight 
it was noticeable that the document 
shrank perhaps as much as an eighth 
of an inch laterally. The drying im- 
plied by this movement, after previ- 
ous relaxation due to humidity, is not 
without value with respect to present 
storage, while the amount of observed 
movement is an indication of the con- 
ditions to be expected in storing and 
exhibiting the document. 

After all preparations for packing 
the document away had been made, 
the sheets containing the Constitution 
were withdrawn from the bronze 
case, examined, and found to be in 
good condition. The pulp board 
which had been used as a filler for the 
case was rejected (although the 
manila sheets interleaved with the 
Constitution were retained), and 
white blotting paper, dabbed with a 
small amount of thymol dissolved in 
alcohol, was used instead. A sheet of 
Japanese handmade paper impregnat- 
ed with thymol was also introduced 
into the case. The surface of each 
of the documents was additionally 
protected by a covering of Japanese 
tissue. All documents were returned 
to the container. 

The bronze case was locked but not 
returned to the wooden container, 
nor sealed, and was replaced in the 
vault at approximately 2:30 p. m. 
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in the compartment assigned to the 
Library, and the compartment door 
was sealed with the personal seal of 
the Chief Clerk in Charge, and of 
myself. Conditions in the vault at 
the time were, dry bulb 78° F., wet 
bulb 68° F., relative humidity 59%. 
A recording hygro-thermograph, the 
property of the Library, was during 
this day installed in the vault in 
replacement of the Weather Bureau’s 
instrument which had been installed 
there previously. 


The ‘“‘notes on examination and treat- 
ment” submitted by Dr. Stout and Mrs. 
Ehrlich, May 20, 1942, and bound with 
Mr. Clapp’s journal, contained _ this 
prognosis: ‘““The plane condition was not 
much affected by treatment. It is expected 
that the parchment near the mends will 
buckle in time from changes in humidity.” 
Frequent examinations since have proved 
that the remedial measures were generally 
satisfactory. 


Early in the fall of 1944 the military 
authorities sent word that all danger to 
the Library from enemy attack had passed. 
On September 19 Mr. Clapp handed the 
Chief Clerk of the Bullion Depository 
his receipt for the muniments, and on 
Sunday, October 1, the doors of the 
Library were opened at half-past eleven. 
The Declaration and the Constitution had 
come home to the “‘sort of shrine.” 


Beside it stood a Marine Guard of 
Honor, which, in rotation would be 
relieved in succeeding weeks, by Army 
and Navy Guards. Mr. MacLeish charged 
them on that first shining morning: 


Our Nation differs from all others in 
this—that it was not created by geo- 
graphic or by racial accident but by 
the free choice of the human spirit. 
It was conceived and founded by men 
who chose to live under one form of 
government rather than under 
another, and in a conception of 
human life in which they themselves 
believed, rather than in a concep- 
tion imposed by other men or in- 
herited from the past. 
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The sheets of vellum and_ the 
leaves of ancient paper in_ these 
cases which you guard are the very 
sheets and leaves on which that form 
of government and that conception 
of human life were brought to being. 
Nothing that men have ever made 
surpasses them. 

It is appropriate that these fragile 
objects which bear so great a weight 
of meaning to our people, and indeed, 
to all the peoples of the world, should 
be entrusted to the guard of men who 
have themselves seen active service in a 
war against the enemies of everything 
this Constitution and this Declaration 
stand for. 

We leave them to your care with 
confidence. 


At that moment, Captain William F. 
Santelmann, of the Marine Band, lifted 
his baton and the vaulted corridor re- 
sounded with the national anthem. An 
episode was over. 

It has seemed well to present this clinical 
history of a skin less permanent than the 
spirit 1t embodies, not just because it 
has never before been brought together, 
but for another and better reason, perhaps 
for a series of reasons. And it has seemed 
well to pose again the question, what has 
been allowed to happen to that physical 
object which is called the unanimous 
declaration of the thirteen United States of 
America? It is unlikely that there will 
ever be complete agreement precisely on 
the cause. Some will argue, as others in 
the past have argued, that the ink has 
chipped and fallen away. 

They will be mindful of the times it was 
rolled and unrolled, and they will hold 
that the creases, cracks and little blemishes 
in the parchment were brought about by 
that careless handling. This, they will 
say, accounts for the damage to the signa- 
tures. They will maintain that Timothy 
Matlack, the engrossing clerk, was a com- 
petent penman, careful of the quality of 
the ink he used; his work has not been 
much affected, save in the elaborate head- 
ing where the characters were large and 
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the ink was thick. They will remark that 
ink does not penetrate parchment as deeply 
as it does paper; that it is more inclined 
to rest upon the surface; that it dries on 
the surface; that hence it has a tendency 
to scale off. They will point to the curl 
which is evidence that when rolled the 
writing was on the inside; and they will 
show that the roll began at the top so that 
the signatures were the first and last to be 
handled in rolling and unrolling. They 
will prove that the inks which the signers 
used were different inks of different quali- 
ties. They will go on, recounting, as 
though from private knowledge, the fact 
that not all of the signatures were appended 
on the same day; that the signers made 
their own inks by dissolving powder in 
water; that naturally there was unevenness 
of texture, stroke and cut. Certainly, the 
expositors of friction and abrasion will be 
partly right. 

Others will insist, with equal justifica- 
tion, that the rays which, for thirty-five 
years, streamed through the window and 
the lantern in the roof of the gallery of the 
Patent Office brought about the fading 
and the bleaching and the loss. Others 
still will find the fault inherent in the 
parchment, which, they will say, was 
improvidently selected, being improperly 
cured and sized. But most will admit, at 
least as a contributing factor, that the 
deterioration may possibly have been 
induced when the facsimile was made 
in the early twenties of the nineteenth 
century. 

‘Print lifting,’ they will say, is no 
recent phenomenon; only the technique 
is new, and the applications which may 
be madeof it. ‘They will find corroboration 
in the successive reports of the academi- 
cians who considered the Declaration’s 
instauration. ‘They will recall the under- 
taking of that ‘respectable and enter- 
prising engraver,’ William J. Stone, who, 
“after a labor of three years,’ completed 
the only actual facsimile in the spring of 


1823. They will find that at the time when 
he did his work, there was known and 
practiced a method of reproductive copper- 
plate engraving which employed a wet- 
sheet transfer from the original. They 
will believe that the surface ink of the 
Declaration was detached from _ that 
29%% by 24%, inches of vellum and re- 
imposed upon the sheet of metal, still 
happily preserved among the archives of 
the Government. They may even go so 
far as to intimate that by being perfect 
the sheet of metal may be, in fact, a lesser 
“original.” 

But it would be unbecoming to inveigh 
against Mr. Stone, or against John Quincy 
Adams who directed the enterprise. For 
as the National Intelligencer had observed at 
the time: “The facility of multiplying 
copies of it now possessed ... will render 
the further exposure of the original un- 
necessary.” The earlier productions of 
Tyler (1818) and Binns (1819) were not 
facsimiles, but decorated and ornamented 
copies, made by accomplished calligraph- 
ers. The Stone facsimile, on the other 
hand, was éxact; it was in fact the image 
of the Declaration. It was etched, pre- 
sumably, at a moment when its departure 
from pristine condition was already ob- 
servable, and when the eventual self- 
destruction of the document seemed in- 
evitable. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that Mr. Adams’ action may have 
been response to emergency. In _ that 
event it should be gratefully remembered. 

But more importantly, the engraving, 
which made possible the multiplication of 
the image, brought with it also the possi- 
bility of recognition. Two hundred copies 
first were struck from that plate; thousands 
upon thousands have since been repro- 
duced from it. The Declaration hanging 
on the classroom wall is known to every 
school boy and girl. It appears in their 
textbooks, in their histories, their civics; 
and their primers. It is as familiar to them 
as, say, Stuart’s Washington, and _ like 
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Stuart’s Washington they have invested it 
with a personality which is, partly at least, 
their individual own. 

That is a good thing and a useful thing. 
It portends a liveliness. Because this is so, 
it has seemed fitting on the eve of the 
Library’s anniversary to tell the story of the 
Declaration of Independence in terms of 
that aging leaf which gave and gives it en- 
tity. For the story of the Declaration con- 
tains the philosophic essence of education 
in a democracy and of the practice of 
librarianship for a free people. 

It should be clear that within this 
Union no library (least of all, the principal 
library of the Federal Government) can 
either be exclusively a conservatory nor 
quite exclusively a mere dispensary. On 
the contrary a library (and particularly 
this Library) must seek a reconciliation 
of these irreconcilables, and by honoring 
one objective, avoid dishonor to the other. 
Fortunately, perhaps, they are not equally 
compelling. A library’s first duty is to be 
well used. This duty applies with equal 
force to every item. There is not, there 
cannot be, any appeal from it. Neither 
rarity, nor monetary price, nor association, 
nor sentiment, nor any special considera- 
tion, can justify exception. But naturally 
the precautions which are exercised for the 
preservation of materials must differ mark- 
edly. It follows, then, that when risks are 
taken, they must be calculated risks. 

John Quincy Adams took a calculated 
risk in 1823. It was better to propagate a 
principle than to protect a crumbling 
scroll, hidden in a botanist’s box, in some 
dark corner of his office. Reproduced it 
could be seen, could stimulate study, could 
be integrated with other surviving records, 
could itself survive. That he was conscious 
of hazard seems very likely. Few Ameri- 
cans have had a keener sense of history, a 
more profound respect for the sources of 
knowledge, a greater response to the 
requirement to keep the way of learning 
broad, accessible and open. 
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His concept prevails today; it prevails in 
the publication of important texts; in the 
magnificent cooperative enterprises for the 
microfilming of ancient records; in the 
calendaring of manuscripts and the cata- 
loging of books; in the inventorying of 
local archives; in the bibliographic regis- 
ters which fuse the achievements of men’s 
minds and searchings and eager spirits. 
Its effect is discoverable in the scholar’s 
ardor, the patriot’s concern, the citizen’s 
interest. Its pervasion may be found in 
exchanges among institutions, in unre- 
stricted loans, in the steady accumulation 
of related collections, in the endowment 
of societies for the preservation of this and 
the promotion of that and the investigation 
of something else. That there is a na- 
tional consciousness, a national character- 
IStiC MIS ace sein 
national legacy 

The story of the Declaration is a part of 
the story of a national legacy, but to 
understand it, it is necessary to under- 
stand as well its makers, the world they 


large measure to a 


lived in, the conditions which produced 


them, the confidence which encouraged 


_ them, the indignities which humiliated 


them, the obstacles which confronted them, 
the ingenuity which helped them, the 
faith which sustained them, the victory 
which came to them. It is, in other 
words, a part, a very signal part of a 
civilization and a period, from which, 
unlike His Britannic Majesty, it makes no 
claim to separation. On the contrary, 
unsurpassed as it is, it takes its rightful 
place in the literature of democracy. For 
its primacy is a primacy which derives 
from the experience which evoked it. It 
is imperishable because that experience 
is remembered. 

Moreover, if the story of the Declaration 
has meaning in succeeding centuries it is 
because the principles it enunciated are 
principles which still are served. If those 
who contest them are opposed, if there is 
outrage when they are rejected, if there 
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is awareness of their jeopardy, if their up- 
holding is a solemn obligation and their 
extension a cause of infinite and imperious 
satisfaction, then the Republic and _ its 
inheritors are secure. For the Declara- 
tion is a measure of our society and our 
time. Because this is so, a library, espe- 
cially a great library, must amass the 
filaments of every age which light or cast 
distorted shadows on it. A national col- 
lection must include both the benignities 
and the shames, the progressions and 
retrogressions, the powers and the mean- 
nesses of the race. And those filaments 
must be perpetuated that successors, how- 
ever remote, may see and seeing pass such 
judgment as sensibility conveys and rec- 
ords can impose. 

The calculated risk of diffusion, of pro- 
jection, of dissemination, has been taken, 
but the duty to conserve has never been 
ignored. Some twenty million pilgrims 
have stood within the marble enclosure 
and looked forward toward the Declara- 
tion. Their presence there, and_ their 
looking, and their grateful veneration are 


conspicuous of an American trait which 


reserves admiration for the genuine, the 
actual, the real McCoy. And what do 
they see? The text, for the most part, is 
sound, the contrast sharp, the letters firm 
and legible. The signatures, on the other 
hand, have faded, many have so nearly 
disappeared as to require magnification to 
identify them. But, except for the bold 
heading and the broad stroke made by 
Hancock’s quill, little of the portentous 
proclamation can be beheld. The film of 
yellow gelatin, inserted between the plates 
of glass, has deflected inimical rays, but 
in so doing has made indecipherability 
more indecipherable. There is reason to 
suppose that the disintegration of the 
document has been arrested, yet it is 
necessary from time to time to remove the 
Declaration from its frame and carefully 
to examine it for new evidence of deterio- 
ration. Meanwhile, its curators must con- 


stantly inform themselves of scientific and 
technological advances which promise the 
indefinite preservation of the parchment. 

In this endeavor, they have received the 
generous cooperation and participation of 
the National Bureau of Standards. As 
recently as May 5, 1949, the Librarian and 
several of his associates attended a meeting 
at the Bureau, where the Director, Dr. 
E. U. Condon, members of his staff, and 
representatives of the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, reported on their studies 
of the problem. These studies have in- 
cluded the design of a glass and metal 
compartment to contain the document 
which would be sealed in an inert gas, 
properly humidified, thus providing pro- 
tection from insect infestation and _ the 
possibly deleterious effects of polluted air. 
A portable meter has been perfected to 
record any leaks in the compartment 
which might permit the incursion of con- 
taminated particles in the atmosphere. In 
addition, an improved filter is in course of 
development which will replace the un- 
sightly gelatin film and by being more 
translucent will increase the visibility of 
the text. The illumination of the area 
surrounding the shrine has been, on the 
part of engineers, a subject of intensive en- 
quiry with a view to the further protection 
of the “‘instruments,’ and the enhance- 
ment of the setting itself. 

Indeed, it is not inconceivable that the 
adoption of further measures for the 
insured survival of the physical Declara- 
tion of Independence and the physical 
Constitution of the United States will 
require structural changes so extensive as 
to impose a new design and a new loca- 
tion for the shrine itself. In anticipation 
of that possibility the Library has had the 
good fortune to enlist the sympathetic and 
imaginative interest of Mr. Francis J. 
Keally, distinguished architect of New 
York who voluntarily, and as a labor of 
love, has revealed the unsuspected abilities 
of the exhibit galleries to adapt themselves 
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to the mechanics and the moods of modern 
presentation. 

But pending the final recommendations 
of the scientists, engineers, designers, and 
their associated experts, the Library will 
continue its unrelaxing vigilance and, as 
it can, will continue to apply to the collec- 
tions those safeguards which have proved 
their efficacy. To that end 10,842 prints 
were repaired in fiscal 1949; 36,194 maps 
were mounted and conditioned. More 
than 5,000 rare books were cleaned, oiled 
and restored. These figures are pitifully 
small. The Library of Congress has been 
well used; but, the ‘‘candid world’ to 
which the Declaration was addressed, will 
wonder if it has been well treated too. 

When things in the general reading 
rooms have gone well (and, with few ex- 
ceptions, things have gone very well 
indeed) the readers who have frequented 
them have belonged to a strangely anony- 
mous race. This has not been the result 
of any insistence on anonymity; on the 
contrary, they have dutifully complied 
with the requirement to sign their names 
to every requisition and their identities 
could readily be ascertained whenever 
identification became important or desir- 
able. No, they have been incognito for 
other reasons. To begin with, perhaps, 
they have been individually unknown 
because, like the poor, there have been so 
many of them. There has been no lack of 
personal attention, but the staff of the 
Library has been more conscious of ques- 
tions than of questioners. When answers 
have been found and information has 
been supplied, there have always been other 
problems awaiting solution. 

These readers, it should be understood, 
have come unannounced, unsponsored 
and unexplained. They have not been 
obliged in any way to qualify themselves. 
The doors have swung inward, and their 
entrance has been recorded by no more 
formality than a clicking sound on an 
They have gone 


automatic counter. 
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straight to the catalog. The American 
public has learned to use catalogs. The 
public has used them in its other institu- 
tions, in its own communities. ‘This has 
been like the others, only a little larger, 
and the organization of it has been the 
same. Even the entries have been fami- 
liar; Library of Congress cards have been 
seen at home. When difficulties have 
been encountered, there have been attend- 
ants eager to help. They have sent for 
their books, the books have been delivered 
to the desk of their choosing, and, when 
they have finished with them, they have 
departed. This Library has been, like 
most American libraries, absolutely free; 
it has been dedicated to its users. 

But who were these readers? Nobody 
knew. Most of them were citizens of 
these States, but there were thousands 
whose accent and demeanor suggested 
foreign origin. Some, it seemed likely, were 
described in the pages of a Who's Who. 
Some, though by no means an obvious 
majority, were yet to attain distinction. 
It was possible that at any hour of the day 
a brilliant faculty for a great university 
could be recruited from the men and 
women in that octagon, unaware of one 
another, but brought together by a com- 
mon quest of learning. There were other 
types, of course, and they represented 
other conditions of life and other objects. 
It was sometimes disturbing to the amour 
propre to observe how often a love of books 
attracted those who might have found 
asylum somewhere else. Yet it was clear 
that all of them attributed their presence 
to a serious purpose. 

What could be said of the reader in 
those reading rooms was that he or she 
was at least sixteen years old, frequently 
literate, and ordinarily mindful of an 
errand. He or she was usually well 
groomed; the fop was rare, so was the 
career woman of fashion. Actually, the 
casual reader was seldom evident, but 
sometimes a sightseer would be seized 
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with a sudden impulse to verify an obscure 
fact; sometimes a furtive Enoch Soames 
would gratify an author’s vanity by assur- 
ing himself that his book had found the 
immortality of a place in the collections; 
sometimes an addict would seek a seven- 
letter word in a paradise of lexicography; 
sometimes an elegant quotation could be 
extracted for graceful intrusion in a senti- 
mental letter. Again, he or she, was 
sometimes about to catch a train, or on 
the way to an appointment, or sensitive 
to drafts. If he or she was generally 
decorous, he or she was never altogether 
inarticulate. There were some who came 
and went with the gay lope of halfbacks 
entering or leaving a game, others whose 
spirits overcame reluctance in their legs, 
others still who were wheeled about in the 
noiseless chairs of invalids. There were 
repeaters, those who came day after day, 
who were there at opening and remained 
until the blinking lights dispersed them. 
And there were those who appeared for a 
week or so and vanished into differing 
pursuits. 

There was no limit to the number or the 
kind of books that they might ask for, and 
there were desks so piled with heavy folios 
that notes must be taken on a knee. ‘The 
conveyors, which carried books from 
shelves to those who wanted them were 
old and, what was worse, were worn. 
For more than fifty years they had made 
their endless rounds. They were not 
silent now. Now they clanged as they 
moved by, making grumbling protest 
against postponement of their replace- 
ment. Occasionally a cable would snap, 
or they would crumple on themselves, and 
they would halt until hurried, emergency 
repairs would release them to their mission. 

When such accidents occurred, there 
would be delays and the delays would sap 
patience and there would be inconven- 
ience. It was not unusual for an important 
book, importantly expected, to be 
destroyed when the conveyors jammed, 


and brass fingers sliced them into futile 
strips of paper. These unhappy episodes 
were few, but they were increasing. By 
and large, however, the service was good, 
and the muscles of the staff were able to 
compensate for mechanical failures. And 
the figure of Time, bearded and trans- 
fixed, before ‘“Mr. Flanagan’s Clock” in 
the reading room was still a statuesque 
expression of the belief that Time stood 
still in the Library. 

Of course it did nothing of the kind. 
Neither the Library nor its users had been 
untouched by the world around it. Yet 
the readers had kept their secrets better. 
Perhaps it was their natural reserve, or 
perhaps their private freedoms, or, again 
perhaps, their collective fears. But where 
the readers’ interests were, their searchings 
and the complexities of their existence were 
not completely hidden. For there were 
tallies in the reading rooms which made 
concealment very difficult. In 1949, the 
Americans who visited the Library of 
Congress were principally preoccupied 
with the history of their own land, with 
the histories of other peoples, with new 
science and with new technologies. ‘They 
had been least disposed to expend their 
energies on general works, statistics, and 


least of all on military and naval science. © 


As augury it seemed encouraging. There 
was the grandeur of noble example, the 
reminder of error and obloquy, the prom- 
ise of progress and of overcoming. The 
neglect of the arts of war might reflect 
a will to peace. 

But if, in ordinary course, relatively little 
is known of those who have briefly patron- 
ized the general reading rooms, no such 
willful ignorance surrounds those who, 
engaged in serious investigations involving 
intensive use of the collections over exten- 
sive periods of time, have been accorded, 
in furtherance of research of obvious na- 
tional or scholarly importance, special ac- 
commodations at reserved desks or in indi- 
vidual study rooms. Thus, it may be re- 
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ported that during fiscal 1949, there were, 
among those who enjoyed these facilities, 
1,050 who came from 291 cities in 44 States 
of the United States and one from Puerto 
Rico. In addition, there were 42 who 
came from 20 countries abroad. As would 
be expected of a center of governmental 
enquiries, more than half were residents of 
the District of Columbia and adjoining 
communities, but it may be noteworthy 
that California with 41, exceeded the rep- 
resentation of Pennsylvania, 38; Ohio, 36; 
Illinois, 34; and Massachusetts, 29; while 
it was surpassed only by New York with 76. 
Of foreign nations, China with 9 and the 
Dominion of Canada with 7, were numer- 
ically the best represented, the others were 
distributed rather evenly among Argen- 
tina, Austria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Eng- 
land, France, India, Iran, Mexico, The 
Netherlands, Peru, the Philippines, Ruma- 
nia, Spain, Switzerland, the Union of 
South Africa, Venezuela. 

As to investigators from the Executive 
Departments, there were 102 from the 
National Military Establishment, 17 from 
the Department of State, 14 from the De- 
partment of the Interior, 7 from the 
Department of Agriculture, 21 from the 
Department of Commerce, and 4 from the 
Treasury; while from Independent Offices 
and Establishments there were 49. 

The Library’s research facilities have, of 
course, been constantly utilized by Con- 
gressional Committees, including the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, the House Committee 
on House Administration, the House 
Appropriations Committee, and the House 
Special Committee to Conduct a Study of 
Small Business. It has been gratifying 
also to place these accommodations at the 
disposition of the personal: assistants of 
several Senators and Representatives, who 
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have been, for varying periods of time, 
pursuing in the Library studies of particular 
legislative interest. 

There were, as well, officers of foreign 
governments and international bodies. 
The collections of the Library have thus 
been privileged to exert an influence 
beyond our own borders on those who 


‘direct the affairs of mankind. 


Turning now to higher education, there 
were 207 members of faculties and 403 
graduate students from 105 American 
colleges and universities. Some were en- 
joying the privileges of sabbatical years 
and to some, assistance had been given 
by various institutions which made pos- 
sible their studies in the Library. Thus 
there were those who had grants from such 
sources as the American Association of 
University Women, the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, the Business History 
Foundation of Harvard University, the 
Carnegie Corporation, the University of 
California, the Center for Japanese Studies, 
the University of Chicago, Columbia 
University, Duke University, the Foreign 
Service Educational Foundation, the 
Foundation for World Government, George 
Washington University, the Russian Re- 
search Center of Harvard University, the 
University of Indiana, the Johns Hopkins 
University, the Lilly Endowment In- 
corporated, Louisiana State University, 
University, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Royal Academy of 
Madrid, the Social Science Research 
Council, Vanderbilt University and Yale 
University. 

Some held fellowships from the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the Ameri- 
can Geographic Society, the Catholic 
University of America, the English De- 
partment of the University of Maryland, 
the Government of Iraq, the Government 
of Puerto Rico, the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, the Horace H. Rackham School of 
Graduate Studies of the University of 
Michigan, the Middle East Institute, the 
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Université de Montréal, the Newberry 
Library of Chicago, the Reid Foundation, 
and Washington University at St. Louis. 

Organizations affiliated with, or sponsor- 
ing those conducting advanced research 
in the Library included the American 
Historical Association, the American In- 
stitute of Crop Ecology, the American 
Library Association, the American Red 
Cross, the American Trucking Association, 
the Arctic Institute of Canada (Viking 
Fund), the Arctic Institute of North 
America, the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, the Biblical Re- 
search Society, Broadcast Music  In- 
corporated, Chemical Abstracts, the Com- 
mittee for Equality in Naturalization, the 
Committee on Aviation Psychology, the 
Farm Foundation of Chicago, the Life 
Insurance Association of America, the 
Religious Education Association, and the 
Special Libraries Association. 

Transient as they are, these “‘investiga- 
tors’? (to call them by the generic name 
usually applied to the occupants of study 
rooms) provide Washington with a liter- 
ary colony and annually enrich the intel- 
lectual life of the country. In most cases, 
the results of their work in the Library 
eventually appear in print, and the casual 
examination of published acknowledg- 
ments in forewords or appendices leads to 
the impression that comparatively few 
books of serious nature are or can be 
written without some recourse to the col- 
lections which Congress has made avail- 
able to the public. 

The choice of content and subject matter 
has been, during the last year, as varied 
as the curiosity, predeliction and aptitudes 
which it mirrors. A complete enumeration 
would be long and probably unprofitable, 
but a few examples may be presented by 
way of illustration. Thus a review of work 
completed or work in progress in the field 
of religion could cite as examples: the 
Message of Amos; Church-State Relations 
in Missouri, 1865-1875; the Date of the 


Crucifixion; Eschatological Teachings in 
Islam; Franciscan Activity in pre-Refor- 
mation England; the Import of Religion 
in the South since 1865; the Radio Preach- 
ing Art of Monsignor Sheen; Robert 
Green Ingersoll, and Seven Protestant 
Concepts of the Just War. 

Psychologists, for their part, have been 
concerned with such matters as the effects 
of industrial and military noise on com- 
munications, hearing, and deafness and 
on psycho-motor efficiency; a methodology 
for the derivation of items to measure; 
phenomenology and existentialism; the 
habits of certain segments of the popula- 
tion in specified age and salary brackets; 
and insight and intuition. 

The past has been probed for particulars 
relating to Babylonian Inscriptions in 
English and Art Objects; the Baltic Cam- 
paign of the Crimean War; the Battle of 
Alcazar, 1594; Egyptian Expansion during 
the Nineteenth Century; Lord Hervey 
and the Walpole Admiaistration; the Rise 
of Patriotism Under the Tudors; and the 
Negro in the Greek and Roman World 
and Slavery in Pompeii. 

Eastern Europe has not been entirely 
neglected as the following subjects attest: 
The Great Legislative Commission of 
Catherine II of Russia; Peasant Move- 
ments in Southeastern Europe; the Potish 
Russian Campaign of 1921; the Political 
and Diplomatic History of the U.S. S. R. 
from 1918 to the Present; the Russian 
Question and the Evolution of Political 
Parties in Czechoslovakia, 1918-1938; the 
Rise and Decline of Serfdom in Central 
and Eastern Europe; The Ukraine; the 
Dynamics of Revolution Among Soviet 
Moslems; the Economics of Soviet Retail 
Trade; the Heavy Industry of the U. S. 
S. R.; Industrial Location in the Soviet 
Union; the Marxian Theory of Interna- 
tional Trade; the Population of the Soviet 
Union League of Nations; the Soviet 
Police System, 1917-1946; the Philosophy 
and Action of Communism and Marxism; 
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Public Opinion in the United States toward 
Soviet Russia, 1917-1921; World Revolu- 
tion; the Influence of the Natural Resources 
of the Near East on the Foreign Policy of 
the United States and Russia; the Insti- 
tutions through which the Soviet Union 
Formulates and Conducts Foreign Policy; 
the Nature of Czechoslovakia’s Foreign 
Policy; the Policy of the Soviet Union 
toward the Moslem Ministry, 1917-1949; 
Polish-American Foreign Relations, 1919- 
1939; Soviet Views of non-Communist 
Economic Systems in the Postwar Period; 
Conflicts in the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union, 1917-1932; Czech-Soviet 
Relations, 1918-1948; Public Administra- 
tions in. the- Soviet. Union; .U.—S..S. -R. 
Participation in International Organiza- 
tions; the U.S. S. R. and World Organiza- 
tion; the Russian Lawyer Under the Old 
and New Regimes; the Effect of un-Ameri- 
can Activities on the Contemporary Liter- 
ature of America; Siberian Agriculture 
Since 1940; and the Development of the 
Russian Iron and Steel Industry. 

The contemporary world has been re- 
flected in such studies as: Clandestine 
Movements of World War II; the Dis- 
placed Persons Problem; a History of the 
Years 1925-1930 in the United States; 
the Administration of the Federal Income 
Tax; the American Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion Fund; the British Balance of Pay- 
ments, 1931-1948; Comparative Legis- 
lation on Child Welfare in Fifty-two 
Countries; Economic Condition of Japan 
During the Occupation; Effect on Banks 
and Banking of Deficit Financing in 
World War II; Health Insurance; Civil 
Rights; Labor Legislation; Imports and 
Exports of Fishery Products; Investiga- 
tion of Highway Pavements and Bridges 
and the Relation of their Deterioration to 
Use by Commercial Vehicles; the Nature 
of Social Welfare in Current Community 
Life; Post-war Control of the Interna- 
tional Wool Trade; Personalities, Policies, 
Administrative Politics and Machinery 
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of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America; Savings and the Capital Market 
in the United States from 1897-1948; 
International News Communications; Ef- 
fects of Government Policy on the Tobacco 
Industry from 1932 to 1945; the United 
States’ Rubber Policy During the War 
and Post-war Years; ‘‘What’s Ahead for 
the Merchant Marine”; “‘Why I didn’t 
Become a Communist”; Geopolitics in the 
Air Age; the Leaders’ Agreements at Cairo, 
Yalta and Potsdam; Myron C. Taylor’s 
Mission to the Vatican; West European 
Federation; Management -Planning in 
Secondary Schools; Puerto Rican Children 
of School Age in New York City; Arctic 
Flora; the Propagation of Electromagnetic 
Energy through the Flames of an Acid 
Aniline Jet; Vertical Mobility Weather; 
Nutrition in Childhood; Aeroballistics; 
World Coal Resources and Mining Tech- 
niques; Evolution and Development of 
Airborne Automatic Weapons; Building 
Codes; the Struggle for Autonomy on the 
Part of the U: S. Military Air Arm; the 
Naval Officer as a Citizen; a Study of 
Arms Expenditures; and the Control of 
Subversive Activities in the United States. 

Evidence of steady interest in Latin 
American studies is discoverable in such 
delvings as the Biography of José M. 
Balmaceda, President of Chile; Colombia, 
Its Peoples and Institutions; the Japanese 
in South America with Special Reference 
to Brazil and Peru; Regional Arrangements 
in Central America; Chilean Archaeology; 
the Development of the Coffee Trade in 
Brazil; Economic Ideas in Latin America 
During the Eighteenth Century; Foreign 
Exchange Control in Chile; the German 
Economic Penetration of Latin America; 
the History of Industrial Development in 
Mexico, 1821-1846; the First-Pan Amer- 
ican Financial Conference, 1915; Mexican 
Economic Trends; Mexican Foreign Ex- 
change Problems; the Panama Registry of 
Merchant Ships; the Public Financing of 
Latin America; the Monroe Doctrine 
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and its Role in Inter-American Relations; 
the Relations Between the United States 
and Nicaragua, 1854-1859; Fundamental 
Education in Latin America; the Rela- 
tionship Between Literature and Politics 
in South America; Brazil’s Oil Wealth; 
and a Century of Mexican Patent History, 
1310-1910: 


The Orient attracted many scholars; — 


typical of their researches were: the Story 
of Kuan Yin, Buddhist Goddess of Mercy; 
the Ceremonies and Rites of Marriage in 
Early China; China’s Monetary Problem 
Since 1935; Geographical Analysis of 
Japanese Pre-War Shipping; America and 
the Pacific Islands, a Study in a Dependent 
Area; the Foreign Policy of India; French 
Colonial Policies in China, 1790-1890; 
the International Aspects of the Korean 
Problem, 1945-1948; Japanese Press Opin- 
ion and the Washington Naval Disarm- 
ament Conference; Assessment of the In- 
fluence and Activities of Nationalist Or- 
ganizations in Japan, 1931-1941; British 
Foreign Relations in Singapore in the 
Early 19th Century; Chinese-Tibetan Re- 
lations Under the Republic; American 
Extensional Right in China and_ Its 
Abolition During the Sino-Japanese War; 
Extra-territorial and other American- 
Chinese Relations; Political Democracy 
in China; Chinese Art; Chinese and 
Japanese Pillows; the Works of Chien Hon 
Su; and a Bibliography of Published 
Material on Korea Since the Japanese 
Surrender. 

Work in linguistics included: the prep- 
aration of a Textbook in Arabic Gram- 
mar; the Phonetic Analysis of Old English; 
the Egyptian Language including Coptic; 
Speech Habits Among the Students in the 
Ursuline Academy at Springfield, [linois; 
Eskimo Phonetic and English Problems; 
while in the field of literature the Goethe 
Bicentennial produced several specialized 
monographs. There were enquiries into 
the political philosophy of Thomas More, 
Thomas Jefferson, George Bernard Shaw, 


José Ortega y Gasset and Henry Adams. 
There were numerous explorations of the 
arts; and, by way of example, it is possible 
to mention such topics as: the Life and 
Work of Benjamin Henry Latrobe; Niello 
Enamels, Their Origin, Technique and 
History; the Influence of Negro Music on 
Inter-American Culture; Art and Lyric 
Poetry; Rembrandt and Calvinism; the 
Transition from Romanesque to Gothic 
Sculpture; and Burlesque in Elizabethan 
Drama. Comparative literature, the clas- 
sics, and aesthetics received consider- 
able attention, particularly on the part of 
candidates for advanced degrees. 

The past of our own land and _ the 
civilization which it has produced were, as 
always, objects of many ascholar’s seeking, 
and were specifically commemorated in 
such assignments as: the Anti-Slavery 
Origins of the 14th Amendment; Civilians 
in. the American Revolution; Hessian 
Letters and Diaries; the Daughters of the 
American Revolution; the Dred Scott 
Case; Indian Tribes; biographies of Jared 
Sparks, John Fiske, David Hunter, Cassius 
Marcellus Clay, Edmund Randolph, John 
Adam Kasson, William B. Allison, James 
Francis Byrnes, Thomas Jefferson, and 
many others; the Missionary Movement 
in the Education of the Negro During 
Reconstruction; the Organization of the 
Confederate States Navy; the Roosevelt 
Revolution; the Frontier Forts of Pennsyl- 
vania; the History of Monroe County, 
Michigan; the New England Slave Traffic; 
an Annotated Bibliography of Southern 
Travel Books; the History of Baseball; the 
Currency of the American Revolution; 
the Fiscal Policies of Albert Gallatin; the 
Administrative Theory and Practice of 
Woodrow Wilson; the Contest for Ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution; the Feminist 
Movement; the Presidential Elections of 
1880 and 1892; Basic Trends in the Social 
and Intellectual Relations Between Eng- 
land and America in the Early Victorian 
Period; Economic Ideas in American 
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Literature, 1607-1865; Historical Novels 
of the French-American Period, 1778— 
1815; a History of the Washington Press; 
Nostalgia for Europe as a Theme in Ameri- 
cang Literature, 19/0-19145» the Uses of 
Ritual as Image and Idea in American 
Literature Prior to 1870; and the History 
of the Naval Gun Factory, Washington, 
DG. 

These are samples (fair and_ typical 
samples) of the subjects which midway in 
the calendar of 1949 have engaged the 
earnest attention of officers of govern- 
ment and private scholars, who have used 
the Library during a twelve-month period. 
They are varied. They are as varied and 
uneven as the interest, attainments, duties 
of those who would command _ them. 
They are expressions of the realities, 
beckonings, gropings, enthu- 
siasms, tenacities which have brought the 
seekers together in one place. As such, 
they are characteristic of the intellectual 
life of a people. It is a complex life ‘but 
perhaps from these records their heirs 
will understand a little of it. 


energies, 


Reference Services to Government and 


Public 


But beyond the special researches for 
Congress and the issue of books to readers 
and the extension of extraordinary cour- 
tesies to those who could and would 
increase the social, scientific and cultural 
stores from which they drew, the Library 
has undertaken other activities in behalf 
of the governors and the consenting 
governed. Some of these activities have 
been stylized, formalized; they have been 
executed in accordance with carefully 
wrought methodologies; they have fol- 
lowed established procedures; they have 
been performed in compliance with fami- 
liar and accepted policies; others have 
involved departure from usual practices, 
adjustment to altered conditions, recon- 
sideration of the merits and demerits of 
customs, the invention and testing of new 
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ways to accomplishment. If the employ- 
ment of routinized directives have in- 
dulged a sense of reliability, continuity or 
tradition; the innovations, changes and 
distinctions of the year have been tokens 
of vitality. And the Library has been 
very much alive. 

These tokens have been most conspicu- 
ous in those activities wherein the Library 
staff has been intermediate between the 
collections and their users. It is this con- 
junction of reader and material which is 
the most important office of the librarian. 
How well it was executed in 1949, and to 
what degree it was possible to fulfill it, may 
be perceived from a review of the year’s 
work in those units of the Library’s organi- 
zation responsible for “‘reference”’ services. 


GENERAL REFERENCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Division 


The staff in the general reading rooms 
selected about 175,000 volumes in response 
to requests for information, and answered 
nearly 30,000 telephone enquiries. 

In the Slavic Room, the transfer of gov- 
ernment documents printed in_ Cyrillic 
characters and the assignment of two addi- 
tional assistants may explain why there 
were twice as many readers: 6,651 in 1949 
as compared to 3,255 in 1948. Some 
35,000 publications were issued for inside 
use, while more than 11,000 were with- 
drawn on loan. Lists were developed on 
the natural resources of the U. S. S. R., 
Slavic reference books, and Russian lan- 
guage dictionaries, which may eventually 
be edited for release in one or another of 
the Library’s bibliographical series. Mean- 
while, they prove their usefulness in the 
day-to-day operations of the service of the 
collections. 

Subject always to the convenience of 
Congress, the demands of government, and 
other pressures including those which re- 
sult from limitations, scholarly and nu- 
merical, on the part of the staff, the Divi- 
sion has attempted to interpret informa- 
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tion derivable from the collections to those 
who have sought such exposition by corre- 
spondence. Of recent years, however, the 
conflicting obligations have become so pon- 
derous and so immediate that it has been 
necessary increasingly to refer applicants 
to institutions in their own neighborhoods 
which are known or believed to be com- 
petent for the purpose. These referrals are 
made by the use of form letters of reply. 
In fiscal 1949, these form letters numbered 
about 3,500 of some 8,500 answered, as 
against 2,400 and 7,850 in 1948. 

Two bibliographies were compiled and 
issued in printed form: Earnings of College 
Graduates, a Selective Bibliography, by 
Kathrine Oliver Murra; and National 
Censuses and Vital Statistics in Europe, 1940— 
1948, an Annotated Bibliography, by the 
Chief of the Census Library Project, 
Henry J. Dubester. Mrs. Murra’s list was 
printed by the United States Advisory 
Commission on Service Pay (at whose 
request it was prepared) in its publica- 
tion, Career Compensation for the Uniformed 
Forces: Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Public Health Service; a Report and Recom- 
mendation for the Secretary of Defense; Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1948, 
volume 2, pages 56-65. It contains 116 
carefully selected references on particular 
aspects of the Commission’s study. Mr. 
Dubester’s work supplements his National 
Censuses and Vital Statistics in Europe, 
1918--1939, which appeared in the previous 
year. The publication of both lists was 
sponsored and subsidized by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

Three bibliographies were issued in 
processed form. Presidential Inaugurations: 
A Selected List of References was compiled in 
late December and early January by 
Evelyn Nilsen, with the cooperation of 
other members of the staff, for the Presi- 
dential InauguralCommittee. Under con- 
ditions prevailing at that crowded time 


its preparation was a commendable 


achievement and may be considered as the 
foundation for a more comprehensive list 
which, it is to be hoped, will be completed 


‘well in advance of a similar demand in 


1953. The Study and Teaching of Slavic 
Languages: A Selected List of References was 
originally organized about three years 
ago by its compiler, Mr. John T. Dorosh. 
Delay in publication afforded an oppor- 
tunity to expand it, and, in final form, 
it was ready for release at the end of June. 
Continuing the contributions of many years 
to. the District of Columbia Library Asso- 
ciation’s bulletin, Helen D. Jones prepared 
for publication in D. C. Libraries the lists 
of Recent Bibliographies which appeared in 
the October 1948 and January-April 1949 
issues. w 

Among other lists, compiled but not 
published by the Library, special mention 
should be made of Thomas S. Shaw’s 
Carl Sandburg: a Bibliography, containing 
646 references to writings by and about the 
subject, which was undertaken in behalf 
of the Abraham Lincoln © Association, 
Springfield, Ill.; German Communists, 1925- 
1945: A Selected List of References, 102 en- 
tries, by Dr. David Baumgardt, for the 
Occupation Forces in Germany; Negroes in 
the Armed Services of the United States from 
the Earliest Times to the Present, 180 entries, 
by Blanche Prichard McCrum, for the 
President’s Committee on Equality of 
Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed 
Services; Pamphlet Materials: A List of 
Sources, by Helen D. Jones, for the Democ- 
ratization Branch, Department of the 
Army; and Coal and Fuel Utilization in the 
U. SS. R., by Elizabeth A. Gardner, for 
the United Kingdom Scientific Mission. 

Lists assembled only on printed cards 
included polyglot dictionaries; bibliog- 
graphies in the social sciences, for the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point; studies in thirteen topics in econom- 
ics, for the Department of State-Delhi 
University project; the Amazon Valley, 
for Dr. Enrique Perez Arbelaez of the 
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International Commission for the Inter- 
national Hylean Amazon Institute; Russia, 
for the Department of the Army; local 
histories of the theater in the United States, 
for a member of the faculty at Stanford 
University; and practices of feeding children 
throughout the world, for the Children’s 
Bureau in connection with a proposed 
investigation by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation of nutrition in childhood. 

From early September through Decem- 


ber 31, 1948, the principal effort in bibliog- | 


raphy was directed toward assignments 
from the United Nations Division of 
Library Services. One of these assign- 
ments required the detail of professional 
staff to the total amount of thirty-five work 
weeks. Under the general direction of 
Mrs. Grace Hadley Fuller, head of the 
Bibliography and Reference Correspond- 
ence Section, Mrs. Helen Dudenbostel 
Jones supervised the work of bibliogra- 
phers employed with funds transferred to 
the Library by the United Nations, as well 
as those holding permanent tenure in the 
Library but assigned to the project. 
Although the Library was reimbursed for 
the cost of these details, the staff could not 
be reinforced commensurately, for the 
reason that the experience and aptitudes 
so diverted could not be immediately 
replaced. Only the closest superintend- 
ence permitted the maintenance of 
standards. 

In progress at the close of the year were 
lists on the fiscal phases of research, for the 
Technical Reference Branch of the Re- 
search and Development Board; public 
administration and government (Federal 
and State), for the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany; statistical and other 
books of reference on the United States 
for the United Nations Division of Library 
Services; and American history and litera- 
ture for the American Institute to be 
established at the University of Munich 
on a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
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tion. The last of these assignments is 
designed to assemble a substantial core 
preliminary to developing an extensive 
collection of all publications essential to 
an understanding of the civilization and 
culture of the United States. The Ameri- 
can Institute is being initiated under the 
direction of Professor H. Frederick Peters, 
of Reed College. 


CHAIR OF POETRY 


Miss Léonie Adams (Mrs. William Troy), 
incumbent of the Chair of Poetry in Eng- 
lish for 1948-49, was in office at a time 
when public interest in that art was 
unusually (perhaps uniquely) intense. 
Replies were sent to nearly 300 written 
requests for information; more than 1,600 
telephone enquiries (exclusive of adminis- 
trative calls, which numbered about 1,500) 
were answered, of which 55 came from 
Congress and 182 from other government 
agencies. She received more than 200 
visitors: 

Her duties included advice on publica- 
tion, the organization of poetry programs, 
the compilation of bibliographies, and 
guidance in research. These required 
protracted conferences. She read and 
supplied oral or written comments on 
twelve manuscripts; some were of consider- 
able length. In addition, she gave one 
radio and. five press interviews on related 
matters and delivered nine poetry read- 
ings or lectures. As Secretary ex officio 
of the Fellows in American Letters, she 
took an active part in the preparations for, 
and proceedings of, their annual meeting; 
in the selection of contemporary poets and 
their poems for inclusion in the albums of 
recordings distributed by the Library, and 
in the elucidation of considerations con- 
fused by the stimulated controversy over 
the Bollingen award. 


UNITED STATES QUARTERLY BOOK LIST 


of the United States 
Quarterly Book List were prepared and 


Four numbers 
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issued. These contained bibliographical 
descriptions and brief reviews of 930 cur- 
rent publications considered by the emi- 
nent authorities who selected and reviewed 
them to make a contribution in book form 
to the sum of knowledge and experience, 
chiefly as the product of original investiga- 
tion, research and interpretation. Covered 
were the fields of the fine arts, literature, 
philosophy and religion, biography, the 
social sciences, the biological sciences, the 
physical sciences and technology, as well 
as compendia of various sorts. Altogether 
2,032 works were considered; but of these 
nearly 500 were rejected as falling below 
the required standard of excellence, while 
nearly 650 others were found to be in- 
eligible. A statement issued during the 
year defined the following types of pub- 
lication as ineligible: 


1. Light Fiction. Detective and mys- 
tery stories, novels, tales, plays and 
‘sketches intended primarily for enter- 
tainment, diversion, or “‘escape.”’ 

2. Work and Craft and Occupational 
Manuals. Such books are usually 
found to be applications of well known 
and established principles and_pro- 
cedures, intended to advance skill 
rather than knowledge. 

3. Undergraduate textbooks. Such 
books usually present already known 
and organized bodies of material in 
various patterns. 

4. Popularizations and _ Introductory 
Studies. Such books are usually found 
to simplify for the general reader the 
results of well established investiga- 
tions or interpretations. 

5. Yearbooks, Almanacs, etc. Annual 
or occasional yolumes of this kind 
usually consist largely of material 
previously published in earlier — edi- 
tions of the same title, with revisions 
to bring the material up-to-date. 
(The initial volume of a new series 
of yearbooks or almanacs is eligible 
if the material falls within the scope 
of the Book List.) 


As for juveniles and ‘‘junior books,” 
‘ ) 
special arrangements with a group of ex- 


perts having access to all books directed 
to a young audience, make certain this 
important category receives appropriate 
attention. 

Fiscal year 1949 was the first in which 
the preparation of the Book List was con- 
ducted under an appropriation made for 
the purpose directly to the Library of 
Congress. In general, procedures have 
followed those employed since the begin- 
ning in 1944; printing and publication 
have, since November 1947, been under- 
taken by the Rutgers University Press. 
By the terms of the contract in force during 
the past year, the Library has purchased 
850 copies of each number for its own uses; 
whereas the Rutgers University Press has 
assumed responsibility for promotion and 
the solicitation of subscriptions. More 
than 400 distinguished scholars have pre- 
pared reports and reviews. 


There is .gratifying evidence that the 
Book List is realizing the aspirations which 
brought it into being. Research libraries 
in the United States and, indeed, through- 
out the world, have sent word of depend- 
ence on it in selecting materials for addi- 
tion to their collections. Simultaneously 
it is achieving another and no less impor- 
tant object by recording for the entire 
learned community the significant and 
tangible results attained by American 
scholars in the universal task of enlarging 
the boundaries of knowledge. 


A few months ago a distinguished pro- 
fessor at Princeton University wrote: 


If your publication could be sent to a 
certain number of institutes in France, 
I believe they would make a very good 
use of it. I am personally interested 
in the matter and . . . I also feel with 
my colleagues that we must make 
every effort to facilitate the flow of 
books from America to Europe. It 
is not a very easy problem, but the 
establishment of a select list such as 
yours constitutes an important step 
in the right direction. 
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The Associate Secretary of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States recently expressed the opinion that: 

Much of the propaganda against the 
United States abroad dwells on our 
supposed lack of creative literature, 
fine books, scholarly research and 
scientific publications. The Quarterly 
Book List is an effective answer to this 


propaganda. It would serve our 


country well if it were widely dissemi- 
nated in places where it would do the 
most good. 


The Cultural Attaché at the American 
Embassy in Rome, declared, not so long 
ago: “I think the Book List is invalu- 
able...” He added: “It will also be 
valued here in Italy.” 


AERONAUTICS Division 


Information on aeronautical subjects has 
been furnished to the Congress, numerous 
government agencies, the airlines, aircraft 
manufacturers, writers and editors of avia- 
tion literature, aircraft consultants, re- 
search laboratories, members of faculties, 
graduate students, and book collectors. 
Increasingly representatives of foreign 
powers, stationed in Washington, have had 
occasion to turn to the Library for special 
services, including requests for factual 
data, publications, bibliographies, and 
specialized counsel. Among those who 
availed themselves of such facilities were 
the embassies and air missions of Australia, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, The 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pak- 
istan, and Sweden. 

On several occasions the Library’s re- 
sources were utilized for elaborate surveys 
_and investigations. The Prewitt Aircraft 
Company, for example, assigned three 
members of its staff to the Aeronautics 
Division for several months, to prepare an 
exhaustive bibliography of references to 
helicopters. The Department of Justice 
from time to time conducted extensive 
searches in connection with patent cases 
pending against the Government. Statis- 
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tical data on air and sea traffic between 
the United States and Switzerland were 
collected for the Boeing Airplane Company. 
Mr. Frank J. Ellis, a Canadian writer, was 
supplied with materials for use in the 
preparation of his forthcoming book, 
Canada’s Wings of Victory. Journals such 
as Air Affairs, American Aviation, and Flying 
have frequently consulted the collections. 

The Library has participated in the 
reorganization of subject-content of the 
Aircraft Yearbook. A bibliography was 
compiled for the Verlag des Druckhauses 
Templehof (formerly Deutscher Verlag) on 
Antarctic exploration by air, 1931-48, 
which, it is expected, will form the basis 
for new material to be incorporated in a 
new edition of one of its books, Dr. Hou- 
ben’s Sturm auf den Stidpol. 

Members of the staff have continued to 
edit and prepare for publication the series 
of lectures jointly sponsored by the Library 
and the National Air Council, designed to 
portray the impact of air science on present 
world affairs. The third lecture, Aviation 
History, 1903-1960, delivered on November 
3, 1948, by John K. Northrop, with intro- 
ductory remarks by S. Paul Johnston, was 
issued in December. The fourth lecture, 
The Economic Consequences of Air Power, 
delivered on March 7, 1949, by J. Carlton 
Ward, Jr., with introductory remarks by 
the Librarian of Congress, appeared in 
April. Both publications contained lists 
of selected references, compiled in the 
Library. 

In response to constant requests for 
information on Aeropolitics, a list of refer- 
ences was made by Arthur G. Renstrom, 
Assistant Chief of the Division, and issued, 
in mimeographed form in November 
1948. Marvin W. McFarland, Special 
Consultant in the Division, contributed a 
detailed description of the recently ac- 
quired papers constituting The General 
Spaatz Collection, to the May 1949 issue 
of the Library’s Quarterly Journal of Current 
Acquisitions. A cooperative undertaking 
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of the staff was the introduction and com- 
mentary for a new edition of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’s Le Nouveau Dédale which is 
scheduled for publication during the 
coming year. The following subjects are 
typical of typewritten bibliographies and 
reference lists produced on request in 
1949: adhesives, aeronautical books in 
Spanish, aeronautics in Russia, aircraft 
fire protection, airport fire protection, 
aviation medicine, compressibility, the 
Douglas DC-6, government aid to pilots, 
Octave Chanute, polar navigation, skiis 
for aircraft, standardization and simpli- 
fication in the aircraft industry, supersonic 
airfoils, the Wright airplane. 


Air Stupies Division 


This Division, previously the Air Re- 
search Unit, has conducted researches and 
made reports of interest to the Department 
of the Air Force with funds transferred 
from the Department to the Library for 
that purpose. Its reference unit, by the 
middle of February, had prepared 19,000 
extracts, had analyzed 2,300 books and 
periodicals, and had completely digested 
1,700 of them. Thereafter, it executed 500 
report forms and processed 1,400 abstracts. 
The technical analysis unit completed four 
studies during the year, one of which 
involved a total of more than 2,000 man- 
hours. 


DivisION FOR THE BLIND 


Circulation has increased by more than 
6,000 volumes. Some 2,600 requests for 
material were received by telephone and 
an almost equal number came by mail. 
The number of registered borrowers ex- 
ceeded 2,600; there were nearly 600 new 
registrations. 

Talking books continued to be the more 
popular form; but students attending 
twenty-nine colleges and universities as 
well as other serious readers seemed still 
io prefer Braille. Numerous requests for 
beginners’ texts in foreign languages came 


from pupils in the secondary schools. One 
work, for example, Edith Moore Jarrett’s 
El Camino Real, a story in simple Spanish 
Braille, was wanted by fifteen students 
during the early weeks of the fall term; 
the Library had only two copies. 

A new edition of the Catalog of Talking 
Books for the Blind was published by the 
Library in March 1949, and distributed 
to 1,750 active borrowers. It is a classified 
and annotated list of about 1,400 works 
made available to the blind by the Library 
from August 1934 through December 31, 
1948. Regional libraries were supplied 
with a sufficient number of copies for 
distribution to their readers. 

At the end of the year, printer’s copy was 
ready for a new edition of the Catalog of 
Braille Titles. It enumerates all titles 
embossed in Braille for the Library of 
Congress since the first Federal appropria- 
tion for that purpose became available in 
July 1931. It should issue early in 1950. 

The final text for the Manual of Standard 
English Braille was completed and approved. 
This important guide and instructor for 
the use of volunteer Braille transcribers 
will be printed by the American Printing 
House for the Blind, at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and will be offered for sale by the 
Library of Congress. 


EuROPEAN AFFAIRS DIVISION 


This Division was established in late 
September 1948, and charged with acqui- 
quisitions, reference, bibliographical, re- 
search and liaison responsibilities similar 
to those of other regional divisions. The 
geographic area coming within the sphere 
of the new division is Europe, excluding 
the Soviet Union, Spain and Portugal. 

Much of the work of the Division has 
been consultative, but the following ex- 
amples illustrate the nature of its services: 


An enquiry from a United States 
Senator concerning the political 
leanings of a French periodical. 

A foundation which has granted ac- 
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complished young journalists scholar- 
ships for study in Europe asking for 
background information which will 
help in their orientation. 

The Civil Administration Division, 
Department of the Army, repeatedly 
calling with regard to public opinion in 
Germany and to the publication 
program in Germany and Austria. 

‘The Commerce Department investi- 
gating library aspects of the Presi- 
dent’s Point 4 program. 

The Civil Service Commission seek- 
ing help and counsel in preparing ex- 
aminations for foreign relations 
specialists. 

Officials of GCARE’s book program 
exploring the needs and expectations 
of several European countries. 

The Division has prepared several biblio- 
graphies, of which a few such as Reference 
Material, Chiefly American, Useful in the 
Preparation of Calendars of World Events 
(October 1948), and Some Contributions to 
a Bibliography on Freedom of Information 
(November 1948) were undertaken in 
response to explicit requests and sub- 
sequently, in order to serve a wider interest, 
were made generally available in type- 
written form. Three more extensive re- 
ports were published. 

The first study, Reference Notes on the Press 
in European Countries Participating in_ the 
European Recovery Program, was prepared 
in order to meet, at least in part, requests 
for information on the foreign press in 
countries which, because of the European 
Recovery Program, have aroused the 
interest and attention of the citizens of the 
United States. Reaction to this work was 
eminently gratifying. 

Another publication of the year was 
Textbooks, Their Examination and Improve- 
ment: A Report on International and National 
Planning and Studies. ‘The efforts for world 
peace and understanding cannot be suc- 
cessful if coming generations continue to 
be educated through prejudice, bias and 
nationalistic propaganda. ‘Textbooks 
which do not project a fair, accurate, 
balanced and objective picture of the 
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history, development and character of 
other nations seriously impair, if they do 
not deliberately threaten, peace. ‘This has 
long been realized by governments and by 
international and national organizations; 
but the efforts at remedy have differed only 
in their failures. The purpose of the 
Library’s study was to provide a record 
of policy and activities, international, 
regional and national, executed by official 
bodies and private groups, accompanied 
by an annotated bibliography of studies of 
the subject which have been issued in the 
United States and abroad. This too was 
well received and favorably noticed. 

The third of the more important under- 
takings was The United States and Postwar 
Europe: A Bibliographical Examination of 
Thought Expressed in American Publications 
During 1948. This digest of the more sig- 
nificant American writings on Europe to 
appear in 1948 treated the situation in 
Europe, the foreign policy of the United 
States in relation to postwar Europe, inter- 
national and regional planning, and inter- 
national understanding. ‘The response to 
this study has been gratifying. 

On the basis of this heartening expe- 
rience several other publications were in 
course of preparation at the close of the 
year. 


Hispanic FOUNDATION 


The editing of the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, the annual compendium 
of scholarly progress in the humanities and 
social sciences, has proceeded with the 
same staff announced in the last Annual 
Report. Mr. Francisco Aguilera, Assistant 
Director of the Hispanic Foundation, has 
continued his service as editor-in-chief; 
Dr. Charmion Shelby has remained at her 
post as assistant editor. Handbook, number 
11, covering the year 1945, came from the 
press in August 1948; number 12, for 1946, 
was in page proof at the close of the fiscal 
year; about one half of the copy for num- 
ber 13, for 1947, had been received from 
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the contributing editors, and 1,700 biblio- 
graphical entries had been typed for num- 
ber 14, 1948. 

To fill vacancies resulting from resigna- 
tion three new contributing editors were 
appointed during the year. They are 
Dr. George Wythe, of the Department of 
Commerce, who has succeeded Dr. San- 
ford A. Mosk, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, as editor of the section on ‘‘Econom- 
ics: Caribbean Area’”’; Dr. Watt Stewart, 
of the New York State College for Teach- 
ers, at Albany, who has succeeded Dr. 
Clarence H. Haring, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, as editor of the section on ‘“‘History: 
Spanish South America, the National 
Period’’; and Dr. Manoel Cardozo, of the 
Catholic University of America, who has 
succeeded Dr. Alexander Marchant, of 
Vanderbilt University, as editor of the 
section on Brazilian history. 

The Handbook’s Advisory Board met on 
December 27, 1948, with the chairman, 
Dr. Clarence H. Haring, presiding. 
Among matters discussed were various 
problems of editorial policy and _alter- 
native methods for reducing publication 
costs. 

With a view to effecting economies in 
the compilation of the Handbook, the 
twenty-three contributing editors who re- 
side outside the greater Washington area, 
were invited to visit the Hispanic Founda- 
tion for a period not exceeding three days, 
and there to work on their respective sec- 
tions. The response to the invitation was 
most gratifying; twelve came to the Li- 
brary between December and February, 
two in March and one in May. 

The benefits accruing from these visits 
included improved opportunities for re- 
view of material considered for incorpora- 
tion in the bibliographical chapters (which 
because of the Handbook’s selective and 
discriminating character is most exacting 
labor), the elimination of extensive inter- 
library loans, and, through exchange of 
information and concentration of atten- 


tion, a much more rapid completion of 
assignments. 

The Columbus Memorial Library of the 
Pan American Union was, in 1949, as it 
had been for so many years, of generous 
and important assistance to the Handbook, 
particularly in supplying urgently needed 
publications which were not immediately 
available in the Library of Congress. 
Indeed, from every quarter, the coopera- 
tion and encouragement on which the 
Handbook depends have been so cordial 
and, in their manifestation, so practical, 
as to demonstrate the important place it 
has won in the scholarly world. 

During the year, five guides in the 
Latin American Series, for which the Direc- 
tor of the Hispanic Foundation was admin- 


istratively responsible, were released. 


_ They are: 


A Guide to the Art of Latin America. 
Edited by Robert C. Smith and 
Elizabeth Wilder. 1948. 480 p. 

A Guide to the Official Publications 
of the Other American Republics: 
XIX. Venezuela. Compiled by 
Otto Neuburger. 1948. 59 p. 

——:III. Brazil. Compiled by John 


De Nota. 1948. 223 p. 

a DV LE Perr Compiled a sby. 
John De Noia. 1948. 90 p. 
——: XVIII. Uruguay. / Compiled 
by John De Noia and Glenda 
Crevenna. 1948. 91 p. 


Except for A Guide to the Law and Legal 
Literature of Brazil, which is an undertaking 
of the Law Library, the series, begun in 
1941 as a part of the general program of 
the Government for cooperation with the 
other American Republics, has been at 
last completed. 

The Foundation prepared during the 
year 122 bibliographies (as distinguished 
from citations in reference reports) on 485 
pages, containing 4,475 entries. The fol- 
lowing subjects are representative: Span- 
ish Prose Style; German Immigration into 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile; Children’s 
Books in Spanish; Education in Peru; 
Transportation in Latin America; Devel- 
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opment of Agricultural Resources in 
Latin America; Communism in Latin 
America; Italian Immigration into Latin 
America; The Galapagos Islands; Social 
Welfare in Latin America. 

Lists included: a list of native banks of 
South America (as distinguished from 
branches of foreign banks); a list of 
libraries in the United States which 
specialize in Hispanic material; a list of 
national libraries in South America. 

In September 1948, Obra impresa de los 
Intelectuales Espanoles en América, 1936-1945, 
a bibliography compiled in the Founda- 
tion, was sent to the Stanford University 
Press where it will be published. 


THe Law Lisprary 


The reference and research services of 
the Law Library were divided in per- 
formance as follows: American and British 
law, eighty-two percent; Latin American 
Law, thirteen percent; other foreign law, 
five percent. Reports prepared by the 
staff involved the three principal legal 
systems: the common, the civil and the 
canon law, as well as admiralty, juris- 
prudence, international law, Roman law 
and comparative law. Apart from work 
in behalf of Members of Congress and 
committees (mentioned elsewhere in-this 
document) the Law Library undertook 
several important assignments for the 
Federal Government. 

By way of example, the American and 
British Law Section submitted, in response 
to a request from the Federal Security 
Agency, an exhaustive memorandum on 
the Divorce Laws of Palestine. Mrs. Helen 
L. Clagett, Chief of the Latin American 
Law Section, assisted by Mrs. Cuca A. 
Clark, translated all Latin American legis- 
lation on load lines and naval inspection 
for the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. Mr. E. C. Jann, of the Foreign Law 
Section, translated a paper on War Crimes 
written by Dr. Hans Ehard, Minister- 
President of Bavaria, which was under- 
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taken at the suggestion of Mr. Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and caused by him 
to be published in the April 1949 issue of 
the American Journal of International Law. 
A member of the staff, Dr. Fred Karpf, tes- 
tified in court as an expert in Austro- 
Hungarian law. At the request of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
the Chief of the Foreign Law Section, Dr. 
Vladimir Gsovski, testified at a hearing in 
the Commissioner’s office, as an expert 
witness on French law with particular 
reference to the concept of moral turpi- 
tude. 

Other reports prepared by the Foreign 
Law Section for the use of other govern- 
ment agencies were concerned with such 
subjects as Adoption Under Albanian Law, 
for the Federal Security Agency; Discipli- 
nary Procedure and Loyalty Check Under 
the Austrian and Swiss Civil Service Laws, 
for the Department of Justice; the Legiti- 
mation of Children Under Belgian Law, 
for the Department of Justice; the Power of 
Guardian Under Belgian Law, for the 
Treasury Department; the Nullity of Mar- 
riage Under French Law, for the Depart- 
ment of Justice; the Effect of Declaration 
of Death Under German Law, for the 
Federal Security Agency; Presumption of 
Death Under Italian Law, for the Depart- 
ment of Justice; and the Status of Soviet 
Consuls Under Soviet Law, for the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The Latin American 
was a constant source of reference for 
attorneys from the American Republics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
the Federal Security Agency, the Export- 
Import Bank, and the _ International 
Monetary Fund. Questions 
merous and some required extensive re- 
search before answers could be made. 
The Department of State, for example, 
asked: Can industrial companies or mines 
in Cuba, owned by aliens, be terminated 
without permission of the government? 
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The General Accounting Office enquired: 
Is the Panama Railroad Company a 
government owned corporation, and, if so, 
can the law be cited? The Treasury 
Department queried: Are death certificates 
compulsory in Cuha? The Export-Im- 
port Bank wanted to know: When was 
the Colombian Stabilization Fund es- 
tablished; what laws governed it then and 
at the present time? Other requests 
from government agencies involved such 
subjects as information and law on the 
validity of religious marriages in the State 
of Guanajuato, Mexico; Radio legisla- 
tion and regulation of use in all Latin 
American countries; Censorship regula- 
tions in Argentina, freedom of expression 
in radio and newspaper fields; Require- 
ments for divorce in Mexico, Chile and 
Brazil; Tax system of Bolivia; Philippine 
law and practice as to habeas corpus; 
Laws on separation of Church and State 
in Honduras; Adoption law of Nicaragua. 

The House of Delegates of the American 
Bar Association, meeting at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, in September 1948, confirmed, by 
resolution, “its indorsement and support 
of the establishment of a center for the 
collection, coordination, editing, transla- 
tion, publication and dissemination of bib- 
liographical information concerning Latin 
American law, jurisprudence and publica- 
tions of interest to the legal profession’’; 
and “‘its recommendation that the center 
be established under the direction of the 
Library of Congress.”’ 

Similarly, the Assembly of the Inter- 
American Bar Association, at its sixth 
conference, held at Detroit, Michigan, in 
May 1949, recalled that at its previous con- 
ference in Lima, Peru, it had recommended 
the creation of an ‘‘Inter-American Center 
of Legal Studies’; and that the Associa- 
tion’s Executive Committee in December 
1948, had reaffirmed that resolution; and, 
therefore, resolved that the ‘Executive 
Committee be instructed to take imme- 
diate steps to procure funds from public or 


private sources for the establishment of a 
Center of Inter-American Legal Studies 
to be located at the Library of Congress in 
Washington or in such other institution as 
the Executive Committee shall select.” 

The American and British Law Section, 
in behalf of the Government and general 
public performed more than a thousand 
services involving extended searches. 
Among these studies was a report of the 
laws of England concerning divorce and 
marriage insofar as they are pertinent to a 
claim of exemption from certain provisions 
of the Nationality Laws by virtue of peti- 
tioner’s alleged marriage to a citizen of the 
United States; a report on State statutes 
relating to the commitment and treatment 
of mentally defective persons; a report on 
the President’s salary in relation to the 
income tax laws; the Australian immigra- 
tion law as it affects races; a report on 
compulsory vaccination for smallpox and 
typhoid fever; a report on the influence of 
Common Law on the criminal law of the 
States. 


Manuscripts Division 


The number of readers served increased 
by about three percent. Interests were 
varied, but Papers of or about the Presi- 
dents were more frequently consulted than 
were the Papers of other persons. Among 
them the Lincoln Papers continued to be 
most in demand, although there was con- 
stant use of the Papers of General Washing- 
ton, Mr. Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson. As to individual 
documents, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence (along with its facsimile) and the 
Gettysburg Address attracted the most 
attention. The period of the Civil War, 
more than any comparable period, seemed 
to fascinate the delvers. Many of those 
who sought in manuscripts the truth and 
understanding of history were graduate 
students at work on dissertations; many 
others were mature scholars or professional 
writers. 
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Among notable services performed were 
those in behalf of Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, 
in connection with his biography of Wash- 
ington; Dr. Dumas Malone, writing on 
Jefferson; Mr. Irving Brant, writing on 
Madison; Dr. Charles M. Wiltse, writing 
on Calhoun; Dr. Harold Epstein, writing 


on Ray Stannard Baker; and Dr. Frank | 


Maloy Anderson, writing on the “‘secession 
winter” of 1860-61. All of these except 
Dr. Freeman carried on research at the 
Library, as did also Dr. Allan Nevins. 
In addition, the Library was privileged to 
participate in the large-scale enterprises 
being conducted outside of Washington 
for editing and publishing the writings of 
Jefferson, Lincoln and TheodoreRoosevelt, 
as well as the project of the American Red 
Cross to compile its own history. 

The flow of letters asking questions about 
the Library’s manuscript collections was 
undiminished. Many, of course, came 
from scholars and serious students, but 
more were written by members of the 
general public whose curiosities had been 
aroused. If, for example, someone made 
over the radio (as was recently the case) 
the absurd statement that the original of 
the Declaration of Independence was 
written in French, dozens of enquiries 
would be received. Some letters could be 
answered briefly and quickly; others re- 
quired hours of searching and long replies. 
Not infrequently it was necessary to report, 
with very genuine regret, that the Library 
lacked the staff time which an adequate 
response would involve. 

The detailed lists of acquisitions formerly 
prepared for publication quarterly in the 
American Historical Review were replaced, 
beginning in August 1948, by the quarterly 
*“Notes Concerning the Division of Manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress.” These 
Notes, which are also available for publica- 
tion in other suitable media, describe, with 
enough supporting information to bring 
out the significance of the material, major 
accessions; and, occasionally announce im- 
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provements in accessibility, through the 
physical organization of material, the 
development of finding media, or the 
removal of previously imposed restrictions. 
An up-to-date and comprehensive guide 
to the Library’s manuscript resources is 
sorely needed, but that must await their 
separation in identified groups and the 
preparation of general descriptions of each 
group. 

A large proportion of the man-hours of 
work has been devoted to facilitating the 
supply of photostatic or microfilm repro- 
ductions of manuscript material. This 
has been an important service. It has 
enabled scholars to use, without coming 
to the Library, the equivalent, for most 
purposes, of much of the manuscript 
material in. the Library’s custody; it has 
facilitated the publication of outstanding 
texts; and it has enabled other reposito- 
ries to secure the missing parts of collec- 
tions already in their possession. Because 
it is a factor in bringing the Library to 
the people of the United States it is a 
satisfaction to report that this service in- 
creased by eighteen percent in fiscal 1949. 


Maes Drviston 


The problems posed to the reference 
staff have been diverse in specification, 
difficulty and seriousness. For example, 
an enquiry for a detailed plan of Shanghai, 
might be followed by a request for a map 
showing pollen areas in the United States. 
One caller might want to know the ‘“‘most 
easterly land extension of the continental 
United States,’ whereas another would 
ask for “maps showing the character of 
sediments of submarine areas for various 
parts of the world.” Students and writ- 
ers of history have asked for ‘information 
about maps of the battlefields of the Civil 
War,” “a list of early maps of Pennsyl- 
vania,” or “a map showing the course of 
Captain Gunnison’s expedition in what 
is now Colorado.” A rug manufacturer 
has sought a “‘fine old map of the Great 
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Lakes area in the early eighteenth century 
to use as a pattern for a rug,” and a 
prospective traveler has pored over a 
‘tourist map of Russia.” 

There have even been requests for 
‘detailed maps of the unexplored and 
least populated parts of the United States,”’ 
and for confirmation or rejection of the 
statement that the “‘center of the earth is 
composed of green cheese.” No, the life 
of the map reference assistant has not been 
dulled by commonplace. On an average 
day he has received fourteen requests like 
these in person, ten over the telephone 
wires, and four by letter. The answers 
have required an intimate familiarity with 
cartographic reference sources and a 
thorough knowledge of the Library’s map 
and atlas collections. 

Visitors to the map reading room have 
included researchers and analysts from 
various government agencies, professors, 
authors, students and casual observers. 
As indicated by the daily register, most 
have been residents of the District of 
Columbia and the bordering counties of 
Maryland and Virginia, but signatures 
and addresses have been recorded from 
forty-six of the forty-eight States, as well 
as from Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Foreign registrants came from Great Brit- 
ain, China, Ecuador, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines, France, Canada, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Argentina and Egypt. 

Readers from a distance have usually 
had a serious research problem to present 
or pursue. It has been interesting to note 
the large number of educational institu- 
tions listed by these visitors. Thus, during 
the past year, researchers from some fifty 
American colleges and universities con- 
sulted the map collections. Most fre- 
quently listed, of course, have been insti- 
tutions located within the limits or envi- 
rons of Washington, but also included 
were such other centers of learning as 
Columbia University, the University of 


Chicago, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Rutgers, the 
University of Virginia, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, University of Wisconsin, Yale, and, 
from further distances, Tulane, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, the University of Nebraska, 
the University of Texas, and the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

More than 800 telephone requests were 
answered for representatives of other 
Federal agencies. This constituted an 
eight percent increase over 1948. All 
Executive Departments were included in 
the list of callers, as well as the Supreme 
Court, and the several independent offices. 
As in the past, the heaviest users were 
agencies which have large collections of 
their own, such as the Army Map Service, 
the National Archives, the Geological 
Survey, and the Board on Geographical 
Names. ‘This circumstance has pointed 
up the fact that the Library’s Maps 
Division, with its large and comprehensive 
collection, fills a need within the Govern- 
ment not met by any other map library. 

The Library’s cartographic resources 
have been made useful to the people of the 
United States in carefully prepared replies 
to written enquiries. Some 600 answers 
were drafted during 1949. ‘This represent- 
ed an increase of approximately twelve 
percent over the preceding year. Some of 
the requests were routine in character and 
answers were supplied from standard 
reference works. More than half, how- 
ever, dealt with historical questions and 
required more arduous and more special- 
ized attention. It was obvious that many 
investigators turn to the Maps Division 
after having exhausted other possible 
sources of information. 

Many letters contained requests for 
reproductions of maps. Orders for some 
1,300 copies were filled during the year. 

Several publications were issued in 
fiscal 1949. In addition to articles ap- 
pearing in the Library’s Quarterly Journal 
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of Current Acquisitions, particular mention 
may be made of Dr. Burton W. Adkinson’s 
United States Mapping Agencies, 1948, 
mimeographed, 16 p.; and Lawrence W. 
Wadsworth, Jr.’s A Supplementary Key to 
the V. K. Ting Atlas of China (Edition of 
1934), 1949, multilith, 22 p. Mrs. Clara 
Egli Le Gear, who continued for the second 
year to occupy the Chair of Geography, 
produced her Maps, Their Care, Repair and 
Preservation in Libraries, 1949, multilith, 46 
p-, which has been gratefully acclaimed as 
the most useful manual of its kind. At 
year’s end Mrs. Le Gear’s United States 
Atlases, a List of National Regional, State, 
County and Local Atlases, was sent to the 
Government Printing Office. 

Dr. Walter W. Ristow contributed a 
series, Distinctive Recent Maps to the quarter- 
ly magazine, Surveying and Mapping, which 
featured recent additions to the Library’s 
collections. These listings appeared in 
the October-November-December, 1948, 
January-February-March, and April-May- 


June, 1949 numbers of the journal, which, | 


though non-official, provides an excellent 
vehicle for carrying news of the Library’s 
progress to those who have a professional 
interest in it. 


Music Division 


Statistically the reference services of the 
Music Division increased in two partic- 
ulars: the number of enquiries answered 
_by telephone and the number of readers 
given personal assistance by members of 
the staff. There was a slight decrease, 138, 
in the number of replies to written requests 
for information. Partly because of illness 
and partly because of the interposition of 
other duties there was an unprecedented 
difficulty in responding to correspondence. 
At the end of the year there were 85 letters 
outstanding. 

Letters on musical subjects varied widely, 
as they always do, and they ranged from 
the very scholarly to those on the fringe 
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of the popular. A few of the former may 
well be cited here. To one of the leading 
concert managers of the country went an 
elaborate report on Mozart’s arias for 
bass voice (versions, editions and avail- 
ability). For an eminent pianist in Cleve- 
land there was located the practically 
unknown original version (two pianos, two 
cellos and horn) of Schumann’s Andante 
and Variations. Extensive bibliographical 
aid was given to one correspondent on 
French military music and soldiers’ songs. 
Another enquiry resulted in a compre- 
hensive report on the literature of Welsh 
music history and collections of Welsh 
folk songs. And a request coming through 
a Senator’s office produced a concise but 
comprehensive bibliography of Chinese 
and Japanese music, 

The resources of the collections are such 
of course, that many distinguished scholars 
visited the Division during the year to con- 
sult them personally. An important New 
York publisher examined materials and 
consulted with officials on a sumptuous 
volume of manuscript facsimiles. A major 
representative of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation sought for and obtained sug- 
gestions for English broadcasts of American 
music and recent developments thereof. 
The leading Beethoven bibliographer came 
to the Division to extend his own files and 
records. A professor from Yale University 
was drawn to the collections for research in 
early religious music, and one of the coun- 
try’s leading critics could find nowhere else 
important data for his history of the piano 
as a social influence. 

As was the case a year ago, the programs 
issued in connection with the Library’s 
concerts were numerically the most exten- 
sive publications of the Music Division. 
Ephemeral as they appear at first glance to 
be, these slender folders contain informa- 
tion of definite reference value, and the 
programs of 1949 upheld the standard pre- 
viously established, supplying birth and 
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death dates for composers, full names of 
performers, the dates of composition of 
works performed, first performance notices 
when necessary, and dedications when as- 
sociated with the Library of Congress. 
Nineteen programs were printed during 
the year. 

Last year it wasannounced that prep- 
arations were being made for the publica- 
tion of Professor Glen Haydon’s lecture, 
On the Meaning of Music, presented at the 
Library under the aegis of the Louis 
Charles Elson Memorial Fund. It ap- 
peared in the fall of 1948, an attractive 
brochure of twenty-six pages. In April 
1949, Dr. Curt Sachs delivered a dis- 
tinguished lecture under the same auspices. 
It is hoped that this too will soon be 
published and given the wide distribution 
which it so richly deserves. 

Having issued a total of twenty-two 
albums of folk music, the Library’s 
Folklore Section had constant need for a 
catalog, listing in a single pamphlet, the 
contents of that unusual series. This was 
successfully achieved during the past year, 
and Folk Music of the United States and 
Latin America (107 discs) is now clearly 
described in a Combined Catalog of Phono- 
graph Records. The demand for copies is 
evidence of unabated interest in the 
subject. 

Several members of the staff have been 
active in the publication of WNofes, the 
journal of the Music Library Association. 
Messrs. Richard S. Hill and William 
Lichtenwanger, as editor and associate 
editor respectively, have made Wotes one 
of the outstanding professional periodicals 
of our time. In addition, Mr. Hill 
contributed to the February 1949, issue 
of Musical America an interesting report on 
The Plight of Our Country's Libraries. 

Duncan Emrich, Chief of the Folklore 
Section, wrote an article for the Festive 
Publication of Dr. Josef Bick (The Folklore 
Section of the Library of Congress) which has 
been published by the Austrian National 


Library in Vienna, and was the author of 
Museum of the Land, which appeared in the 
Country Gentleman for April 1949. 


Navy RESEARCH SECTION 


The activities of the Section are made 
possible through funds transferred from 
the Office of Naval Research. The objec- 


_tives of the Section are to provide biblio- 


graphic control and library services for 
reports resulting from government spon- 
sored scientific research as an aid to the 
program of the National Military Estab- 
lishment. During the past year emphasis 
has been placed on perfecting techniques 
for the acquisition of research information 
and its prompt dissemination to research 
groups. 

The establishment of a publishing sched- 
ule for Technical Information Pilot and the 
Section’s special catalog cards provides 
for the issuance ofeach on alternate working 
days. In addition, the series, Ewropean 
Scientific Notes has been published regularly 
every two weeks. The preparation of 
bibliographies has shown some progress 
as a result of the reorganization of the 
Science and Bibliography Unit, which is 
responsible for the compilation of defini- 
tive bibliographies on specified scientific 
or technical subjects requested by the 
Office of Naval Research and _ other 
bureaus of the Navy Department. At the 
beginning of the year there were twelve 
such assignments. Two were completed 
and issued. It was found with respect to 
two others that no literature existed since 
the subject matter was too recent to have 
Work went 
some of 


been recorded in writing. 
forward with the remainder, 
which will include several thousand en- 
tries. Three additional bibliographies 
were requested during the year. Two 
hundred visits were made to sources of 
information outside the Library and 29,000 
entries were made, together with 13,000 
abstracts and annotations. 
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ORIENTALIA DIvIsION 
THE CHINESE SECTION 


Students of the Far East, who during 
the war were diverted from their usual 
interests by the pressures of national de- 
fense, have gradually returned to study 
and research. Consequently, young schol- 
ars in increasing numbers have come to 
Washington for longer or shorter periods 
in order to use the resources of the Chinese 
collection for the completion of their 
doctoral dissertations or for the writing of 
books. 

Of the several bibliographies compiled 
for other government agencies, two may 
be cited as characteristic: one on types of 
firearms, ammunitions, explosives and 
fireworks in China, prepared for the Air 
University; and another on rural life 
and welfare societies in China, prepared 
for the information of specialists going to 
that country for the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. 

The Chinese Section has continued to 
make translations wanted by Members of 
Congress. and government agencies. The 
staff could render that service when the 
documents concerned were relatively short, 
but when they were very long and could 
only be made by neglecting other duties, 
it was occasionally necessary most regret- 
fully to refer requests to other sources. 
The staff, from time to time, has read and 
graded examination papers in the Chinese 
language written by prospective candidates 
for service in the Department of State and 
the Department of Justice. 


THE HEBRAIC SECTION 


The widespread interest aroused by the 
founding of the State of Israel and the 
manifold problems which its founding 
created have increased to a considerable 
degree the Library’s reference respon- 
sibilities. In addition to enquiries from 
Members of Congress, the Executive De- 
partments, the press, and the general 
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public, institutions of higher learning have 
turned to the Library for specialized assist- 
ance. In particular, official requests have 
provided a perspective of the course to be 
followed in the future and have made 
possible the reasonable anticipation of 
prospective requirements. 
readily understood when it is realized that 
of all the magnificent collections of He- 
braic material in the United States, the 
Library of Congress must place a greater 
emphasis upon the politico-historic, eco- 
nomic and sociological aspects of this 
widely ramified field, while continuing a 
proper regard for its purely literary man- 
ifestations. The Library has endeavored, 
therefore, to facilitate the study and 
analysis of changes affecting an evolving 
State and a new society. 

Hebrew has undergone a rapid linguistic 
development and has adapted itself sur- 
prisingly to its modern usage; but some 
research agencies and observers, who 
hitherto had relied upon the publications 
in English issued by the Mandatory Gov- 
ernment experienced initial difficulty in 
the sudden change to Hebrew. This has 
meant that Israeli imprints, which contain 
a wealth of information on the Middle 
East otherwise unobtainable, are intelli- 
gible only to experts in its language. 


This is more 


THE JAPANESE SECTION 


More than a thousand readers of ma- 
terials printed in Japanese have been 
served, more than fifteen hundred tele- 
phone enquiries have been answered and 
nearly two hundred written requests for 
information have been handled. A very 
considerable number of young men, who 
began the study of Japanese in Army or 
Navy schools during the war years and who 
resided in Japan during a part of the 
Occupation, have continued the study and 
use of Japanese in connection with their 
academic pursuits. There are many more 
political scientists, economists, historians, 
and anthropologists associated with Amer- 
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ican universities, who have a_ reading 
knowledge of Japanese than at any 
previous time, and these have naturally 
and markedly increased the use of the 
Library’s Japanese collections. 

During the first half of fiscal 1949 there 
were numerous requests for translations 
of all kinds which came from other 
agencies of the Government, particularly 
from the Office of Education, the Social 
Security Administration and the Office of 
Alien Property. An especially difficult 
translation—a Japanese report on cancer— 
was made for the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital at New Orleans. The need 
for this type of service is very genuine, 
but if the Library were to respond to every 
one of the many requests for it, the 
specialists on the Library staff would have 
no time for their other and still more 
pressing duties. Consequently, it became 
necessary, in the latter months of the year 
to limit it to undertakings in behalf of 
Members of Congress, and to supply others 
with the names of competent persons, 
known to be available for such work. 

A number of bibliographies and lists of 
references have been compiled; the sub- 
jects included Japanese Finance; Econom- 
ics in Japan; Conditions Under the 
Hamaguchi Cabinet; Japanese Swords; 
Classical Japanese Literature; Japanese- 
American Relations; Religion in Post-War 
Japan; Ito Hirobumi (1841-1909); Physi- 
cal Education in Japan; Japanese Journal- 
ism; the Japanese Navy; Japanese Dramas; 
and Japanese translations of the writings 
of the late Dr. Charles A. Beard. In 
addition, a record of Japanese demographic 
materials relating to the Mandated Islands 
was prepared for the use of the Census 
Library Project. 


THE NEAR EAST SECTION 


The Near East Section translated fifty- 
seven Arabic documents for the Depart- 
ment of State, twenty for the Department 
of Justice, three for Members of Congress, 


three for other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and three for units of the Library. 
This work was, of course, additional to 
reference connected with the 
identification of books, manuscripts and 
inscriptions. [The Section responded to 
three Congressional requests for informa- 
tion, and replied to forty-six written 


services 


enquiries. 


THE SOUTH ASIA SECTION 


Readers increased by about one hundred 
over the previous year and used a thousand 
more volumes. Gazetteer and statistical 
works secured in the field in 1947 proved 
particularly useful to visiting students. 
For the first time since their acquisition in 
1941 the Indic writings on bamboo from 
the Philippine Islands were put to schol- 
arly use. The display of current. news- 
papers and magazines (printed in the 
languages of India) on racks convenient 
to the reading tables increased their use 
by almost five hundred percent. Other 
conspicuous increases were: reference aid to 
readers, almost one hundred percent; tel- 
ephone enquiries from Government agen- 
cies, fifty percent; reference requests sub- 
mitted by mail, fifty percent; translations 
for Federal offices, almost one hundred 
percent; bibliographies prepared in re- 
sponse to urgent applications more than 
doubled in number and in the number of 
entries they contained. Among specific 
services performed the following were 
characteristic: 

The preparation of translations from 
English into the languages of the Orient 
for use in connection with examinations 
conducted by the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service of the Department of 
Justice. 

Assistance to the libraries of the Em- 
bassies of India and Pakistan in acquisition 
and processing matters. 

Bibliographical work on sanitation, and 
research on laws applying to children for 
the United Nations. 
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The preparation of a bibliography on 
village life, cooperatives and transporta- 
tion for the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. 

The preparation of a bibliography on 
the political events of the past few years 


affecting the relations of Britain and 


India, for a political scientist. 

The compilation of data and a_bibli- 
ography on the geography and topography 
of Pakistan. 

The preparation of a Nehru bibliography 
for the editors of a commemoration 
volume to be published in India. 

The preparation of a Gandhi bibli- 
ography for the Embassy of India. 

The writing of a report on communism 
in India for the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

The selection of entries for Vol. II of the 
Bibliography of Periodical Literature in the 
Near and Middle East which appeared 
quarterly in The Middle East Journal. (In 
Vol. III India and Pakistan have been 
omitted from this bibliography in the ex- 
pectation that an accessions list, including 
periodical literature, on the area of South 
Asia, would be issued by the Library.) 

A bibliography on the Music of India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan, and 
Tibet compiled for publication as an 
installment of a bibliography of Asiatic 
Musics in Notes, the journal of the Music 
Library Association. 

The translation of numerous documents 
written in the Burmese, Siamese and 
Tagalog languages for the Central Trans- 
lation Division of the Department of 
State. : 

In addition, reference lists were compiled 
on such subjects as Burma Minerals, 
Geology and Geography; Education in 
the Philippines; France and Viet Nam 
Independence; Sports in Southeast Asia; 
the Malay Language; Javanese Dieties. 

There were also reports on the national- 
ization of industry in Burma; the estab- 
lishment of a French protectorate in 
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Annam; the treaty agreements entered 
into by Viet Nam; Russia’s purchase of 
rubber in Malaya; the census of Burma; 
bookdealers in Southeast Asia; the Jap- 
anese occupation of the Philippines; 
sources for a study of communism in 
Malaya; laws, decrees and proclamations 
issued by the Japanese in Southeast Asia; 
and many other subjects. 

Conspicuous were the reference enquir- 
ies which came from institutions abroad; 
among them the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in the University of 
London; the Centrale Natuurwetenschap- 
pelijke Bibliotheek in Buitenzorg, Java; 
the Indisch Instituut in Amsterdam; the 
Organisatie voor Natuurwetenschappelijk 
Onderzoek in Batavia, Java; the Raffles 
Museum and the Malayan Educator, 
both in Singapore. 

Among American business organizations 
served were Behre Dolbear and Company, 
of New York, a firm of mineral consult- 
ants retained by the Government of Burma 
to assist in the development of the re- 
sources of that country; and the Lawyers 
Cooperative, of Rochester, New York, 
which has a program for publishing legal 
materials in certain areas of Southeast 
Asia. 

Students and scholars spent several 
months in the Library working on the 
following subjects: education in India, 
American opinion of India during the 
inter-war period, medieval Hindu rit- 
uals, the tribal customs of the Mundas, 
caste customs, and the agrarian system of 
the United Provinces. 


PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS DiIvisION 


Reproductions of paintings, sculpture 
and architectural monuments were fre- 
quently consulted for study purposes, for 
the selection of illustrations in books and 
articles, and for the preparation of lectures 
on the fine arts. There were numerous re- 
quests for identification and expertise in 
connection with prints and printmaking; 
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for information about cleaning, restoring 
and preserving works of art, and for advice 
about collecting. Since the end of the war, 
there has been a revival of interest in Japa- 
nese woodcuts, and the Library’s distin- 
guished collection has had a lively use. 
More than 1,800 visitors examined the 
resources of the Division in person; there 
were more than 1,700 telephone enquiries; 
and more than 800 written requests for 
reference service. Individual reports were 
made for non-routine and special assign- 
ments. An analysis of this record shows 
that there were 30 extended investigations 
in behalf of Members of Congress, 23 for 
other government agencies, 12 for the press 
and other publishing interests, 4 from in- 
dustry, 22 from educational institutions, 
and 33 from private researchers. These 
reports rather 
than separate instances of service, and a 
number cover many visits over a rather 
long period of time. For example, the 
Department of State’s Office of Interna- 
tional Information, counted only once, 
actually called upon the Division for as- 
sistance almost every week; and one of the 
National Broadcasting Company’s televi- 
sion programs, likewise counted only once, 
in fact pursued a successful search for mate- 
rial many times. Typical of the icono- 
graphic services which were rendered in 
the course of the year were orders for com- 
plete pictorial documentation of previous 
Presidential inaugurations, placed in No- 
vember by the Inaugural Committee; for 
1,169 measured drawings of early Ameri- 
can houses, placed by a midwestern uni- 
versity; and for early patent medicine 
advertisements, placed by Life magazine. 
The principal publication prepared dur- 
ing the year (not actually issued until 
midsummer 1949) was a Selective Checklist 
of Prints and Photographs Recently Cataloged 
and Made Available for Reference. ‘This, for 
the first time, has provided a medium for 
acquainting potential users with the con- 
tents of the collections. Three supple- 


indicated circumstances 


ments a year are contemplated, which 
eventually will form a basis for a com- 
prehensive guide. 


Rare Booxs Division 


There was a slight rise in circulation and 
a slight decline in the number of readers 
who came from every State in the Union 
except Nevada, Montanaand New Mexico. 
There were 115 from California, 127 from 
Illinois, 280 from New York, whereas only 
two came from Arkansas and only one 
from Wyoming. Foreign readers were 
three times as numerous as they had been 
the year before. From England came 
twenty-five, from Argentina eighteen, from 
Chile sixteen, while there were lone repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, China, Germany, 
Ireland, Mexico, The Netherlands; Pan- 
ama and Switzerland. 

The Division sent out more than 500 
letters in response to requests for informa- 
tion. Frequently this correspondence re- 
quired considerable research, and the mis- 
cellaneity of subject-range provided vivid 
illustration of the American public’s wide- 
roving quest for facts. There were, of 
course, certain familiar questions which 
are repeated from year to year, such as 
the perennial demands for a ‘“‘list of rare 
books,” or for information about famous 
books in the Library’s custody— T he Guten- 
berg Bible and The Mint, to name just two 
examples disparate in time and concep- 
tion. Enquiries about Gutenberg’s Forty- 
two Line Bible showed a marked increase at 
the time of President Truman’s inaugura- 
tion, when citizens of Independence, 
Missouri, presented him with a handsome 
facsimile on which to lay his hand while 
taking the oath of office. Hardest to 
answer, perhaps, was a question from a 
lady who apparently had misunderstood 
the statement that the book was ‘“‘printed 
from movable type” and wrote to ask if it 
was the “‘first movable Bible” that had 
ever been produced. 

Many of the enquiries depended for 
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their replies on the staff’s special knowledge 
of the rare book field. Thus the Library 
was asked to express an opinion as to what 
was the finest book produced by an 
American colonial printer, to give a work- 
able definition of the word broadside, to 
make up bibliographies of what were 
regarded as the best reference books about 
printers’ marks and colophons and _ the 
most reliable compendia of book-terms. 
Detailed collations of various works were 
supplied to bibliographers; a South Ameri- 
can librarian was helped in identifying 
the date and publication-circumstances of 
a fifteenth century Bible in his keeping, 
and such recondite researches were per- 
formed as determining the true place of 
printing of Thomas Paine’s The Age of 
Reason, Part the Second. ‘‘An answer of so 
comprehensive a nature,’ wrote the 
recipient, “should earn you at least a 
Cabin Cruiser, a half interest in the 
Supreme Court Building and a twenty- 
seven years’ supply of pen nibs on any 
Radio Program.” 

The special collections in the Rare Books 
Division formed a basis for answering 
many enquiries—on early Bibles, on dime 
novels and juvenile literature, on Rudyard 
Kipling, Walt Whitman and other writers 
and writings for which the Library’s 
holdings are notably strong. From them 


information was supplied about broad- . 


sides dealing with the Cardiff Giant during 
the period 1869-71; books in the Harry 
Houdini Library telling of ‘‘soap bubble 
conjuring’’; detective stories which might 
have been read by President Woodrow 
Wilson; the publishing history of a chil- 
dren’s book entitled The Little Engine That 
Could; and the date on which a ballad, 
Pa Has Struck Ile, fashionable in the 1860’s, 
was registered for copyright. 

Other enquiries included a question 
about the game of poker and its possible 
origin in the fifteenth century Italian 
game J/ Frusso; the significance of the star 
appearing on the right shoulder of the 


accompany these replies. 
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Madonna in medieval paintings; an in- 
vestigation into the supposed capture of 
English colors by the French at Fort 
Necessity in July 1754; a search for ma- 
terial about a band of Shetland Islanders 
believed to have been shipwrecked and 
enslaved in the British West Indies early 
in the nineteenth century. 

The outstanding publication of the year 
was The Nekcsei-Lipocz Bible, a monograph 
by Miss Meta Harrsen, of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, on the finest medieval 
manuscript in the possession of the Library 
of Congress. Six hundred numbered 
copies of this handsome volume were 
printed in the Library edition. Plans for 
its distribution were under consideration 
at the end of 1949. 


SERIALS DIvISsION 


There was an increase of almost six per- 
cent in the number of publications served 
to readers. Special memoranda and let- 
ters responding to reference enquiries 
received by mail exceeded 2,000. Fifty 
bibliographical lists were compiled to 
Many of the 
Library’s correspondents sought informa- 
tion concerning distinguished personages; 
among them Presidents Van Buren, Lin- 
coln, Harding, Hoover, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; literary figures such as Robert 
Browning, Charles Dickens, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mark Twain 
and John Peter Zenger; military and naval 
commanders like General Smedley D. 
Butler, Admiral John Paul Jones, General 
James Longstreet and General Douglas 
MacArthur; representing the arts were 
Lawrence Barrett, Reginald de Koven and 
Frederic Remington; statesmen included 
Salmon P. Chase, Carter Glass and scores 
of others. Recorded were many less per- 
sonalized subjects and these random selec- 
tions from the list suggest the remarkable 
versatility of those who pursued them: 
asthma and atomic energy, biological 
warfare and bricklaying, campaign ex- 
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penditures and carnivals and circuses, 
displaced persons and diving, espionage 
and the European Recovery Program, fair 
trade practices and floors, genealogy and 
gold, hobbies and horses, Japan and 
juvenile delinquency, the Knights of 
Columbus and the Ku Klux Klan, labor 
unions and lobbying, manuscript repairing 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
Niagara Falls and numismatics, plastics 
and public administration, rabbits and 
rubber, salt and spiritualism, taxation 
and the Titanic disaster, war crimes trials 
and water pollution. 

The Library receives many enquiries 
about unusual issues of newspapers which 
for a variety of reasons have been re- 
printed at various times in facsimile. For 
use in replying to such enquiries seventeen 
Information Circulars have been prepared 
which make possible the distinguishing of 
reprints from originals. As in years past 
the Ulster County Gazette of January 4, 1800 
(which announced General Washington’s 
death), has continued to be the most 
popular subject of such questions and 
during fiscal 1949, the Library answered 
more than 120 letters concerning that issue. 


Bibliography and Publications Committee 


The Bibliography and Publications Com- 
mittee, composed of officers of the several 
departments, and charged with responsi- 
bility for recommending action to the 
Librarian on proposed bibliographical 
undertakings and on the development of 
carefully planned publications — proce- 
dures, held 15 scheduled meetings, re- 
viewed 66 projects, and forwarded 60 
recommendations for approval. Quanti- 
tatively the Committee’s work was as 
productive as ever it had been in the six 
years of its existence, equaling in the 


number of decisions taken the accomplish- _ 


ment of 1944; qualitatively it was believed 
that improvements in routines and in 
definitions of eligibility, promised an 
increasingly sound basis for the develop- 


ment of programs. Publications favorably 
considered are mentioned elsewhere in 


this Report. 


At the suggestion of the Acting Director 
of the Reference Department, who has 
served as Chairman of the Bibliography 
and Publications Committee, it was agreed 
that hereafter all proposed publications 
should be submitted for approval in 
principle and for satisfactory conformance 
with established policy, as well as for 
suggestions as to method and content, 
prior to the initiation of any work. When 
ready for publication, each manuscript 
would be referred to a disinterested sub- 
committee for final review in order to 
assure maintenance of standards, compli- 
ance with requirements, clarity of pre- 
sentation, and the attainment of objective. 
This. will have the effect of providing 
further safeguards for the control of assign- 
ments and should result in a still more 
affirmative and better balanced program. 

In connection with the publication 
program, it may be appropriate to men- 
tion at this point the fact that the Library 
has, by experience, come to expect ex- 
cellence from the fine staff of the Public 
Printer, whose imagination 
and intelligence, together with artistic 
taste and technical proficiency, bring dis- 
tinction to the imprint of the United 
States. 


ingenuity, 


The Library of Congress Serves in 
American Civilization 


On December 1, 1943, the Library of 
Congress was granted $100,000 by the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the purpose of 
encouraging the writing and publication 
of books on important aspects of American 
life and culture. Half of this sum was 
devoted to providing grants-in-aid to 
writers of scholarly studies on subjects of 
national significance; the other $50,000 
(available until December 31, 1954) is 
being used to subsidize an integrated series 
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of publications dealing with the United 
States in the twentieth century. 

The “Library of Congress Series in 
American Civilization,” as the sixteen 
essays now in preparation are called, is 
conceived as a national enterprise, a 
thoughtful investigation by free scholars 
into the problems and characteristics of 
our native civilization. It is the Library’s 
earnest hope that this enterprise will ad- 
vance the interests of the United States 
Government in the promotion and exploi- 
tation of scholarship. 

The studies are intended to describe the 
foundation of knowledge on which con- 
temporary American civilization is based, 
the use of that knowledge in technology 
and in the development of social’ institu- 
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tions, the recent evolution of the American 
Government, the rdle of America in the 
world, a consideration of American values 
in many fields, and significant efforts to 
Professor Ralph 
Henry Gabriel, Sterling Professor of His- 


enrich our civilization. 


tory at Yale University, has been serving 
as Editor-in-Chief of the series, assisted by 
a distinguished committee who are also 
the Library’s advisors. By the end of 
June 1949 the following authors were at 
work on their respective volumes or had 
agreed to undertake them: Professors 
Oscar Handlin, John Sirjimake, Thomas 
Cochran, Lowry Nelson, Henry David, 
Ralph Henry Gabriel, Willard Thorp, 
John I. H. Baur, L. P. Todd, Frank Luther 
Mott, Merle Curti, and H. W. Schneider. 


Chapter III 


Concerts, Exhibits, and Special 
Events 


Concerts 


N reviewing a distinguished concert 
| ees the most significant develop- 

ment was, perhaps, a felicitous ar- 
rangement for the diffusion of the series 
by means of radio. Ever since the dedi- 
cation of the Coolidge Auditorium a 
quarter of a century ago the Library has 
been consistently unable (despite “repeat” 
performances) to satisfy the demand for 
tickets, and tens of thousands of music 
lovers have had to be denied opportunities 
eagerly sought to hear the performances 
sponsored by the Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge and Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foun- 
dation. As the Library’s programs have 
become better and better known through- 
out the community, and as their reputation 
for excellence has been more and more 
generally and publicly acknowledged, it 
has become increasingly distressing to be 
obliged to restrict the audience to the ca- 
pacity of the hall itself. In the past, many 
of the concerts were broadcast in part 
either locally or over networks, and though 
this procedure tended somewhat to miti- 
gate the disappointment of the reluctant 
absent who otherwise would have been 
obliged to forego the experience altogether, 
its incompleteness induced a sense of 
frustration. 

For this reason, the Library was delighted 
to receive from station WQQW-FM, in 
Washington, an offer to broadcast its 
programs in their entirety. This invita- 
tion, promptly accepted, was unusual, if 
not unique, for American radio because 
the station imposed no time limit whatever 
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upon the duration of the broadcast. As a 
result it was at last possible for anyone 
within the boundaries of greater Washing- 
ton (and occasionally as far away as Balti- 
more) to hear the series (including en- 
cores, when played) without abridgment 
of any kind. This innovation was _ in- 
stantly recognized, and trade journals 
such as Variety and Billboard published 
enthusiastic and commendatory articles 
immediately after the first broadcast. 
The Library’s gratification in this exten- 
sion of its audience was the greater be- 
cause of the cordial response. of the 
listeners. 

In the light of such unanimous approval 
the Library has been happy to renew the 
arrangement for the coming year, and 
plans are being perfected for the presenta- 
tion of interesting and timely discussions 
during the intermission periods. 

As for the past season, it seems, in retro- 
spect to have been notably successful. A 
list of the concerts is published in the 
Appendix. Forty concerts and one lecture 
emanated from the Library; the previous 
high standards of performance and pro- 
gram were maintained. The critics found 
them entirely satisfactory and the audiences 
made known their delight in them. 


Exhibits 


The Library’s exhibit program has so 
satisfactorily succeeded in arousing the 
cordial interest of the public that it has 
gathered increasing momentum. A list of 
the installations of the past year appears 
in the Appendix. The small and varied 
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exhibits-of-the-week were continued; these 
commemorated important anniversaries, 
the births of such personages as Theodore 
Presser, Sir Arthur James Balfour, Mel- 
ville E. Stone, Jacques Louis David, 
George Gershwin, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Robert Morris, Amy 
Lowell, John Bartram, Harry Houdini, 
Oliver Cromwell, Ellen Glasgow, Walt 
Whitman; the deaths of General George 
Washington, Domingo Faustino  Sar- 
miento, Isaac Watts, Emily Bronté, Doro- 
thy (Dolly) Payne Madison, Patrick 
Henry; historical episodes such as the 
founding of the Public Health Service, 
the first woman’s rights convention, the 
annexation of Hawaii, the establishment 
of the Territory of Oregon, the ascent to 
the throne of Wilhelmina, Queen of The 
Netherlands, Mr. Lincoln’s delivery of the 
Gettysburg Address, the enunciation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, the Boston Tea 
Party, the first Presidential inauguration, 
the purchase of Florida, the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, the Con- 
stitution of Minnesota, the Colony of 
New Netherlands, the International Peace 
Conference at The Hague, the first Book 
of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England, the Versailles Treaty. Occa- 
sionally the exhibit-of-the-week displayed 
important acquisitions, or by the presen- 
tation of appropriate material directed 
attention to the natural calendar, as for 
example, to Christmas, Religious Book 
Week, Jewish Book Month, etc. Placed 
at the principal entrance to the Main 
Reading Room these fifty-two occasional 
observances were a constant source of 
pleasure to the users of the Library. 
Apart from these necessarily small and 
rapidly changing memorials, there were 
sixty-eight exhibits (there had been fifty- 
eight the year before) of more elaborate 
dimension and design, mounted in the 
several galleries, the foyers of special 
reading rooms, and other parts of the 


building to which the public has access. 
Some were addressed to a specialized 
group, others contemplated the informa- 
tion, enlightenment or honor of a wider 
patronage. Several deserve particular 
mention. 

The series of exhibits in observance of 
anniversaries important in the history of 
the States of the American Union, in- 
augurated in 1945, received two additions. 

On Saturday, September 11, 1948, it 
was the Library’s privilege to join in the 
celebration of the centennial of the 
establishment of the Oregon ‘Territory. 
The exhibit which comprised 341 items 
was composed of rare books, manuscripts, 
maps, prints, photographs, newspapers, 
and music from the Library’s collections 
supplemented with materials lent by other 
agencies of the Federal Government. It 
included the striking lithographs repro- 
duced from sketches made in 1845, by 
Captain Henry James Warre, British 
commissioner sent to survey conditions 
in the ‘‘Oregon Country”; early photo- 
graphs illustrative of life among the 
Indians; logbooks recording journeys by 
sea; illustrations of the work of mission- 
aries; accounts of the fur trade and the 
fur traders; documents relating to the 
“Oregon Question’’?; chronicles of the 
overland migration; selections from the 
Historic American Buildings Survey; pano- 
ramic views of Oregon cities; photographs 
of university campuses, churches, hydro- 
electric power projects, dams, fisheries 
and canneries, farms and markets, orchards, 
mines, and industries; examples of con- 
tributions by residents of Oregon to 
American literature, music and the other 
arts. 

The exhibit was formally opened with a 
lecture in the Coolidge Auditorium. In 
the absence of the Honorable Homer D. 
Angell, Representative from Oregon, his 
historical discourse was read by Mr. 
Theodore P. Hinckley. 
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His Excellency, John H. Hall, Governor 
of Oregon, wrote on September 17: 


Please know of the appreciation that 
the officials and citizens of the State of 
Oregon have for the magnificent ex- 
hibit . . . which you and your asso- 
ciates arranged. I regret that I could 
not be present at the opening. 

From press reports and from Mr. 
Harold B. Say, representative of the 
Portland, Oregon Chamber of Com- 
merce who was present . . ., I have 
received a glowing and comprehensive 
picture of the exhibit depicting the 
story of Oregon from its discovery to 
its development of to-day. 

Personally and officially on behalf 
of the people of Oregon, I wish to 
thank you for the Oregon exhibit. 


An illustrated catalog was issued which 
provided a permanent record and made 
possible the dissemination of information 
on Oregon’s historic, economic, social and 
cultural inheritance throughout the world. 
At the conclusion of the exhibit at the 
Library, the pictorial portion was sent to 
the State for display. In May 1949 came 
a letter from Mr. L. Y.. Eaton, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education: 

This letter will constitute the first 
report of the tour of Oregon of the 
Oregon Centennial Exhibit. The 
opening was attended by Congressman 
Homer Angell and Governor Douglas 
McKay at the New Visitors Center in 
Portland on April 28, and it was held 
open until May 11. It has been esti- 
mated that over 13,000 people have en- 
joyed viewing the exhibit. 

It has been moved to Eugene to be 
shown at the Willamette Valley Asso- 
ciation Meeting and to the public at 
the local vocational school where it 
will remain until June 10.... 


The second State exhibit commemorated 
the centennial of the establishment of the 
Territory of Minnesota. In content its 
materials were not dissimilar to the mate- 
rials used in other exhibits in the series, 
among them were unique, rare or interest- 
ing items borrowed for the purpose from 
other institutions of the Government. Like 
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the Oregon exhibit it consisted of an his- 
torical section and a photographic section. 

The historical section, arranged in a 
topical sequence included records of In- 
dian life, exploration, frontier forts, pio- 
neers and pioneer crafts, the Sioux War 
of 1862, the territorial government, admis- 
sion to the Union, education, the fine arts 
and literature. On loan from the National 
Archives was a manuscript census of the ~ 
Territory of Minnesota compiled in 1857 
as an argument in favor of Statehood. 
From the Bureau of American Ethnology 
in the Smithsonian Institution were exam- 
ples of the woodcarving, bead and birch- 
bark work and stone pipe bowls made by 
Indian Tribes in Minnesota. 

For the most part, of course, the exhibit 
consisted of selections from the Library’s 
own collections. These included a copy of 
the State Constitution, published in 1858, 
in the Dakota or Sioux language; manu- 
script journals of expeditions led by 
Zebulon M. Pike in 1805 and 1806, Henry 
R. Schoolcraft in 1820, Joseph N. Nicollet 
in 1838 and 1839, John Pope in 1849; 
manuscript plans of early forts; a fur 
trader’s journal. ‘There were, in addition, 
copies’ of guide books in German, and 
Scandinavian languages used by the pio- 
neers; maps of all sorts and kinds; the 
first newspaper published in the State; 
documents relating to school lands; and 
lithographs from the press of Currier and 
Ives. 

The exhibit opened on March 5, 1949, 
when the Honorable Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, Senator from Minnesota, delivered 
an address on the history of the State 
before a large audience gathered in the 
Library’s Coolidge Auditorium. As in the 
case of other State exhibits an illustrated 
catalog was issued. ‘The pictorial section 
is currently touring Minnesota under the 
auspices of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 

Other exhibits installed outside the 
Library in 1949 were Wisconsin, an exhibit 
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in commemoration of the Centennial of 
Statehood, circulated under the auspices 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society; Geor- 
gia, an exhibit in commemoration of its 
settlement, circulated under the auspices 
of the Georgia State Department of 
Archives and History; Some Trends in 
Library Architecture, requested by several 
library schools; The Berlin Story, photo- 
graphs of the airlift, from the records of 
The New York Times, lent to Andrews 
Field; Florida, an exhibit in commemora- 
tion of the Centennial of Statehood, lent 
to Webber College, Babson Park, Florida; 
Documents of Human Freedom, an ex- 
hibit assembled for the meeting of the 
National Commission for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, held at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

From September 12 to October 15, it 
was the Library’s good fortune to felicitate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science by displaying an extensive 
exhibit which included editones principes 
such as Hodder’s Arithmetic (1719) the 
first mathematical work published in the 
Western Hemisphere, a fifteenth century 
manuscript of the popular encyclopedia by 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus entitled De Proprie- 
tatibus Rerum, fifteenth century impressions 
of Aristotle, Lucretius, Ptolemy, Strabo 
and other classic authors, rare issues of 
some of the monumental contributions of 
Copernicus, Galileo, Harvey, Newton and 
other European scientists, Benjamin 
Franklin’s A Proposal for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge (1743) which eventuated in the 
foundation of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

A section of the exhibit, devoted to the 
interest of successive Presidents of the 
United States in promoting scientific in- 
vestigation, attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Eminent American men of science 
and invention, Thomas A. Edison, Louis 
Agassiz, John Fitch, Robert Fulton, 
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Matthew Fontaine Maury, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, Simon Newcomb, William Thorn- 
ton and others, were represented by ex- 
amples of their papers and correspondence. 
There were publications and photographs 
of American Nobel Prize Winners such as 
Percy W. Bridgman, Arthur H. Compton, 
Irving Langmuir, Albert A. Michelson, and 
Harold C. Urey. Featured was the origi- 
nal prospectus and proposed constitution of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The public manifested 
a particular and natural interest in a manu- 
script of The Theory of Relativity, by Dr. 
Albert Einstein, a copy made by the author 
in 1943 of the original manuscript which 
was destroyed by fire. : 

On October 28, 1948, the thirtieth Anni- 
versary of Czechoslovakia’s independence 
the Library inaugurated an exhibit in 
honor of the Republic’s founders with 
particular emphasis upon the contributions 
of four men: Tomas and Jan Masaryk, 
Eduard Benes and Milan R. Stefan‘k. 
The exhibit traced, through original docu- 
ments selected from the papers of Woodrow 
Wilson, the various steps by which its 
leaders working in this country during the 
First World War, established a new nation, 
conceived in liberty. Among the notable 
documents displayed were the original 
Czechoslovak Declaration of Independence 
and the signed original of the “Declara- 
tion of Common Aims of the Independent 
Mid-European Nations,’ which the elder 
Masaryk sent to President Wilson on 
October 26, 1918. 

Entitled, Presedential Elections, an exhibit 
of manuscripts, maps, political cartoons, 
documents, broadsides, photographs and 
rare books opened on December 22, 1948. 
It had as an object the illustrated explana- 
tion of changing election procedures, with 
special reference to those elections wherein 
the method of selection had presented 
difficulties, as, for example, the election 
of 1800, which resulted in the Jefferson- 
Burr stalemate and led to the adoption of 
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the Twelfth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and the election of 1876 which re- 
quired a special electoral commission to 
decide between Hayes and Tilden. One 
section was devoted to the origin and his- 
tory of the Electoral College. Chronolog- 
ically the exhibit covered the period from 
1776 when Maryland adopted a Constitu- 
tion containing provisions for the election 
of senators which became a model, down 
to the election of 1948. An original copy 
of the Maryland Constitution, printed in 
1787 was displayed, as was also the record 
of the counting of the electoral vote in the 
first election of General Washington as 
reported in the manuscript journal of the 
Senate of the First Session of the First 
Congress. Other notable items were the 
original of the tally of votes in the con- 
tested election of 1876, and cartoons of 
Abraham Lincoln’s election in 1860. 

In the presence of distinguished witnesses, 
including the Chief Justice of the United 
States and the British Ambassador, the 
Lacock Abbey Charter was placed in the 
hands of Mr. A. J. Collins, Keeper of 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, on 
Thursday, December 23, 1948, for return 
to England. A reaffirmation of King 
John’s Magna Carta granted at Runny- 
mede ten years earlier, the Lacock Abbey 
Charter of 1225 had been exhibited in the 
Library for two years, as a result of a loan, 
specifically authorized by Act of Parlia- 
ment. This generous evidence of inter- 
national confidence and recognition of a 
common past had made it possible for the 
Library to display to the American people 
a great pronouncement from which some 
of their own liberties and institutions had 
derived. The sense of loss implicit in its 
departure was mitigated by the Trustees of 
the British Museum who presented to the 
Library of Congress a facsimile of the 
Lacock Abbey Charter, exact even to the 
engraving on the reverse of the seal, which 
has been placed in the case which had 
been specially constructed to exhibit the 


original. There, in a prominent position 
in the gallery of the Library’s rotunda, it 
is looked upon by thousands of grateful 
visitors. 

The Library paid homage to Victor 
Herbert, composer, conductor and violon- 
cellist, whose music did so much to enrich 
the lives of succeeding generations of his. 
fellow citizens, by opening an exhibit on the 
ninetieth anniversary of his birth, February - 
1, 1949. Included were nearly all of his 
forty-five operettas, a representation of 
his two grand operas, a large number of 
autographs of independent works in both 
large and small forms, a selection of letters, 
numerous photographs, and documents 
related to his special interests and activities. 
Included also were memorabilia of his 
distinguished grandfather, Samuel Lover, 
the Irish poet, novelist, musician and 
painter. The Library’s collection of Herb- 
ertiana, which has been growing through 
the years, made possible an incomparable 
memorial. Its foundation was laid in 
1935, when the composer’s daughter, Mrs. 
Ella Herbert Bartlett, of New York, 
deposited in the Library a magnificent 
selection of, his original manuscripts. 
From time to time Mrs. Bartlett has added 
others, and important gifts have come 
from Mrs. Gustav Klemm, Mr. Philip 
James, and Mr. William Randolph Hearst. 
Presented for a month, the exhibit was a 
source of obvious pleasure to a large 
public whose interest was a reflection of 
the affection, admiration and appreciation 
which Mr. Herbert continues to inspire. 

The typographic arts flourish in Switzer- 
land, and for three weeks beginning March 
16, 1949, the Library was enabled to ex- 
hibit four hundred publications selected 
by a special committee under the chair- 
manship of the general secretary of the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft Pro Helvetia in asso- 
ciation with representatives of the Swiss 
Foreign Office, the Swiss Department of 
the Interior, the Swiss National Library, 
the Swiss Association of Booksellers, the 
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Swiss Association of Publishers, the Swiss 
Association of Libraries and Writers, and 
the Swiss Chamber of Commerce. In 
making its selection the committee took 
account of the particular concerns of 
American scholars and teachers. All dis- 
ciplines were included. The publishing 
industry in Switzerland, perhaps because 
four languages are spoken within its 
borders, French, German, Italian, 
Romansh, has been highly developed. It 
received further stimulus as a result of the 
War; twice as many works were produced 
in 1948 as had been issued in 1940. His 
Excellency, Charles Bruggmann, Minister 
of Switzerland, remarked at the opening 
of the exhibit: 


Books are a true mirror of the 
thoughts and aspirations of a people; 
they are also reliable messengers to 
convey abroad a picture of the intel- 
lectual life of a country. The Swiss 
are grateful for this opportunity to 
place, through the Library of Con- 
gress and cultural institutions in other 
cities of the United States, their book 
exhibit before the American public. 
It expresses in its diversity, within a 
modest frame, the varied pattern of 
Swiss culture and testifies to the beliefs 
that Switzerland stands for. . 

During the war, when Switzerland 
was cut off from communication with 
the outside world, Swiss editors de- 
voted themselves to the task of reprint- 
ing the European classics and of grant- 
ing asylum to free thought. Today 
Switzerland is happy to use every out- 
let and opportunity for international 
cultural exchange. . 

It is hoped that these volumes of 
Swiss authors and scientists, which 
have grown in that climate of freedom 
that is common to both our democra- 
cies, will be of interest also to Ameri- 
cans and deepen mutual understand- 


ing. 

The bicentennial of the birth of Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe, which fell in 1949, 
was observed throughout most of the 
civilized world. In the Library of Con- 
gress it was observed through an exhibit 


which contained materials of extraordi- 
nary importance. A loan of ninety-three 
pictures, manuscripts and objects from the 
Goethemuseum at Frankfurt made possible 
an unparalleled presentation. From the 
Heineman Foundation, Inc., the Library 
borrowed the poet’s letters to his valet and 
and secretary, Philipp Seidel; his corres- 
pondence with Bettina von Arnim, the 
manuscripts of two sonnets, and other 
unique materials. The Library of Yale 
University lent a number of outstanding 
items from the William A. Speck Collec- 
tion of Goetheana. These rarities, aug-_ 
mented by the Library’s own resources, 
produced a display worthy of the career 
it commemorated. At the end of the year 
a profusely illustrated catalog had been 
sent to press. The Library’s exhibit was 
not formally opened until July 1, 1949, 
but as early as May 2 it had had the good 
fortune to preface the celebration with a 
lecture by Dr. Thomas Mann, its Fellow 
in Germanic Literature and eminent 
winner of the Nobel Prize, who addressed 
a large audience, assembled in the Cool- 
idge Auditorium, on Goethe and Democracy. 

At 4:30 p. m. on May 5, 1948, Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion read _ the 
Proclamation of Independence to the 
Provisional Council of State at Tel Aviv, 
and at the same hour on Thursday, May 
5, 1949, the Library of Congress opened 
an exhibit to. commemorate the first anni- 
versary of the State of Israel. Many of 
the materials had been flown to Wash- 
ington in response to a request from the 
Embassy of Israel, which had most gener- 
ously cooperated in supplementing the 
Library’s collections. Included were many 
pictures of dramatic and historic episodes, 
the first minted Israeli coins, a photograph 
of the first telegram ever sent in Hebrew, 
a photograph of the first ship ever to sail 
the seas with an all-Jewish crew, and a 
complete collection of Palestinian and 
Israeli stamps. 

For a month, beginning May 15, 1949, 
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the Library, in recognition of Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor’s fifty years of association with 
the National Geographic Society, dis- 
played a selection of maps which the 
Society had issued during that period. 

Examples of the contributions to the 
graphic arts made by Polish artists were 
on view in the Library from June 15 to 
July 15, 1949. Circulated by the Polish 
Research and Information Service, the 
exhibit consisted of some forty woodcuts, 
and numerous specimens of book illustra- 
tion. 

In retrospect the Library takes satisfac- 
tion in the progress of its exhibit program. 
It has been, on the whole, vigorous, ver- 
satile, and imaginative. New techniques 
have been introduced. Improvements in 
arrangement and production have been 
marked. Most significant, however, has 
been the constantly mounting interest and 
enthusiasm with which it is received by 
the public. This is gratifying as a meas- 
ure of its success. Certainly, as a medium 
of communication, it is succeeding, and 
certainly, its potentialities should be still 
more fully realized. It is informative, in- 
structive and capable of eloquence. It is 
hoped, during the coming year, that the 
Library can find a way to prepare more 
exhibits for display in other communities; 
and thereby to bring its resources nearer 
and nearer to the people who possess them. 


Bollingen Prize in Poetry 


The establishment of the Bollingen Prize 
in Poetry, to be awarded each February 
for the best book of verse by an American 
author, published during the preceding 
calendar year, was announced to the press 
on March 4, 1948. The announcement 
explained that the amount of the prize 
would be one thousand dollars, and that 
the jury might decline to make an award 
for any year if in its judgment no poetry 
worthy of the prize had been published. 
The award for 1948, the announcement 
continued, would be made known by the 


Librarian of Congress in February 1949, 
The jury of selection would be composed 
of the Fellows in American Letters of the 
Library of Congress. 

As for conditions, it was made clear that 
the award would go to the author of a 
book of verse which in the opinion of the 
jury represented the highest achievement 
of American poetry issued in the preceding 
year, that poets who were citizens of the 
United States either by birth or naturali- 
zation, or who had been born in the 
United States but had become citizens of 
another country would be eligible for the 
prize. Nomember of the group of Fellows 
in American Letters would, however, be 
eligible unless he had ceased to be a mem- 
ber for a period of two years prior to the 
publication of a book which might be 
considered for the award. 

With respect to the jury, it was of record 
that the organization of the Fellows of the 
Library of Congress had resulted from a 
proposal made by Mr. Allen Tate, who 
had served as the Library’s Consultant in 
Poetry in English in 1943-44, during the 
Librarianship of Mr. Archibald MacLeish. 
Mr. Tate had himself been largely instru- 
mental in establishing the group which 
had held its first meeting in May 1944. 
Their duties were (and are) to advise the 
Library on the development of its collec- 
tions and the promotion of its services so 
far as they related to American literary 
materials. They have received no com- 
pensation for their efforts in the interest 
of the Library except reimbursement for 
expenses incurred in attendance at annual 
meetings. The appointments of the Fel- 
lows have been made, of course, by the 
Librarian of Congress. 

On December 9, 1936 the Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board (of which the 
Secretary of the Treasury is the Chairman, 
and of which the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee of Congress on the Library is 
a member) accepted on behalf of the 
United States a gift of funds from Mr. 
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Archer M. Huntington, of New York, one 
of the purposes of which was to found and 
maintain in the Library a Chair of Poetry 
in the English Language. It has been the 
practice of the Library in recent years to 
fill this office on an annual basis, and suc- 
cessive incumbents have served ex officio 
as secretary at the Fellows’ meetings, and 
have retained membership in the group 
after the expiration of their service in the 
Chair. 

The first annual award of the Bollingen 
Prize in Poetry was publicly announced on 
February 20, 1949, as a result of a press 
release issued by the Library three days 
before. The Fellows were, at that time, 
Conrad Aiken, W. H. Auden, Louise 
Bogan, Katherine Garrison Chapin, T. S. 
Eliot, Paul Green, Robert Lowell, Kathe- 
rine Anne Porter, Karl Shapiro, Allen 
Tate, Willard Thorp and Robert Penn 
Warren. Miss Léonie Adams was Con- 
sultant in Poetry in English. ‘Theodore 
Spencer, a member of the group when the 
selection was made, had died suddenly on 
January 18. Two members, Mr. Archi- 
bald MacLeish and Dr. William Carlos 
Williams, had been recently added but 
had taken no part in the award. 

As for critical competence, it could have 
been said, as later it was said, that mem- 
bers of the jury were teaching or had 
taught at colleges and universities such as 
Columbia, Minnesota, the University of 
North Carolina, Harvard, Princeton, 
Stanford, New York University, Rutgers, 
Bryn Mawr, Swarthmore, Michigan, the 
University of the South, the University 
of Chicago, Southwestern, the University 
of Virginia, Bennington, the University 
of Washington, Smith, the State University 
of Louisiana, and other seats of learning 
distributed throughout the United States. 

Among special chairs and lectureships 
held by members had been the Avery 
Hopwood Lectureship at the University 
of Michigan, a visiting lectureship as well 
as the Chair of Humanities at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago, the Boylston Professorship 
of Rhetoric and Oratory and the Charles 
Eliot Norton Professorship at Harvard, a 
chair at the Institute for Advanced Study, 
a resident fellowship in creative writing 
at Princeton, and a visiting lectureship at 
the University of Iowa. 

Moreover, six (almost half the jurors) 
had received Pulitzer Prizes, five had 
been awarded one or more prizes by 
Poetry magazine, nine had held Guggen- 
heim Fellowships for writing, of which 
several had been renewed, four had been 
given awards by the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, three had been honored 
with the Shelley Memorial Award from 
the Poetry Society of America, one had 
had the Dial Prize for distinguished service 
to American letters, one was the first re- 
cipient (1948) of the Harriet Monroe- 
University of Chicago Award, and among 
other public recognitions had been the 
Academy of Arts and Letters gold medal 
for poetry, the Society of Libraries’ medal, 
the Book-of-the-Month Club Award, and 
the Nobel Prize for Literature. 

Their works had been issued by dis- 
tinguished publishers, and had appeared 
in outstanding periodicals. Among them 
were editors, consulting editors and con- 
tributing editors, past or present, of im- 
portant literary reviews. ‘They had been 
admitted to membership and had occu- 
pied responsible _ offices 
learned societies. Their attainments were 
generally well known and their writings 
had been favorably appraised. 

This was the group which made the 
first award of the Bollingen Prize in 
Poetry to The Pisan Cantos of Ezra Loomis 
Pound. In their recommendation the 
members of the jury stated that: 


in numerous 


The Fellows are aware that objec- 
tions may be made to awarding a 
prize to a man situated as is Mr. 
Pound. In their view, however, the 
possibility of such objection did not 
alter the responsibility of the Jury of 
Selection. This was to make a choice 
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for the award among the eligible 
books, provided any one merited such 
recognition, according to the stated 
terms of the Bollingen Prize. To per- 
mit other considerations than that of 
poetic achievement to sway the deci- 
sion would destroy the significance of 
the award and would in principle deny 
the validity of that objective percep- 
tion of value on which any civilized 
society must rest. 

In these words the Fellows took cogni- 
zance of public knowledge that Mr. 
Pound was under indictment for treason, 
and that he was committed to an institu- 
tion for the insane. At the same time, 
they affirmed ‘‘objective perception” to be 
the basis of their choice. 

The selection of The Pisan Cantos repre- 
sented agreement on the part of a sub- 
stantial majority of the Fellows. Prior to 
announcing their decision they had, 
through enquiries, satisfied themselves 
that the award was unlikely to disturb 
Mr. Pound in his asylum or to alter his 
legal status in ways adverse to him. They 
had, moreover, been assured that there 
would be no interference with the exer- 
cise of their critical responsibility; and 
had received instructions that they should 
disregard any considerations which might 
confuse their judgment of poetic excellence. 

But it cannot be said that they were 
uninformed of the probable consequence 
of giving the award to Mr. Pound. On 
the contrary, their counselors had been 
emphatic in their forecasts that: 

Reaction -would be, for the most 
part, emotional rather than intellec- 
tual; 

Public conscience would be out- 
raged; 

‘The progress of poetry would be ar- 
rested for a generation; 

International relations, particularly 
with Italy, would be embarrassed; 

Confidence in the Library of Con- 
gress, which had given them corporate 
entity, would be seriously impaired; 

Their faculties would be suspected, 
their motives would be rejected; their 
principles would be deplored. 
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Congress, inevitably, would inter- 
vene, 

Aware of the prospect, and despite the 
fact that they might have refrained from 
making an award, they nevertheless per- 
sisted in their choice. 

Response to the announcement was im- 
mediate. The award possessed that bi- 
zarre quality that makes news. 
with excited reports, indignant editorials 
appeared in the press. More generous 
than others was the New York Herald 
Tribune, which, on February 21, com- 
mented: 


Along 


This emphasis on an objective cri- 
terion of beauty and excellence, akin 
to belief in an objective truth, is fun- 
damental to a free and rational so- 
ciety. In maintaining it the judges 
acted in the only way that is open to 
men who are sensitive to a later verdict 
of history checking and correcting 
them. For whatever may be the dis- 
torting feelings of a day, history looks 
at the object itself, blind to all subsidi- 
ary considerations. It is possible that 
in rewarding Mr. Pound’s_ work, 
with all its obscurities to the lay mind, 
the judges are mistaken; but they are 
far less likely to be mistaken than if 
they had substituted for artistic dis- 
cernment the question of whether Mr, 
Pound is guilty or innocent or whether 
he was sane or insane. 


But many found it difficult to be as in- 
dulgent, sympathetic, or detached. It was 
for them, impossible to distinguish be- 
tween a man and his work, between con- 
tent and technique, between public shame 
and private achievement. Some journa- 
lists took a jocose view: imputing to the 
judges the derangement of the judged. 
From all over the country angry letters 
came to the Library; others of a similar 
sort bulged the mail of Congressmen. A 
society for sanity in poetry distributed 
literature. There was general insistence 
that great art must be intelligible art. 
The intelligence of the American people 
had been affronted. 

For a time bitterness subsided; it was 
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suddenly revived when, in its issue of 
June 11, the Saturday Review of Literature, a 
New York weekly, published the first of 
two articles by Mr. Robert Hillyer. The 
first article, entitled Treason’s Strange Fruit: 
The Case of Ezra Pound and the Bollingen 
Award, declared that Mr. Pound’s ‘‘poems 
are the vehicle of contempt for America, 
Fascism, anti-Semitism, and, in the prize 
winning ‘Pisan Cantos’ themselves, ruth- 
less mockery of our Christian war dead.” 
As for the award and ‘“‘these esthetes”? who 
made it, Mr. Hillyer believed that “‘cyni- 
cism and heartlessness have never gone 
further.”’ Mr. Hillyer construed the award 
as evidence that the Fellows shared Mr. 
Pound’s anti-American principles, and 
went on to attack the whole school of the 
“new critics.” The editorial board of the 
Saturday Review associated itself with the 
charges: 
Let these artists of incomprehensi- 
bility write or paint for each other or 
for the few intellectuals they may 
gather about them. But we need not 
accept the judgment of those who 
have the power to crown these crea- 
tors of chaos with awards that set 
them above the rest of us, who need 


to know the meaning of the words we 
are asked to study. 


The board had been “‘like Mr. Hillyer... 
profoundly shocked to see the name of the 
United States Library of Congress, and 
therefore of the United States Govern- 
ment, associated with the Bollingen $1,000 
award to Ezra Pound.” 

In his second article, Poetry’s New Priest- 
hood, which appeared the following week, 
Mr. Hillyer continued the attack. As for 
the prize, he wrote that “it would be well 
for the Library of Congress to withdraw” 
it, “for no decent poet in the country 
would accept it.”” He went on: 


_ An uncompromising assault on this 
new estheticism is long overdue. The 
award to Pound made it inevitable. In 
a spiritual morass where language, 
ethics, literature, and personal courage 


melt into something obscure and form- 
less, a guided impulse has stirred the 
amorphous haze into something ap- 
proaching form, something shaped out 
of stagnant art by groping Fascism. 


The vigor with which the charges were 
made and the gravity of their nature 
aroused a controversy which raged in the 
public prints for many weeks. It was in- 
evitable, perhaps, that in a case where 
feelings were so passionately expressed, the 
issue as it directly concerned the Library 
should be generally misunderstood. As 
early as June 14 I had stated our position 
in a letter to the editor of the Saturday Re- 
view who, in turn, published it in the issue 
for July 2. The following are extracts 
from this letter: 


I should like to observe that the 
question of propriety ... is inti- 
mately related to the Governmental 
arrangements for making the schol- 
arly or artistic decisions involved. It 
would obviously be improper and an 
abuse of authority for decisions to be 
made as to what is truthful, or what 
is beautiful or what is good as the ar- 
bitrary acts of an individual not espe- 
cially qualified to make them. By 
this I mean, for instance, that I as 
the head of the Library of Congress 
would be acting arbitrarily were I to 
pass judgment... in_ picking a 
book of poetry for an award when I 
am not a qualified critic of poetry. 
The only way to insure that choices of 
this kind are legitimate and acceptable 
when made by a Government institu- 
tion is to conduct affairs in such a way 
that persons who make the esthetic or 
the scholarly judgments are persons 
chosen for their competence in such 
work and divorced from general re- 
sponsibilities for the management of 
the institution itself. This principle I 
have striven to observe, and I have, I 
believe, observed it in the present case. 

The Fellows in American Letters are 
in all cases, I believe, persons of at- 
tainment and a high sense of responsi- 
bility for promoting and strengthening 
what is good in American culture. No 
such serious charge as yours, as far as 
I know, has hitherto been made 
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against them of being politically mo- 
tivated members of a clique or a 
school or a particular esthetic group, 
or of being under the domination of 
any individual. Now that your 
charge has been made I shall, of 
course, inquire into the situation with 
a view to the possibility if it should 
prove desirable of strengthening the 
representative character of the group. 
The insinuation which has been made 
is very damaging to the Fellows and to 
the Library of Congress, since it 
amounts to a charge that the Fellows 
have not acted, as they were charged 
to act, as public servants, but rather 
that they have abused the authority 
entrusted to them for evil ends. I 
think evidence should be produced, 
rather than pure supposition, to sus- 
tain such an insinuation. You and 
Mr. Hillyer are under a public duty to 
produce the evidence. 

I personally regard the choice of 
“The Pisan Cantos”’ for the Bollingen 
prize as an unfortunate choice. I do 
not feel called upon to go into all of 


test. In my many years of study and 
teaching in the field of political science 
I came to regard a political test for art 
and poetry as a sign of a dictatorial, 


illiberal, undemocratic approach to 


matters of the mind. ‘The alternative 
attitude is not necessarily the separa- 
tion of art from life, cr of form and 
substance. I think you really ought 
to admit that the principal charge 
you wish to bring against Mr. Pound’s 
poetry is not that it is form divorced 
from substance or art divorced from 
life, but that it is a kind of substance 
and preaches a view of life which you 
do not like. I do not like them either. 
But the question of whether Pound’s 
poetry is art, whether it is good poetry, 
is a different question. As to that 
question, my answer is also negative, 
but as I have said already, I do not 
feel that it would be proper for me 
to override the judgment of persons 
in whose competence I have confi- 
dence, and who were charged with 
responsibility to make the judgment. 


The editors of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, in the issue (July 2) which con- 
tained my letter, published A Reply to Mr. 
Evans, which contained these statements: 


my reasons for feeling this. I think it 
is sufficient to say that from my poeti- 
cally ignorant point of view Mr. 
Pound’s book is hardly poetry at all. 


I believe now, as I believed at the 
time of announcing the award, that 
I would be engaging in an improper 
interference with free scholarship if I 
were to substitute my own decision 
in this matter for the decision of the 
Fellows. I think that for me to inter- 
fere with the work of scholars would 
be far worse than to award the prize 
for a book which did not deserve it. 
After all, a cure is available in schol- 
arly terms for scholarly errors, but I 
know of no cure for the bureaucratic 
error of overriding scholarly judg- 
ment in cases of this kind. I feel that 
I would have been striking a blow 


against the cause of liberty by over- , 


riding scholarly judgment, and I do 
not feel that the blow for unright- 
eousness which the award may repre- 
sent, is nearly as grave. ... 


* * KR * * 


I am deeply disturbed by one point 
of view which you and Mr. Hillyer 
seem to share, and that is that poetic 
quality must somehow pass a political 


. we objected to the name of the 
American Government, through the 
Library of Congress, being attached 
to-an award which was as much an 
insult to good taste as it was to 
the basic values of a democratic 
PeOplennwes : 

Certainly, we do not believe that 
candidates for poetry awards must 
‘somehow pass a political test,” to use 
Mr. Evans’s phrase. But while one 
must divorce politics from art, it is 
quite another matter to use the word 
‘‘politics” as a substitute for values. 
We do not believe, in short, that art 
has nothing to do with values. . . 

We did not suggest that Mr. Evans 
sbould have substituted his own judg- 
ment for that of the Fellows. Once the 
Fellows made their selection, the fat 
was in the fire... . 

. when a committee of the Li- 
brary not only does not enrich the life 
of the people, but actually damages 
cultural values, we have the right to 
protest. 
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On July 14 the Honorable James T. 
Patterson, of Connecticut (Extension of 
Remarks, Congressional Record Appendix, 
July 19, 1949), reprinted Mr. Hillyer’s 
two articles, my letter, and the Reply to 
Mr. Evans. In the course of his intro- 
ductory statement Representative Patter- 
son said: 


As the Library is an instrument of 
the Congress, and directly responsible 
to it, it would seem desirable for an 
appropriate committee of this body to 
investigate the circumstances  sur- 
rounding this award. This would 
not be thought control, but rather a 
rational and pertinent investigation 


of a shameful act. 


On Thursday, July 21, the Honorable 
Jacob K. Javits, of New York, addressed 
the House of Representatives on the dis- 
quieting effect of the Bollingen Poetry 
Prize. He read into the Record a letter he 
had just addressed to the Honorable 
Mary T. Norton, Chairman, House Ad- 
ministration Committee, which concluded 
as follows: 


Your committee has a library sub- 
committee. Among its other responsi- 
bilities your committee has legislative 
oversight over the Library of Con- 
gress. The circumstances call strongly 
for an investigation by your subcom- 
mittee of this situation. We hear 
much about the infiltration of Com- 
munist ideas and congressional com- 
mittees are quick to investigate them. 
Must we not be equally diligent to in- 
vestigate the infiltration of Fascist 
ideas especially in so august an insti- 
tution as the Library of Congress. 

I would appreciate very much your 
advising me at the earliest possible 
time whether your committee will 
undertake this investigation as I will 
have a number of witnesses who will 
desire to be heard. 


On August 11, the Library released a 
Statement of the Committee of the Fellows of the 
Library of Congress in American Letters in 
Reply to Published Criticisms of the Bollingen 
Prize in Poetry. The statement was long 


and detailed, occupying nearly fifteen 
single-spaced pages of text. It was in- 
tended “‘to examine and expose the means 
of insinuation” by which “Mr. Javits and 
others may have been misled.” It speci- 
fically and categorically denied the allega- 
tions which had been lodged against 
them. It adduced facts to support their 
denials. But, perhaps because of its 
length, the press contented itself with re- 
porting little more than the fact of dis- 
avowal. The statement was not reprinted 
in the Saturday Review of Literature towhich 
copies were sent by special delivery as 
soon as they were issued. This was some- 
what surprising since the Saturday Review 
insisted on the right to reply to the reply 
and asked the Library if it would issue the 


' Review’s rebuttal to the same outlets as had 


received the. Library’s release. The Li- 
brary promptly sent assurances that it 
would gladly accede to the request. But 
as this Report is written, no rebuttal has 
been received; neither has the Library re- 
ceived any evidence corroborating the 
accusations leveled by Mr. Hillyer and the 
Saturday Review. 

The Joint Committee of Congress on the 
Library, of which the Honorable Theodore 
Francis Green, Senator, of Rhode Island, 
is Chairman, met on Friday morning, 
August 19, and without reference to the 
Fellows or the Bollingen Prize in Poetry 
informed me of the unanimous agreement 
of its Members that the Library should 
abstain from the giving of prizes or the 
making of awards. I immediately an- 
nounced compliance. 

The awards which, in the past, the 
Library had made, but which would not 
be continued, were the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Medal for ‘‘eminent services to 
chamber music,” the Bollingen Prize in 
Poetry, and three awards made in con- 
nection with the annual national exhibi- 
tion of prints. 

There the tragic episode might for 
awhile be permitted to rest. Whether 
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freedom of scholarship had been sustained 
or only ignored was unclear; at least the 
principle had not been abridged. A threat 
had been removed. As its single partisan 
the Library found that fact more impor- 
tant than the losses, more gracious than the 
forfeits. There was compensation and 
some comfort in it. 


Freedom Train 


Liberty was on the move and rolled over 
the land, not the Liberty Limited which 
timetable readers knew but the Liberty 
Unlimited which children stood in line to 
see, thrilling to heartening promises. ‘The 
old, who took increased devotion to that 
cause, wondered if ever so many persons 
had watched a train since Mr. Lincoln 
had been carried back to Springfield. It 
paused beside tiny depots or stood in 
towering terminals, and a grateful, proud, 
aspiring, curious, stirred, convinced pos- 
terity climbed aboard to see for themselves 
these truths we hold. Behind plastic 
casements the watchers saw a composition 
which had won a royal prize; it was 
labeled the rough draft of the Declaration 
of Independence; or they stood before the 
manuscript journal of the Federal Con- 
vention and learned how their Constitu- 
tion had come about; or they looked upon 
that folded sheet that the speaker’s eyes 
had looked upon at Gettysburg on that 
November afternoon. These principles 
and passengers belonged to one another. 
Liberty on the move was moving indeed. 

The previous report contained an ac- 
count of the Freedom Train, the organi- 
zation of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion which sponsored and _ sustained it, 
and the Library’s privileged participation 
in its odyssey. Dehumidifying equipment 
was installed at Indianapolis in July 1948, 
under the vigilant superintendence of the 
Keeper of the Library’s Collections, Mr. 
Alvin W. Kremer; again, Mr. Kremer 
supervised the removal of the muniments 
on October 27 and restored them to their 


niches on November 16 when the train 
had been refurbished for its journeying. 
The tour of the Freedom Train ended on 
January 23, 1949, but wanderlust and 
missionary zeal had taken possession of 
the documents. At year’s end there was 
talk of sending them to Europe. That 
unhappy continent could do with freedom. 


Herbert Putnam’s Fiftieth Anniversary 


Tuesday, April 5, 1949, marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of the assumption of 
the Librarianship of Congress by Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, now Librarian of Con- 
gress Emeritus. For some weeks previous, 
the occasion had been anticipated with 
the publication in the Information Bulletin 
of important documents connected with 
his appointment. ‘‘Herbert Putnam Day,” 
as it came to be called, began at 12:30 
p- m. with a luncheon in the Whittall 
Pavilion. Among those present were these 
former members of Dr. Putnam’s ‘‘Round 
Table,” the group which formerly had 
surrounded him at luncheons in _ the 
bright room on the Library’s topmost 
floor, Mr. Albert W. Atwood, Dr. George 
F. Bowerman, Mr. James B. Childs, 
Colonel Lawrence Martin, Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland, Brigadier General John McA. 
Palmer, Dr. William Adams Slade, Dr. 
Harold Spivacke and Dr. Walter Swingle. 
Others in attendance were two members 
of the Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board: Mrs. Eugene Meyer and the Hon- 
orable Adolph Miller; one of the Library’s 
most generous benefactors, Mrs. Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall; former members of the 
staff, now retired: Mr. Charles H. Hast- 
ings, Miss Florence S. Hellman, Mr. Her- 
bert A. Howell, Miss Mary W. McNair, 
Miss Harriet W. Pierson, Miss Mary 
Wightman; from New York came Mr. 
Frederic G. Melcher, President of the 
R. R. Bowker Company, and Miss Lesley 
Frost, the daughter of the poet, Robert 
Frost; former assistants who continue to 
serve the Library, Mr. Verner W. Clapp, 
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Mr. John W. Cronin, Miss Katherine 
Fennell, Miss Margaret Fennell, Mr. 
Wilfred C. Gilbert, Mr. Robert C. Gooch, 
Mr. David J. Haykin, Mr. David -C. 
Mearns, Mr. George Morgan, Mr. Joseph 
E. Mullaney, Mrs. Alva B. Walker, Mr. 
Edward N. Waters; two newcomers to the 
staff, Mr. John C. L. Andreassen and Dr. 
Frederick H. Wagman; Mr. Caspar 
Nannes, of the Washington Evening Star; 
and the illustrious guest, Dr. Putnam, ac- 
companied by his daughter, Mrs. Eliot 
O’Hara. It was my happy privilege to 
officiate as master of ceremonies. 

The proceedings were simple and _ in- 
formal. They began with the reading of 
a telegram. 


WESTERN UNION 


WZ0O87 PD GOVTI—THE WHITE 
HOUSE WASHINGTON DC 5 
Ta A 


DR LUTHER H EVANS— 
LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS— 


PLEASE EXTEND TO DR PUT- 
NAM MY HEARTY CONGRAT- 
ULATIONS UPON THE FIFTI- 
ETH ANNIVERSARY OF, HIS 
ASSUMPTION OF THE OFFICE 
OF LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 
HIS MAGNIFICENT ACHIEVE- 
MENT IN BUILDING A FORE- 
MOST AND LIVING MONU- 
MENT TO MAN’S MIND, PROG- 
RESS, AND PURPOSE, INSPIRES 
THE LASTING GRATITUDE OF 
OUR PEOPLE AND THEIR GOV- 
ERNMENT— 
HARRY S TRUMAN 


In a blue portfolio were many messages: 
Dr. Svend Dahl, of Det Kongelige Biblio- 
tek, Kobenhavn, expressed the “heartfelt 
ereetings and homage” of the Danish 
State Libraries; Dr. Wilhelm Munthe, of 
the Universitets Biblioteket, Oslo, quoted 
the tribute to Dr. Putnam of a Norwegian 
colleague, “In front of them stands that 
little musical enchanter who directs with- 
out the help of a baton—and under his 
spell they the staff of the Library of Con- 
gress produce the world’s most remarkable 


library symphony”; Dr. E. W. McDiar- 
mid, as President of the American Library 
Association, sent congratulations in the 
name of the Association’s “‘officers, staff 
and members,” and ‘with pleasure” paid 
‘“‘tribute to the skill, wisdom, and states- 
manship which have characterized’? Dr. 
Putnam’s “‘distinguished services to our 
national library and to librarianship”; in 
a wire Dr. McDiarmid and the Execu- 
tive Secretary, John Mackenzie Cory, re- 
ported that “honoring the occasion, the 
American Library Association is happy 
to announce that the first Herbert Putnam 
honor award made from income from 
the fund established by your friends for 
your fortieth anniversary has been made 
to Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel; Berkeley, 
California, to assist in his research on 
libraries in the American federal system”’; 
Dr. Harry Miller Lydenberg, Director 
Emeritus of the New York Public Library, 
was reminded that the month of April 
“‘above all seems to recall significant dates 
in our history, Lexington and Sumter and 
Appomattox,” and added, “‘in the annals 
of library work, not only in our own 
country and in our own days, but also for 
many another land and for many years 
to follow, the fifth day of April will always 
mark an event of real significance and 
importance’; Dr. William Warner Bishop, 
Librarian Emeritus of the General Library 
of the University of Michigan and for- 
merly Superintendent of the Reading 
Room in the Library of Congress, informed 
Dr. Putnam that “library service every- 
where is a nobler occupation because of 
you”; Dr. James Truslow Adams, eminent 
historian (since deceased), was confident 
that “if Emerson was right in saying that 
an lostitution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man, the Library of Congress which 
did so much for me is the lengthened 
shadow of yourself’; Dr. E. G. Swem, 
Librarian Emeritus of the College of 
William and Mary, saluted Dr. Putnam 
with the wish that he “may enjoy the 
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realization, not only now, but for many 
years, of a superior and permanent 
achievement”; Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
noted antiquary, spoke of the “greatest 
affection”? which he has always had for 
Dr. Putnam; Dr. Charles E. Rush, Direc- 
tor of Libraries of the University of North 
Carolina, “rejoiced in . . 
sary’; the Honorable George Wharton 
Pepper wrote of ‘fan old and valued 
friend,”” and recalled that ““he- and 1 
collaborated in the interest of the Library 
during my term in the Senate’; Dr. 
Andrew Keogh, former Librarian of Yale 
University, referred to his work on the 
Putnam festschrift of twenty years ago, 
and wished ‘“‘good health for many years 
to come”’; Dr. Milton J. Ferguson, retir- 
ing librarian of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, was glad that he had “‘lived and 
was active during the time you were so 
skilfully enlarging the foundations of our 
great National Library”; Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. presented ‘“‘hearty con- 
gratulations on this mid-century anniver- 
sary of his great and outstanding service”’; 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, publisher of indexes 
and reference works, recalled how 


. this anniver- 


You had just recently opened the 
Minneapolis Public Library in a store 
running through a block between 
Hennepin and Nicollet Avenues. I 
had heard about the new library and 
the librarian and when I had a real 
need for a book I ventured to ask for 
it at the new Public Library. You 
gave me the most cooperative service, 
found the right book for me and gave 
me my card. This service was much 
appreciated by me and never forgot- 
ten but it was the friendly cooperative 
spirit that made the permanent im- 
pression on my mind. I am sure that 
it is that same cooperative spirit that 
has made your life so successful. 


Dr. Robert M. Lester, secretary of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, for- 
warded “affectionate regards”; Dr. David 
H. Stevens, Director of Humanities of the 
Rockefeller Foundation sent ‘“‘warmest 


greetings’; Dr. Harry Clemons, Librarian 
of the Alderman Library of the University 
of Virginia, quoted a quotation of Con- 
fucius, “I am a person who forgets to 
eat when he is enthusiastic about some- 
thing, who forgets all his worries when 
he is happy, and who is not aware that 
old age is coming on”; Dr. Joseph L. 
Wheeler, former Librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt Library, of Baltimore, wrote of the 
present as a time ‘‘when librarians are 
being tempted into so many tempting 
and diverting side-lines, it is a good thing 
to reflect on and appreciate the validity 
of this main-line program, steadily pur- 
sued, which has made the Library of 
Congress so much the leader of the world”’; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, de- 
clared, ‘“‘My cooperation with the Library 
of Congress, under your administration, 
marks, for me also, the climax of my life’s 
work,” and added, ‘““The memory of it 
fills me with gratitude, pride and affection 
towards you”; Mrs. Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall found “words .. . futile when 
I try to tell you—in any measure—what 
your inspiring friendship has meant to 
me, In my association with the Library 
of Congress’’; James Waldo Fawcett, edi- 
torial writer of the Evening Star, considered 
that ““The Library of Congress 7s America 
in terms of the power of knowledge accu- 
mulated,’ and remarked that “You are 
largely responsible for the Library’s exist- 
ence as we have it to-day’’; Dr. Charles 
C. Williamson, who, at Albany and later 
at Columbia University, was an outstand- 
ing leader in education for librarianship, 
hoped that some way might be found ‘‘to 
impress upon the new generation of library 
workers something of the significance of 
your long and fruitful service as the head 
of our National Library.” There were 
scores of other letters, each different and 


‘characteristic of its author, but alike in 


a profound appreciation of Dr. Putnam’s 
unparalleled career and unequaled per- 
sonal endowment. 
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There were brief remarks. Dr. Leland 
spoke of Dr. Putnam’s outstanding serv- 
ice to scholars and was_ particularly 
grateful for his service to one of them. 
Dr. Bowerman was happy in the memory 
that, while a member of the New York 
Tribune staff, he had secured the support 
of that important organ for Dr. Putnam’s 
acceptance of the appointment. Miss 
Hellman was proud to have been a mem- 
ber of the staff during the Putnam period. 
Mrs. Whittall wished that the Pavilion, 
which bears her name, had been called, 
instead, the Putnam Pavilion. Mr. Hast- 
ings mentioned the early years of the 
Card Division and Dr. Putnam’s unfail- 
ing support. Miss McNair was spokes- 
woman for the catalogers and Dr. Put- 
nam’s inspiring part in the perfection of 
the apparatus. Mrs. Meyer was eloquent 
and earnest in her praise of Dr. Putnam’s 
guidance. Mr. Miller discussed “‘the good 
taste of the mind,” and identified Dr. 
Putnam as one possessed of that enviable 
quality. Mr. Melcher wished that a 
special monument might be erected to 
the memory of George Palmer Putnam 
who himself, and through his four great 
sons, each in a different medium, had 
made such notable contributions to li- 
brarianship. Then Dr. Putnam provided 
the grande finale. He spoke of the institu- 
tion and its strength for survival, of the 
staff which he had always regarded as 
composed of individuals and never col- 
lectively, of the Library’s relationships 
aad steady progress. As to his own part, 
he was modest, almost reticent, but his 
words were combined of humor and grace 
and that rare wisdom which is so com- 
pletely his. These transactions were re- 
corded. They are a significant part of 
our archive. 

From the Pavilion, Dr. Putnam was es- 
corted down the steps, into the garden, 
and through the door, near the pro- 
scenium, into the Coolidge Auditorium. 


There the staff had assembled. As he 
Gum Ga 5 Oe 
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made his entrance there was a spontaneous 
and moving burst of applause. The Buda- 
pest Quartet appeared upon the stage and 
played Beethoven’s beautiful Opus 59, 
no. 2. The musical tribute ended and 
Dr. Putnam made acknowledgment to the 
occasion.. He walked upstairs, to “the 
main entrance hall, where, before a panel 
in the gallery extending westward from 
the Librarian’s office, Mrs. O’Hara pulled 
a string and drew back the velvet curtains 
hiding the portrait in bronze which her 
sister, Brenda Putnam, had executed of 
their father. Dr. Putnam stepped for- 
ward, and turned the bust, “I prefer my 
profile,’ he said. The observance was 
over, but not the purpose of it. Dr. Put-. 
nam will be honored as long as there are 
librarians to honor him. 


Seventh National Print Exhibition 


The seventh in the series of annual ex- 
hibitions to promote interest in prints and 
printmaking extended from May 1 to 
August 1, 1949. Like the others it was 
open to all artists working in any manual 
technique, but limited to work executed 
within the year. Again, like the others, 
it was intended as a partial fulfillment of 
the wishes of Joseph Pennell, who, in be- 
queathing his estate to the Library ex- 
plained that “the United States is... 
encouraging art and artists, and has en- 
couraged me.” 

Invitations to participate were sent to 
more than three thousand artists. 
of admission, consisting of Miss Sue Fuller, 
Miss Clare Leighton and Mr. Stephen 
Csoka, selected from the 1,219 submissions 
which came from 548 printmakers in all 
parts of the United States, Hawaii and 
Canada, 251 for display. From these a 
jury of award, Miss Alice Lee Parker (As- 
sistant Chief of the Library’s Prints and 
Photographs Division), Mr. John Taylor 
Arms and Mr. Stow Wengenroth, chose 
for first honors for an intaglio print Fed- 
etching, Zaos Tryst; 


A jury 


erico Castellon’s 
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for a relief print Helen West Heller’s wood- 
engraving, Nocturne; and for a_plano- 
graphic print Victoria Hutson Huntley’s 
lithograph, Evening, the Everglades. In ad- 
dition to these, 21 prints were purchased 
for addition to the Library’s permanent 
collections. Anillustrated catalog was pub- 
lished, and for purposes of record all prints 
submitted were reproduced on microfilm. 


Print Exhibits Outside the Library 


The Library’s print. collections were 
drawn upon for exhibits installed by other 
institutions and organizations: among 
them the Department of Fine Arts, of the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania, selections from the Sixth National 
Exhibition and original drawings of the 
Pittsburgh Arsenal by Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe; Julius Gutman & Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland, cartoons; Hartford Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, posters; University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Indiana, photographs; Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, photo- 
graphs; New York Historical Society, 
New York, prints and photographs; Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania, architectural drawings; 
State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland, 
photographs; University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, prints; Valentine Mu- 
seum, Richmond, Virginia, cartoons; 
Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Hagerstown, Maryland, posters; Web- 
ber College, Babson Park, Florida, photo- 
graphs. 


Ultrafax 


There was, as someone remarked, enough 
brass to start a foundry. It was Friday 
morning, October 21, 1948, and _ the 
Coolidge Auditorium of the Library of 
Congress was crowded with important 
military, naval and civilian officers of the 
Government assembled “‘to. witness the 
first public transmission of message by 
Ultrafax in the history of the world.” 


Handsome machinery occupied the center 
of the stage. At each corner was a lectern 
from which in turn the scientist, or en- 
gineer, or prophet spoke. It was recalled 
by one of the speakers that a little more 
than 104 years before an inventor, named 
Morse, had come to the old Supreme Court 
Chamber in the Capitol across the way, and 
tapped on keys a quotation from the Book 
of Numbers which when transcribed in 
Baltimore asked the wondering question, 
“What hath God wrought?” That had 
been the first telegram and the long strip 
of paper which captured and held it was 
framed now and in the Library. It had 
been spectacular, an ancestor of the age of 
speed, a destroyer of distance, an enemy 
of waiting. In some ways those tubes and 
lenses combined in Ultrafax were like it. 
They, too, had been fashioned as an agent 
of communication. 

But Ultrafax was faster. Its speed was 
the speed of light. It could convey in- 
formation through the air at 186,000 miles 
a second. Only a magic eye could grasp 
it in that restless passage, fix it, and trans- 
form it to the uses of mankind. Ultrafax 
had such an eye. 

In simple terms, Ultrafax was a union 
and application of the principles of tele- 
vision and photography. Three _ factors 
accounted for its speed: (1) the velocity of 
radio transmission, (2) the capacity of 
television to reproduce recorded informa- 
tion at the rate of thirty leaves a second, 
and (3) rapid film processing or ‘‘hot 
photography” which can deliver a single 
frame of film ready for printing or project- 
ing in 45 seconds, as compared with the 
40 minutes involved in conventional pro- 
cedure. 

The audience was told that a ton of 
letters, telegrams, pictures, charts, maps— 
a library, a post office, a gallery, an office 
archive—could be transferred from New 
York to Los Angeles in a matter of min- 
utes, and, simultaneously its bulk could 
be reduced to a spool of 16- or 35-mm., 
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film. Ultrafax, like every mechanical mar- 
vel, had some limitations. For example, 
transmission and reception involved these 
steps: (1) preparation of records to as- 
sure a continuous flow at high speed, as 
on a reel of microfilm; (2) scanning of 
this material by a “‘flying spot’ television 
scanner at the sending station; (3) trans- 
mission of the television image as ultra- 
high frequency radio signals over a micro- 
wave relay system; and (4) reception on 
projection-type television kinescope or 
picture tube from which incoming images 
may be recorded on motion-picture film 
or by full width sensitized paper. 

Photographically Ultrafax was de- 
scended from “V-mail.”” The machine 
used for processing Ultrafax film used sim- 
ilar hot solutions acting upon especially 
hardened film. Within 15 seconds a frame 
could be developed, rinsed, and fixed. A 
spray of hot water with squeegee rollers 
washed the film, and dried it in another 
15 seconds. By using such instruments, 
it was possible to process the 16-mm. film 
as it recorded the kinescope image, and 
the negative was then ready for imme- 
diate enlargement on paper. 

Actually, the demonstration lasted only 
2 minutes and 21 seconds. A microfilm of 
Gone with the Wind, a novel of 1,047 pages 
was flashed page by page across the city 
of Washington and reproduced before the 
eyes of astonished witnesses. .Ultrafax, the 
joint product of the research laboratories 
of the Radio Corporation of America and 
the Eastman Kodak Company, is still in 
the developmental stage, but to Brigadier- 
General David Sarnoff, it was, as he as- 
sured the audience, ‘‘as significant a mile- 
stone in communications as was the 


splitting of the atom in the world of 
energy.” As I said in the March 1949 
issue of The Journal of Documentation: 
“Ultrafax does not stagger the imagination; 
but rather is an invitation to it.’ Perhaps 
it is, in fact, the precursor of the ‘‘projected 
library,” which can bring to any man all 
the knowledge he can master. 


Woodrow Wilson Room Dedication 


The Woodrow Wilson Room, containing 
the private library of the twenty-eighth 
President of the United States, was for- 
mally dedicated on Saturday afternoon, 
January 8, 1949. Mrs. Wilson spoke 
briefly, and the eloquent address dedica- 
tory was delivered by Dr. Francis 
Pendleton Gaines, President of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, before a company 
of associates, friends and admirers of Mr. 
Wilson. 

The Woodrow Wilson Room, located on 
the second floor of the Main Building, 
directly opposite the Rare Book Room, is 
lined with shelves which hold 9,000 vol- 
umes reflecting the interests of the late 
President throughout each period of his 
life. Included are a number of diplomas 
and illuminated testimonials of honor and 
gratitude bestowed upon him by educa- 
tional institutions and foreign govern- 
ments. Particularly characteristic of his 
career are the Nobel Peace Medal and 
Award bestowed on him in 1919. The 
furnishings of the Room have been de- 
signed to produce upon the part of visitors 
a sense of being in the private study of a 
scholar and statesman to whom _ books 
were a source of strength and a way to 
action. 


Chapter IV 


The Acquisition of Materials 


Acquisitions Policies 


N the acquisition of materials as in the 
other fields of the Library’s endeavor, 
the approach of the sesquicentennial 

year has impelled a review of guiding 
policies. Such a review has been desir- 
able for other reasons. The needs of war- 
time, the greatly intensified research pro- 
gram of the postwar government, and the 
enlargement of the Library’s immediate 
responsibility to Congress all revealed on 
the one hand, deficiencies in the collec- 
tions, and, on the other, opportunities for 
usefulness hardly suspected a decade ago. 
The Library, like other agents of govern- 
ment and of scholarship, must accommo- 
date itself to the vigorous demands of an 
era in which American interests and re- 
sponsibilities have spread to the ends of 
the earth and to all the frontiers of 
knowledge. Central to this whole prob- 
lem was the growth of the collections, the 
directions it should take, the emphases and 
priorities which should guide it. 

From the earliest days of the War _§it 
had, of course, been recognized that cir- 
‘cumstances demanded a reconsidered and 
enlarged acquisitions policy on the part 
of the Library, and the framework of 
such a policy was stated as early as 1940 
in the Canons of Selection. But not un- 
til the War had ended and some evidence 
of order had begun to appear in interna- 
tional commercial and cultural relations 
was it possible to give extended consider- 
ation to the problem, to assess the impli- 
cations for the development of the Li- 
brary’s collection in relation to the new 
demands which were or soon would be, 
placed upon it, and to explore the appli- 
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cation of general For 
reason, a systematic survey of acquisitions 
policy demanded the attention through- 
out the year of the members of the Li- 
brary’s Acquisitions Committee and num- 
erous other officers of the Library. 

There was no hope, indeed no inten- 
tion, of drafting rigid criteria to demark 
the content of the Library’s collections. 
The Library’s growth had, in the past, 
proceeded in ways not entirely predictable. 
There was in fact no point in its history 
at which the adoption of a fixed and 
frozen policy of acquisitions, though based 
on the wisest judgment and most en- 
lightened vision of its time, would not 
later have confined and impoverished the 
collections. The problem was one rather 
of foreseeing needs and perceiving and 
clearing avenues of growth to meet them. 

At the end of the year the survey was 
hardly more than well begun, but tenta- 
tive conclusions were beginning to emerge 
which might serve as the bases of policy. 
These conclusions necessarily involved 
concepts of the Library’s place in the 
mechanism of government, its function in 
American scholarship, and its relation to 
other libraries. Hence it went to the root 
of many basic problems. Some of the 
conclusions toward which the institution 
appeared to be moving may be suggested 
in tentative form. 

Since the librarianship of Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford it had been recognized as 
the first responsibility of the Library to 
provide the materials required by the 
Congress and as its second, to provide 
those required by the officers of the Goy- 


principles. this 


ernment generally. These responsibilities 
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were formulated in terms of acquisitions 
policy in the first and second of the 
Canons of Selection in 1940. But the 
War and the global engagements of the 
postwar government had so greatly en- 
larged the range of materials which are 
required by the Congress and the other 
branches of the Government as to force 
the Library to translate those responsibili- 
ties into a far more comprehensive acqui- 


sitions program. It could not, therefore, 


afford to restrict its Current acquisitions - 


either in terms of regions of the earth or 
(except as it took cognizance of the pri- 
ority conceded to the Army Medical Li- 
brary and the Department of Agriculture 
Library in their respective fields) in terms 
of subject, for there was no area and no 
subject that might not engage the atten- 
tion of the Federal establishment. 

Primarily to meet these two responsibili- 
ties, therefore, the policy of the Library of 
Congress is to acquire currently all books 
and periodicals published anywhere in the 
world which embody the product of 
scholarship and research (save in medicine 
and agriculture) or which usefully repre- 
sent the condition, the state of mind, or 
embody the laws of any people, or which 
constitute work of significant literary or 
esthetic merit. 

So sweeping a conimitment to the pres- 
ent necessarily limits the funds and, more 
importantly, the staff which can be de- 
voted to the procurement of older mate- 
rials. The emphasis on current publica- 
tions, though based in the first instance 
on a recognition of the Government’s need 
for prompt access to information, is con- 
ceived also to be a sound policy in devel- 
oping the Library’s responsiveness to the 
needs of private scholarship. It is based, 
indeed, on a faith that a great research 
library grows most soundly from the com- 
prehensive acquisition of current materials 
persisted in through the decades and, if 
fate and felicity permit, through the 
centuries. 
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The responsibility for service to the 
scholarly community of the nation gen- 
erally, which the Library shares with other 
research centers, is less easy to define in 
terms of acquisitions policy. Perhaps it is 
best stated by saying that the Library’s 
acquisitions program should complement 
that of other institutions in a way aimed 
at making it possible for any American 
scholar to have available to him within 
the continental United States whatever 
library materials are essential to his 
studies. 

Such a concept has many implications 
for the Library’s acquisitions ‘policies. 
Obviously the Library needs to have in 
every field of knowledge a collection of 
books and journals, both old and new, of 
such authority and definition as to enable 
a scholar to exploit the principal sources 
for any subject, to explore its tangential 
connections with other subjects and to 
establish its bibliography in great detail. 
It must also, of course, collect compre- 
hensively, even exhaustively, in those 
fields, such as law, in which the needs of 
Congress or of other agencies of the 
Government require it to do so. Other- 
wise, the Library’s efforts, especially in 
building up its older collections, should 
be directed in ways which will most effec- 
tively enrich the total national research 
resource. 

It appears to us now that this means that 
the Library should acquire comprehen- 
sively in those fields in which it can or 
must develop the principal American col- 
lection, either because it has a unique op- 
portunity to do so (as in the case of Ameri- 
can copyrighted works), or because it 
already has the preeminent collection (as 
in the case of Chinese materials), or be- 
cause it requires an exhaustive collection 
for official use (as in the case of law). It 
means conversely that the Library should 
refrain from acquisitions expensive in funds 
or effort which, though they enhance its 
own collections, do not add to the com- 
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monwealth of American learning. It 
should not, for example, purchase ex- 
pensive rarities already adequately repre- 
sented in other American collections pub- 
licly available unless some special reason 
argues for their presence in the Library, 
nor should it, except as the contingencies 
of government suggest, laboriously attempt 
the building up of exhaustive collections 
in subject fields already better served and 
adequately developed by other institu- 
tions in the United States. 

This consideration of the Library’s ac- 
quisitions policies, once Congressional and 
Governmental interests have been satis- 
fied, in terms of their contribution to the 
whole range of American research re- 
sources has special significance in relation 
to microfilming. We assume, on_ this 
basis, that the Library should not, unless 
exceptional considerations intercede, use 
its funds set aside for microfilming in the 
reproduction for its own collections of 
material already in other American insti- 
tutions unless there is danger or risk of loss 
or deterioration. It should not, for ex- 
ample, film manuscripts in other American 
libraries or buy prints of newspapers 
which have already been filmed or join in 
cooperative projects in which its participa- 
tion is not essential to their success. 
Rather, it should use its funds in the 
filming abroad of archives and manuscripts 
and of rare books not available in the 
United States and in the reproductions of 
American newspapers of the wood-pulp 
period in danger of deterioration. 

In setting these limits to the employ- 
ment of its funds earmarked for filming, 
the Library does not mean to preclude the 
use of micro-photography when it is the 
most economical means of accomplishing 
other purposes, such as filling serial sets or 
preserving newspaper files in lieu of bind- 
ing, using therefor funds set aside for those 
purposes. 

Even within this general framework, 
there remains a serious problem as to 


where the limited microfilming resources 
of the Library should most usefully be 
applied. In the filming of domestic news- 
papers, for example, there exist hundreds 
for every one which the Library, at the 
present level of its funds, can hope to 
reproduce. In consequence it has become 
necessary to limit attention to the great 
metropolitan dailies, in the hope that 
State and local institutions will undertake 
the preservation on film of papers less 
broadly national in interest. Though in 
many States and localities an active pro- 
gram to that end is under way, it is in- 
creasingly apparent that the number of 
files of newspapers, including weeklies, and 
the rate of their deterioration are beyond 
present powers for dealing with them. 
During the past year the Library has been 
concerned to develop a formula which, 
with Congressional approval, would en- 
able it to give stimulus to State and local 
newspaper filming enterprises; but such 
a formula is not yet ready for application. 

In the filming of materials abroad which 
are not available somewhere in the United 
States, even more complex problems of 
policy are involved. Two fields are clearly 
appropriate to the Library’s program: the 
filming of manuscript and archival ma- 
terial relating to American history and the 
filming of legal sources and treatises. For 
the former, the Library had the experience 
of decades of work in Europe, the enormous 
collection of photo-reproductions assembled 
in the course of its monumental Project A, 
and in the continued support of the Wilbur 
Fund.. For the latter, the Library found 
ample justification in a necessary emphasis 
on its law collections. 

But however vigorous the Library’s 
efforts in these two fields, they would not 
answer the demands of the Biblical schol- 
ars, the philologists, the modern historians, 
the Orientalists, the students of literature, 
the medievalists, the classicists and others 
whose research involved the availability of 
the principal foreign corpora of texts in 
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their respective fields. The wants of these 
groups were persuasively impressed upon 
the Library by the Committee on Docu- 
mentary Reproduction of the American 
Historical Association, by other commit- 
tees and groups, and by individual scholars. 
The uncertain future of cultural materials 
in a disordered world gave urgency to 
their requests, for fear never lessened that 
any important records not filmed , now 
might not long survive. It was idle to 
plan a program aimed at the reproduction 
of all the major corpora of sources not 
available in the United States, for decisive 
financial and operational considerations 
made any such an undertaking impossible 
even to serious contemplation. The Li- 
brary, recognizing the interventions of 
reality, and conscious of the futile dissipa- 
tion of its resources which would result 
' from scattered, haphazard filming unin- 
tegrated with a comprehensive program, 
was impelled to a policy of refusing to 
film materials abroad which did not come 
within the scope of its two principal 
objectives. Exceptions would ordinarily 
be made only in the case of unique sources 
relating to the general history of the 
Americas which would be filmed in asso- 
ciation with other American republics, 
and in the case of compact bodies of ma- 
terial of such extraordinary value as to 
dictate acceptance of opportunity. 

It was recognized, however, that such a 
policy was not a final solution of the prob- 
lem. Yhere was, it was believed, a re- 
sponsibility for the Library somehow to 
make unique materials in foreign reposi- 
tories available to American scholars even 
though it could not hope to accomplish 
micro-reproductions en bloc. As the year 
closed efforts were being made to con- 
struct an active and a practicable pro- 
gram to accumulate detailed bibliographi- 
cal information on the unique holdings 
of archives, manuscripts, and rare books in 
institutions abroad, including, when neces- 
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sary, the filming of unpublished catalogs 
and inventories; to acquire information as 
to the availability, competence, and 
charges of photo-reproduction services at 
such depositories and restrictions imposed 
on filming; to negotiate wherever possible 
and desirable a relaxation of restrictions; 
and to aid in the improvement or estab- 
lishment of photo-reproduction services at 
important centers where such services are 
poor or non-existent. If such a solution 
proved possible, the Library could offer 
to any scholar information on, and the 
means of access to, any particular mate- 
rials required in his work. 


Acquisitions Machinery 


It was easier to realize the need for a 
current acquisitions policy exceedingly 
comprehensive in both subject range and 
geographical coverage than it was to 
establish the actual procurement arrange- 
ments which would make the execution 
of such a policy possible. The War had 
disrupted the Library’s system of inter- 
national exchanges and its relations with 
many of its experienced and competent 
dealers. It had been necessary in the 
postwar years to re-establish exchanges 
and to renew dealer relationships or to 
find and instruct new dealers. It was 
necessary, moreover, to extend the Li- 
brary’s procurement to areas where so 
far as the Library was concerned, pre- 
viously there had been almost no business 
and to kinds of material which formerly 
the Library had not so urgently sought. 
Though this could be done only “‘by 
littles’ as funds allowed, and as the 
gradual emergence of order in various 
parts of the world made feasible, sub- 
stantial progress has been made in the 
creation and development of mechanisms 
devised to advance the Library’s present- 
day objectives. 

Any effective program for the execution 
of a comprehensive policy of current ac- 
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quisitions must, as we see it, rest on four 
bases: 


1. A full exploitation of the deposit 
provisions of the Copyright Act; 

PROTX 
rangements reaching into every area 
of the world having a book trade, and 
adequate to bring promptly to the 
Library the commercially published 
works its services require; 

3. A system of exchange agreements 


network of purchasing ar- 


with the national governments of the 
world, with international organiza- 
and with universities, acad- 
and other 


tions, 


emies, learned societies, 


scholarly institutions; 

4. A series of solicitation programs 
intended to secure as gifts the freely 
distributed publications of religious, 
industrial, labor, educational, and 
other organizations whose affairs are 
of interest or concern to the users of 
the Library. 

The Library’s system of selecting ma- 
terials needed for its collections from the 
daily flow of copyright deposits was be- 
lieved to be very effective. It involved a 
daily review by the Selection Officer or a 
member of his staff of the copyright de- 
posits received the previous day. The 
copyright deposit clause provided the 
basis for the Library’s current acquisition 
of American publications and was an im- 
portant factor in the accession of foreign 
publications through their deposit 
copyright in the United States, but the 
system was not nearly so comprehensive 
or sO automatic as was popularly sup- 
posed. A very large number of American 
publications, many of them of great im- 
portance to the Library, were not copy- 
righted at all; others claimed copyright 
but were not fulfilled by deposit; and 
others were deposited some weeks or 
months after the date of their publica- 
tion with consequent inconvenience to 
the Library’s operations. Moreover, the 
quantity of foreign works deposited for 
copyright was restricted by the inability 
of many foreign claimants to pay in 


for 
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American currency the required registra- 
tion fee. Action taken by the Copyright 
Office to deal with these problems is re- 
ported elsewhere, but it is of significance 
to the Library’s acquisitions program to 
note that there was an improvement in 
the promptitude of deposits during 1949, 
and that the passage of legislation au- 
thorizing the deposit of an extra copy of 
a foreign work, together with a catalog 
entry, in lieu of the payment of a regis- 
tration fee promised to produce a large 
increase in the number of foreign works 
received through the deposit provisions. 
There was, however, no ready solution 
to the problem of the prompt acquisition 
of uncopyrighted American publications 
since the Library, necessarily relying on 
copyright deposit to bring in current 
domestic non-governmental books, could 


not afford to do the extensive searching ‘ 


of announcements, reviews, bibliographies, 
etc., that would have been required to 
obtain scattered non-copyrighted items. 
Though important works of this class al- 
most inevitably reached the Library’s col- 
lections eventually, being called to its at- 
tention, if in no other way, by the demand 
of other libraries for printed catalog cards, 
steps were being taken at the end of the 
year to work out a systematic means of 
procuring them promptly and compre- 
hensively. 

The Library’s dealer’ arrangements 
abroad fall into a number of categories. 
Wherever possible the Library arranged 
to receive by air mail a current national 
bibliography, to mark its selections and to 
return the lists to a dealer in the country 
concerned with whom it had placed an 
“open”? order to supply all requested pub- 
lications. The selections from national 
bibliographies were made by the Principat 
Recommending Officer in the Order 
Division, except for Hispanic and Russian 
materials, and for publications in Oriental 
alphabets or characters, although special- 
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ists on the staff were expected to review 
the selections made. Near the end of the 
year, the Law Library arranged to make 
additional checkings of each bibliography 
for legal materials. By the end of the 
fiscal year the Library had placed open 
orders, which represented for it the most 
satisfactory method of purchasing, in 
Cuba, Haiti, the United Kingdom, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, France, 
Liechtenstein, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 


Portugal, Czechoslovakia, Israel, the Poul 


ippines, and The Netherlands. 

In addition, the Library had an ex- 
change procedure with the Austrian Na- 
tional Library by which the Order Divi- 
sion made selections from the current 
Osterreichische Bibliographie under arrange- 
_ ments substantially similar to those oper- 
ative with open order dealers. As a result 
of negotiations carried on in Germany by 
Dr. Harry J. Krould, Chief of the Euro- 
pean Affairs Division, the Library was 
also prepared at the end of the year to 
begin the procurement of publications 
from all zones of Germany by making its 
own selections from the national bibliog- 
raphies published in Frankfurt and Leip- 
zig, by placing orders with a dealer for 
West German publications and by re- 
questing the Eastern German publications 
on exchange from the Offentliche Wissen- 
schaftliche Bibliothek. These arrange- 
ments would replace an earlier system of 
blanket orders. Though the Library was 
enabled to make its own selections of 
current publications in only a limited 
number of countries, these included with 
few exceptions the principal publishing 
centers of the world, and the Library can 
now feel more assurance than at any time 
since the War that it is getting the mate- 
rials it most needs from the foreign book 
trade. 

Where the inadequacy of current bibli- 
ographical information makes such rou- 
tines impossible, it is the Library’s prac- 
tice to place a blanket order with the best 
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available dealer or, in the absence of a 
competent dealer, with a diplomatic or 
consular post of the Department of State. 
By blanket orders the selection of mate- 
rials for the Library’s collections is left 
within general policy instructions to the 
dealer or to a foreign service officer, or 
preferably and whenever possible to a 
competent scholar familiar with the Li- 
brary’s needs and resident in the country 
involved. To whatever extent is possible, 
on the basis of the available bibliograph- 
ical information, the Library itself supple- 
ments the selections made by dealers or 
by other representatives. In many cases, 
as in the specific case of Australia, existing 
bibliographical information is sufficient to 
make it possible for the Library to select 
on its own initiative so many titles as to 
make the arrangement approximate the 
system of open orders. 

At the end of the fiscal year the Library 
had blanket orders with dealers in the 
following areas: 


Africa 
Algeria Madagascar 
Belgian Congo Nigeria 
Egypt Portuguese East Africa 
French Morocco ‘Tangier 


Kenya Colony Union of South Africa 


Liberia 
Asia 
Aden Java 
Afghanistan Korea 
Australia Lebanon 
Burma Malaya 
Ceylon New Zealand 
China Pakistan 
French Indo-China Philippines 
India Syria 
Tran Thailand 
Iraq Turkey 
Japan 
Europe 

Cyprus Poland 
Germany (American, Republic of Ireland 

British and French Rumania 

Zones) OR Sas 
Greece Yugoslavia 
Iceland 
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North, South, and Central America 


Argentina Ecuador 
Bolivia El Salvador 
Brazil Honduras 
British Guiana Nicaragua 
Canada Paraguay 
Colombia Peru 
Dutch Guiana Uruguay 


In view of the frequency with which 
national bibliographies omit legal items, 
it has been necessary to issue blanket 
orders for materials for the Law Library 
in the following additional countries: 


Austria Italy 

Belgium Liechtenstein 
Chile Netherlands 
Cuba Portugal 
Czechoslovakia Sweden 
Denmark Switzerland 
France United Kingdom 
Haiti Venezuela 
Hungary 


Seventy-four blanket orders were issued 
in the past fiscal year in an effort to 
complete the Library’s bibliographical 
coverage. 

In addition, the Library had exchange 
understandings with institutions in Bul- 
garia, Finland, the Dominican Republic 
and Guatemala which brought to the 
Library the current publications in the 
book trade of those countries as selected 
by the Library’s exchange partners so that 
in fact the arrangement had the effect of 
a blanket order. 

By the end of the fiscal year, it was be- 
lieved that the Library was receiving 
material from every area of the globe in 
which there is any significant publication 
whatsoever. 

The adequacy of these purchasing ar- 
rangements in areas in which the scanti- 
ness of bibliographical information made 
the Library’s own selection of materials 
impossible was another matter. In many 
areas, such as, for example, in Argentina 
or Australia, the Library had_ every 
reason to suppose that its arrangements 
were very satisfactory indeed, but, in 


many other parts of the world, the very 
absence of bibliographical information 
which made it impossible for the Library 
itself to select materials also made it im- 
possible to appraise accurately the per- 
formance standards of its blanket order 
dealers. A painstaking review of this _ 
situation was badly needed but could not 
yet be undertaken. 

In certain areas, political conditions or 
civil disturbances made the establishment 


of effective dealer arrangements particu- 
OP Ticult. 


Commercial relations with 
Albania, for example, were practically 
non-existent and the United States main- 
tained no diplomatic or consular posts in 
that country, with the result that Albanian _ 
publications could be obtained, if at all, 
only through sources in adjoining coun- 
tries. Impediments to cultural and com- 
mercial intercourse with the U.S. S. R. 
also affected the Library’s purchase of 
materials in that country, though through 
a blanket order with Mezhdunarodnaia 
Kniga, and through purchases from firms 
outside the U. S. S. R. handling Russian 
books the Library was able to acquire a 
substantial representation of current Rus- 
sian publications. In India and China 
the situation was quite difficult. The 
dealer channels carefully established by 
Dr. Horace Poleman on his visit to India 
two years ago had been largely dis- 
rupted by the intervening civil disturb- 
ances and it was not possible during the 
past year to re-establish fully satisfactory 
relations. The progress of the civil war 
in China closed to the Library its most 
frequently used sources in Peiping, Nan- 
king, and Shanghai and it became neces- 
sary to rely on the United States con- 
sulates and on commercial representatives 
in Hong Kong for what limited purchases 
of current Chinese publications were 
possible. 

It should be pointed out that the tradi- 
tionally magnificent assistance of the De- 
partment of State was given without 
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stint, and that the attainment of the Li- 
brary’s present geographical coverage 
would have been impossible without the 
Department’s cooperation. At the end of 
the year the Library’s purchasing ar- 
rangements abroad were perhaps as satis- 
factory as the state of the book trade and 
the availability of bibliographical infor- 
mation then permitted them to be. 

A basic need of the Library was for the 
regular receipt of the official publications 
of other nations. It relied for their acqui- 
sition upon the Brussels Convention of 
1886, to which the United States was a 
co-signatory with Argentina, Belgium, 
Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, Free City 
of Danzig, Dominican Republic, Egypt, 
Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Paraguay, Po- 
land, Portugal, Rumania, Serbia, Spain, 
Uruguay and Switzerland, and upon a 
series of bilateral treaties and executive 
agreements, which had been concluded 
with Afghanistan, Argentina, Austria, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, 
Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, El 
Salvador, Sweden and Thailand. In ad- 
dition, the Library had itself made infor- 
mal agreements with institutions in a 
number of other countries for the exchange 
of official documents. Some basis, formal 
or informal, thus existed for the exchange 
of documents with almost all other coun- 
tries. The problem remaining was three- 
fold: to extend the system of official agree- 
ments; to improve the operation of existing 
agreements; and to deal with the problem 
of near-print publications, which were be- 
coming increasingly important and were 
seldom if ever effectively covered by exist- 
ing agreements. 

Negotiations for new official agreements, 
a responsibility of the Department of State, 
were carried on during the past year with 
fourteen other powers (some of which were 
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already adherents to the Brussels Conven- 
tion) and were concluded with two of 
them: Austria and Ceylon. In addition 
the Library concluded inter-institutional 
agreements to bring in official publications 
from Dutch ‘Rast Indies, Indo-China, 
Malaya and United Provinces in India, In 
countries with which noexchange agreement 
of any sort existed, reliance was placed on 
direct solicitation by the embassies or lega- 
tions for documents as issued. 

Few foreign governments were in a posi- 
tion to provide automatic compliance with 
agreements for the exchange of official 
publications, for in few countries were 
printing and distribution centrally con- 
trolled. In consequence, it was necessary 
for the Library to review regularly its 
receipts of official publications and when 
necessary to press for more effective com- 
pliance with existing agreements. Un- 
fortunately, only to a very limited degree 
was it possible to carry forward during the 
year this most important work, and as a 
result distressing gaps continued to ac- 
cumulate in the Library’s collections of 
official publications. 

Near-print publications presented a con- 
stantly increasing problem in the whole 
field of official publications, international, 
Federal, and State as well as foreign. A 
steadily increasing proportion of govern- 
mental publication took this form, and by 
no means was the mimeographed or mul- 
tilithed document automatically to be as- 
sumed to have less importance than the 
printed. Near-print publication was as 
likely to be resorted to because the im- 
portance of the document required speed 
in its release as for any other reason. But 
because these publications were issued in 
decentralized processing units they escaped 
the controls established over the distribu- 
tion of printed documents and were ex- 
ceedingly difficult to acquire. Insofar as 
Federal publications were concerned, the 
Documents Expediting Project provided 
adequate solution, and satisfactory agree- 
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ments had been reached with the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies for 
the receipt of their processed as well as 
their printed publications. But no easy 
solution appeared to exist for processed 
State documents or for those of foreign 
governments. 

Until recent years the Library’s ex- 
changes of current publications had largely 
been confined to the intergovernmental 
exchange of sets of official documents. 
For the acquisition of the current publica- 
tions of academies, learned societies, uni- 
versities, and research institutions gener- 
ally, reliance was placed upon the arrange- 
ment with the Smithsonian Institution 
under which the Library received on de- 
posit the publications acquired by that 
Institution from its extensive series of ex- 
changes. This arrangement, invaluable 
though it is to the Library, no longer 
suffices, for the Library requires the pub- 
lications of many institutions and organi- 
zations beyond the scope of the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s exchanges. ‘To meet 
this need in part, the Library has been 
developing its own system of exchanges 
as rapidly as its limited resources have per- 
mitted, and during the past year it con- 
cluded agreements with institutions abroad 
for the exchange of current publications. 
Even so, its coverage of foreign institu- 
tional publications remained seriously 
incomplete. 

Somewhat similar in the character of 
the problem they presented were the 
publications, generally available on re- 
quest, of corporations, labor unions, polit- 
ical parties, trade associations, veterans’ 
organizations, religious bodies, and the 
wide ranges of organizations concerned 
with public affairs. These publications 
were needed, sometimes urgently, and 
could easily be obtained by a staff ade- 
quate to conduct a systematic solicitation, 
but only very limited accomplishment in 
this direction was possible in the past year. 

The emphasis necessarily given the ex- 


tension and improvement of the Library’s 
machinery for the prompt procurement of 
current materials limited the attention 
that could be given to the development of 
its means of acquiring older materials, but 
the steps that were necessary emerged 
with some clarity. For the receipt of 
older materials the Library could rely 
upon purchases, upon gifts, and upon the 
exchange of duplicates. It continued to 
be necessary for the Library severely to 
restrict its buying of out-of-print materials 
to fill gaps in its collections, not primarily 
because of limitations on its book funds 
but because of the extremely limited staff 
it had available to check and _ search 
catalogs and to place orders. Even if it 
had had a much larger staff, continued 
reliance upon the searching of out-of-print 
catalogs as a primary means of building 
up the collections would have been of 
doubtful wisdom. ‘The cost of searching 
was far too~high in proportion to the 
number of titles acquired, and the conse- 
quent development of the collections could 
but be hit-or-miss, dependent on the for- 
tuitous appearance of materials on the 
market. These conclusions did not apply 
to certain special classes of material— 
books of exceptional rarity, manuscripts, 
music, Orientalia and the like—for which 
the Library could use special means of 
searching and selection; but with respect 
to the generality of its purchases of non- 
current books and serials, the problem was 
one of growing urgency. 

At the end of the year plans were under 
consideration materially to revise the Li- 
brary’s purchasing methods with respect 
to older materials so that its principal re- 
liance would be placed on the develop- 
ment of want-lists through careful surveys 
of segments of the collections and invita- 
tions to antiquarian dealers to explore 
with the staff the Library’s needs in cer- 
tain fields and to work with it in assem- 
bling the material required. It was also 
planned to use microfilming as a means of 
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filling gaps in serial sets and of obtaining 
items on want-lists not easily procurable 
in the original medium. 

The Library’s duplicate holdings con- 
stituted a rich potential asset to be used 
in acquiring older materials for the col- 
lection. In the central duplicates collec- 
tion alone, which was in the custody of 
the Exchange and Gift Division there 
were more than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion volumes. In addition, there were 
large stocks of Slavic, Japanese, and 
Chinese duplicates, and duplicates of 
newspapers, unbound serials, and music 
in the custody of other divisions. In the 
collection of rare books and in the classified 
collections were many other duplicates, 
including long serial sets, that were excess 
to the Library’s needs and frequently of 
great value. 

Only a very limited use of this asset 
could be made, however, for a variety of 
reasons. The central duplicates collec- 
tion was entirely unarranged, and no staff 
was available either to organize or to list 
it. So few items new to the Library’s col- 
lections were likely to be found in the 
duplicate lists circulated by other institu- 
tions that it was seldom profitable to 
search them, with the result that the Li- 
brary could receive but a limited return 
from the material it sent out. Finally, no 
practice had been established for exploit- 
ing the duplicates of rare books and serial 
sets in exchange for wanted materials. 

During the year, a plan for organizing 
and maintaining control over the dupli- 
cates collection was worked out and was 
ready to be applied when funds permitted. 
A more effective means of realizing a re- 
turn from the duplicates sent out by the 
Library was arrived at by putting domes- 
tic exchanges on a priced basis and having 
the Library receive as its part of the ex- 
change appropriate credits in the micro- 
filming laboratories of the institutions 
with which it dealt. Such an arrange- 
ment makes itspossible for the Library to 
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realize a full and useful return. Limited 
exchanges of duplicate rare books have also 
been undertaken with results highly ad- 
vantageous to the Library, and an exten- 
sion of this activity would be most desir- 
able. 

The Library has not undertaken syste- 
matic canvasses of potential donors of 
material except in a few highly specialized 
fields, nor does it consider ‘‘drives’? ap- 
propriate to its character. It did hold as 
an objective, however, an approach to the 
heirs of those men and women whose per- 
sonal papers were of national importance, 
urging appropriate steps for their perma- 
nent preservation, and offering the facili- 
ties of the Library of Congress as one of 
the institutions equipped to undertake 
their care, but limitations of staff have 
made this impossible of accomplishment. 


Serials 


With respect to serials the Library’s 
acquisitions machinery extended beyond 
procurement to include as well the record- 
ing of incoming materials. Last year’s 
Annual Report pointed out the problems 
regarding the centralized handling of 
periodicals, and of other publications 
issued in numbered parts, which awaited 
solution and mentioned that various pro- 
posals were under consideration. It is, 
therefore, most gratifying to be able to 
announce that procedures have been 
thoroughly revised and that the solution 
is believed to be at hand. 

Several careful studies of all aspects of 
the general problem were carried out 
during the year and the findings and 
recommendations resulting therefrom were 
discussed at all levels of the Library ad- 
ministration. Alternative proposals had 
been submitted and in October the Chief 
of the Order Division (Mr. Keller) was 
detailed as Chief of the Serial Record 
Division in order to carry out a thoroughly 
comprehensive investigation and to con- 
duct a program of experimental reorgani- 
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zation. His report was completed in 
March and recommended, along with 
many purely procedural changes, the 
transfer of the Serial Record Division to 
the Order Division, as the Serial Record 
Section. This was approved in General 
Order No. 1399, issued April 6. 

Other recommendations approved and 
now carried out have brought about the 
internal reorganization of the Serial Rec- 
ord Section, a physical rearrangement of 
its quarters, a consolidation of files, a 
simplification of the checking entry, the 
arrangement of the material for checking 
in strict alphabetical sequence rather than 
by form and language, as previously, a 
recording of bound material from the 
binding slip rather than from a physical 
examination of the piece itself, and other 
economies. Improved telephone equip- 
ment for the handling of reference calls 
has been installed, and the staff of the 
Section has been increased. 

A detail of 12 additional positions to the 
Serial Record Division in the autumn of 
1948 enabled it to begin, by the first of 
January, to clear all items currently and 
to cease accumulating material in the 
arrearage. The adoption of the new 
procedures has now made it possible to 
clear at once 90 percent of all’ items re- 
ceived, to clear an additional 5 percent 
after searching, and to clear the residual 
5 percent of new titles after the checking 
entry has been established. 

The addition of six positions at the 
beginning of 1950 should make it possible 
during the coming year for the Section to 
resume checking in unbound copyright 
and legal materials and to correlate within 
the Section the receipt and record of all 
serial materials currently received by the 
Library. It will also make possible the 
institution of a systematic claiming pro- 
cedure for missing issues. 

In fiscal year 1948 the Serial Record 
handled 1,333,441 pieces, but of this 
number only slightly more than half were 


recorded, the remainder being forwarded 
without record. Last year Serial Record 
actually recorded 1,111,551 pieces and 
this figure is expected to increase during 
the current year to 1,500,000 pieces 
recorded. 

Substantial progress in attacking the 
large accumulated arrearage, in under- 
taking a much-needed editorial revision of 
the checking-in records, and provision 
for their continuing review will require 
additional staff not now available. The 
year has, however, been one of great 
achievement in this important. field and 
the Library can now look forward with 
confidence to the day when its central 
serial record will have attained the objec- 
tives set for it in terms of service and 
Library-wide economy of operations. 


The Flow of Materials 


Detailed figures on the receipt of ma- 
terials, on additions to the collections, and 
on the operation of the acquisitions 
machinery in general will be found in 
tabular form in the Appendix to this 
Report. Materials received numbered 
7,886,343 pieces as against 7,606,576 
pieces the preceding year. Items actually 
added to the collections totaled 1,557,409 
pieces as contrasted with 1,313,413 pieces 
the preceding year. Books and pam- 
phlets added to the collections this year num- 
bered 302,254. The figure in 1948 was 
200,321. Manuscript items added during 
the year accounted for 820,000 pieces, as 
compared with 276,435 the preceding year. 
These additions raised the number of vol- 
umes and pamphlets in the Library from 
8,387,385 to 8,689,639 and the total con- 
tents of the Library from 26,003,464 items 
to 27,560,873 items. 


Purchases 


In the Order Division the increase 
during the preceding year in the number of 
items ordered forced a concentration on 
bill paying activities. Invoices received 
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increased from 6,263 to 8,273 and invoices 
paid from 6,473 to 8,653. ‘The concentra- 
tion of the available staff on this primary 
function, coupled with the loss of certain 
positions formerly carried on Cooperative 
Acquisitions Project funds, made necessary 
a reduction in the ordering activities of the 
Division. The number of purchase req- 
uisitions prepared remained at about the 
same level, despite an apparent drop from 
39,4 /32-t0.- 32,094. )~ Uhe® discrepancy» is 
largely accounted for by the fact that req- 
uisitions were prepared for lists of de- 
siderata as a whole rather than for single 
titles, as formerly. The same considera- 
tion holds true as regards items ordered. 
Wherever possible, collections of items 
were ordered as units, reducing the ap- 
parent total from 36,270 to 27,188. The 
number of purchased pieces accessioned 
shows a decrease from 244,519 to 188,320. 
This is accounted for in part by the ter- 
mination of the Cooperative Acquisitions 
Project, with its abnormally large receipts, 
in part by turning over to the custodial 
divisions certain large collections (Orienta- 
lia, photographs) for accessioning, and by 
the transfer to the Serial Record of some 
serial items for accessioning there. 

The searching of dealers’ catalogs offer- 
ing older materials for sale was deliberately 
curtailed in order to maintain a staff 
adequate for the paying of bills, and in 
line with the policy of covering current 
book production throughout the world, if 
need be at the expense of the acquisition 
of the less important older materials. 
Only 16,831 items were searched, there- 
fore as against 33,044 last year. As noted 
above, a new approach to the whole 
problem of older materials is now being 
mapped out which it is hoped, will elimi- 
nate much routine searching and place the 
Library’s acquisitions on a planned basis. 


Exchanges 


The machinery for the exchange of 
publications handled 3,232,803 pieces 
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during the year, a slight increase over the 
previous year’s figure of 3,225,768. The 
backlog of unaccessioned materials was 
significantly reduced from 1,750,000 pieces 
to 700,000 pieces, thanks to the assistance 
rendered by the Cooperative Acquisitions 
Project, the Documents Expediting Project, 
and to strenuous effort on the part of the 
Exchange and Gift Division itself. 

Items transferred by other Federal 
agencies showed a small decrease, from 
1,949,435 pieces to 1,917,353 pieces but 
this source, as in previous years, was by far 
the most productive of those relied upon 
by the Library, the decline being attribu- 
table to the gradual clearing away by the 
agencies of surplus publications accumu- 
lated during the War. 

The receipts from domestic exchange 
sources decreased from 73,608 items to 
56,478, but this decrease was more than 
counterbalanced by the increase in items 
received on international exchange from 
480,466 items to 572,839 items. This in- 
crease reflects the remarkable cooperation 
of the Department of State’s Publications 
Procurement Officers and members of the 
staff of its Treaty Branch, as well as the 
increased efficiency of the Library’s ex- 
change operations resulting from the re- 
organization of the Exchange and Gift 
Division in the fall and the setting up 
within it of sections organized on a re- 
gional basis. 

Letters requesting exchange increased 
from 6,735 to 7,502 and acknowledgments 
of material received from 3,717 to 6,807. 
A concentration on other tasks reduced . 
the number of pieces sent out on exchange 
from 194,814 to 68,705. These figures do 
not, of course, include the several hundred 
thousand United States Government pub- 
lications sent to depository libraries abroad 
via the Smithsonian Institution. It is 
planned during the coming year to direct 
increased attention to this phase of the ex- 
change operations. 

Three special exchange projects were of 
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interest. Over fifty thousand duplicates 
were turned over to the United States 
Book Exchange, Inc. ‘These included an 
important collection of Hispanic materi- 
als. Thus there has been built up a large 
credit against which the Library can draw 
as items needed for its collections appear 
on the lists distributed by the United 
States Book Exchange. 

Further, with the aid of a $7,000 grant 
from the American Council of Learned 
Societies and with the cooperation and 
advice of the Joint Committee on Slavic 
Studies of the ACLS and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, the Library initi- 
ated a project for making available to 
other libraries with outstanding Slavic col- 
lections its considerable number of dupli- 
cate Russian books and periodicals, accu- 
mulated over the years. The preparation 
of slips listing these materials was begun 
and a scheme for rotating shipments on a 
geographical basis was worked out. The 
Library will receive reimbursement for 
items supplied in the form of photographic 
reproductions of materials now lacking 
from its collections. The next Annual 
Report will carry a more extended account 
of this important project. 

Similar steps were taken to cope with 
the Library’s very large collection of Jap- 
anese duplicates, for the most part mate- 
rials obtained by the United States Armed 
Forces from enemy sources during the war 
with Japan. A plan was worked out 
whereby a number of American libraries 
with Japanese collections assisted the Li- 
brary of Congress by sending graduate 
students with a knowledge of the language 
to Washington to aid in sorting and search- 
ing these duplicate materials. The coop- 
erating libraries are recompensed for the 
service rendered by receiving duplicate 
Japanese books and periodicals in ex- 
change. A further report on this project 
will appear next year. 


Gifts 

The Library received as gifts from 
private individuals and institutions 71,280 
items, not including collections of manu- 
scripts. 
from the preceding year’s total of 78,659 
items. But the manuscript 


This is a decrease of nine percent 


pieces re- 


ceived numbered 806,000 as against 
about 175,000 pieces in 1948. 
There were many important items 


among the year’s gifts but only a few of 
the most outstanding can be mentioned 
here. Mrs. Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
presented a major collection of the manu- 
scripts of Edwin Arlington Robinson and 
a remarkable collection of musical auto- 
graphs, including original manuscripts of 
Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, and Brahms. 
Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald gave the Library 
five notable sixteenth-century maps and 
made important additions to the Rosen- 
wald Collection. Mr. Leonard Kebler 
continued to enrich the Library’s collec- 
tions of English and American first edi- 
tions. Mr. Fritz Kreisler presented two 
musical manuscripts of outstanding im- 
portance: the autograph scores of Brahms’ 
Concerto for Violin, Opus 77, and of 
Chausson’s Poéme for violin and orchestra, 
Opus 25. Mrs. Edward S. Harkness 
gave the Library two letters of unusual 
historical and popular interest, one written 
by Abraham Lincoln, the other by John 
Paul Jones. The Library received from 
Ms. Douglas W. Haward the subpoena 
directing President Thomas Jefferson to 
appear at Aaron Burr’s trial for treason. 
From Mc. Ellery Sedgwick it received a 
rare Chinese printed scroll. 

Particularly notable were the additions 
to the Library’s manuscript collections. 
The papers of the Wright brothers, 
General William Mitchell, General Carl 
Spaatz, Josephus Daniels, Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, and Judge Ben. Lindsey were all 
generously presented to the Library. 
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An outstanding collection of nearly 600 
volumes of classical and modern Burmese 
literature was given to the Library on 
behalf of the people of the -Union of 
Burma. : 

Further mention of these and of other 
important gifts will be found ia other 
portions of this Report and in the Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions. 


Microfilming 


Microfilm as an instrument of acquisi- 


tions policy has already been discussed_ 


earlier in this chapter as well as some of 
the guiding principles and goals which 
have been laid down. 
describe very briefly the most important 
projects undertaken during the year in 
the carrying out of these principles. 
Perhaps the most successful undertaking 
of this character was the assumption by 
the Library of responsibility for the micro- 
film laboratory of the Benjamin Franklin 
Library in Mexico City in November as 
the result of conversations between the 
Department of State and the Library. 
The Benjamin Franklin Library, which is 
generally recognized as one of the most 
effective of the cultural and informational 
undertakings abroad of the United States 
Government, had established the labora- 
tory in 1944, with the assistance of a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant. It has now 
become a part of the Photoduplication 
Service of the Library of Congress and is 
currently engaged in filming for the Li- 
brary records relating to the United States 
in the archives of the Mexican Ministry of 
Foreign Relations and legal materials 
which document the development of Mex- 
ican law and jurisprudence. It is expected 
American universities, li- 


It remains to 


that various 
braries, and individual scholars will also 
place orders for material in Mexican 
repositories. ‘The materials microfilmed 
in Mexico will be reported on from time 
to time in the Quarterly Journal of Current 
Acquisitions. 
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Another new development, this time in © 
the Orient, arose out of the visit to Japan 
from December 1947 to February 1948 of 
the Chief Assistant Librarian (Mr. Clapp) 
as a member of the United States Library 
Mission to advise on the establishment and 
organization of the National Diet Library. 
At that time enquiries were made regarding 
the possibility of placing a microfilm 
camera in Japan for the copying of 
Japanese publications needed for the 
Library’s collections, as well as for copying 
publications for the use of Japanese 
scholars, and equipment was sent to 
Japan for the purpose. This required 
equipment was at first placed in the Na- 
tional Research Council where considera- 
ble use was made of it and a considerable 
number of items were filmed for the Li- 
brary’s collections, including issues needed 
to fill gaps in its sets of Japanese periodi- 
cals. The equipment has subsequently 
been transferred to the National Diet Li- 
brary and an arrangement for its use 
worked out which will permit the filling 
of orders received from other American 
research libraries as well as from the 
Library of Congress. 

In Europe too the Library has initiated 
new undertakings and resumed old ones 
after the lapses occasioned by the War. 
It was decided in July 1948 to undertake 
a program in Italy in cooperation with the 
Italian archival establishment. Under 
this program it is hoped to film unpub- 
lished catalogs, and other 
guides which describe in detail the source 
materials in Italian These 
would be used as the basis for planning a 
broad program designed to build up in 
the Library of Congress a large body of 
rare and unique Italian materials on film. 
The program would also establish a chan- 
nel through which scholars might request 
copies of specific documents. Negotia- 
tions were carried on during the year 
and a representative of the Library visited 
Rome in the spring in order to expedite the 


inventories 


institutions. 
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necessary arrangements. Obstacles have 
delayed the actual filming of official 
documents, but arrangements have now 
been completed to make possible the copy- 
ing of inventories of historical documents 
preserved in the Vatican and in certain 
private archives. 
ticipated during the current year. 

In Great Britain, the Library resumed 
its reproduction of manuscript materials 
relating to American history, using for this 
purpose the endowment made by the late 
James Benjamin Wilbur. Miss Ruth Anna 
Fisher of the Library’s Manuscripts Divi- 
sion was assigned to London in May to 
supervise the selection and filming of 
documents in the English archives. Her 
first task was to locate some 13,000 photo- 
stat prints which had been stored in the 
‘Public Record Office in 1941 and to ar- 
range for their shipment to the Library. 
Arrangements have also been completed 
for the copying of selected records of the 
India Office and for the resumption of 
long-range programs interrupted by the 
War: 

In France, too, work began again on the 
copying of important materials in the 
various archives, including the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Negotiations were 
successfully carried out which will permit 
the filming of long runs of diplomatic 
correspondence between the French Min- 
ister to the United States and the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, carrying forward a 
program begun before the War. 

Other long-range microfilming projects, 
including the State Records Microfilm 
Project, have continued to provide val- 
uable materials for the Library’s collec- 
tions and have been discussed in the 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions. 


Further progress is an- 


Publications Relating to Acquisitions 
The Monthly Checklist of State Publications, 
a bibliography. of printed and processed 
monographic and serial publications issued 
by State governments in the United States, 


which have been sent to the Library, has 
been continued. 

During the past year the indexing of the 
Checklist was placed on a current basis for 
the first time in its long history. The 
indexes for 1945, 1946, and 1948 were 
prepared and sent to the printer. The 
index for 1947 had previously been pre- 
pared. Entries for the annual indexes are 
now being compiled concurrently with the 
cataloging of entries for the monthly issues 
of the Checklist. 

The editorial staff handled a total of 
79,077 items during the year, a slight in- 
crease over the 78,888 items -handled the 
preceding year. It searched 17,813 items, 
again a slight increase over the previous 
year’s total of 16,377 items, and selected 
13,846 titles for listing, a small decrease 
from the 14,024 items listed during the 
fiscal year 1948. © This decrease is attrib- 
utable to the extraordinary effort made 
by the small staff to place the indexing of 
the Monthly Checklist on a fully current basis. 

Now that this goal has been achieved, an 
accelerated acquisitions program is planned 
which should result in a more complete 
coverage of current State publications and 
in the filling-in of long-standing gaps in 
the older material. 

The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal 
of Current Acquisitions has been issued since 
1943 as a supplement to the Annual Report. 
It contains articles describing items and 
collections of outstanding importance which 
have been received by the Library and 
prints in each issue reports on the year’s 
acquisitions in several fields of general 
interest. It was published in August, 
November, February, and May of the 
past fiscal year. 

The Monthly List of Russian Accessions, 
which began publication in April 1948, 
is a record of publications in the Russian 
language both in and outside the Soviet 
Union which are currently received by the 
Library of Congress and a group of co- 
operating libraries. The List consists of 
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two parts, one covering the monographic 
literature published since 1945 and the 
other listing the contents of Russian 
periodicals printed since 1947. It was 
issued on a current basis throughout the 
year. Funds for preparing the List from 
April 1948 through June 1949 were pro- 
vided by the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The Cooperative Acquisitions Project 


The Cooperative Acquisitions Project, 
which was described at length in last year’s 
Annual Report, this year brought its work 
to a close. Delayed purchase shipments 
and the great number of multiple copies to 
be disposed of, made it necessary to con- 
tinue the cooperative phases of the Project 
during the early weeks of the year. Of the 
original 113 cooperating libraries, 56 con- 
tinued their participation until the con- 
clusion of distribution on August 13, 1948. 
They received during this period 44,207 
books and periodical units, bringing the 
total number of items distributed during 
the life of the Project to an estimated 
2,000,000 pieces, of which approximately 
485,000 were forwarded to the Library of 
Congress. 

The conclusion of the distribution process 
made possible a final financial accounting 
and a refund of 16.276 percent was made 
to the participating libraries, including 
the Library of Congress. 

Prior to the final liquidation of the 
Project, Mr. Robert B. Downs, Librarian 
of the University of Illinois and Mr. 
Thomas P. Fleming, of the Columbia 
University Library, representing the Com- 
_ mittee to advise on the Distribution of For- 
eign Acquisitions prepared a report on the 
fiscal procedures employed. This report 
discussed the difficulties encountered and 
commended the over-all achievements 
approving specifically the fiscal arrange- 
ments. It was supplemented by an 
article by Mr.-Downs in the July 1949 
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Library Quarterly which summarized the 
history of the Project from its inception. 

During the first two years of its operation 
the Cooperative Acquisitions Project was 
able to arrange for the forwarding to this 
country of four shipments of books which 
had been accumulated for American li- 
braries and stored throughout the War 
by dealers in the Russian Zone of Germany. 
These shipments contained serials and 
other continuations ordered prior to the 
War and were badly needed to fill gaps 
in the serial holdings of the various li- 
braries. Despite the Berlin blockade and 
numerous other difficulties the Project was 
able during its last year to secure the 
delivery of a fifth and final shipment. The 
Department of State gave most helpful 
cooperation during all stages of the ne- 
gotiations for shipment. 

The Project accumulated a stock of ap- 
proximately 450,000 items during the 
course of its operation which were surplus 
to the needs of the participating libraries. 
With their consent this material has been 
transferred to the United States Book Ex- 
change. This action will assure maximum 
usefulness for these volumes and will aid 
the Book Exchange’s program. 

With the termination of the Project, the 
Library turned its attention to the disposal 
of the large body of material which re- 
mained for handling after all distribution 
possible under the terms of the Project had 
been carried out. Certain collections, 
which were identified as the property of 
non-Nazi German research institutions, 
have. been earmarked for return to Ger- 
many as conditions permit. Other collec- 
tions from sources ascertained as Nazi are 
being processed for retention by the 
Library. 

During the year 240,000 items were un- 
packed and sorted. More than 100,000 
serial items, including some 9,000 bound 
volumes were sent to the Serials Division, 
30,000 monographs were found to be 
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needed for the Library’s collections and 
were forwarded for cataloging, and many 
thousands of photographs, posters, and the 
like were transferred to the Prints and 
Photographs Division. Many thousands 
of items remain to be handled, but time- 
saving procedures to that end have been 
worked out and the residue will be proc- 
essed as rapidly as the staff available 
permits. 


The Documents Expediting Project 


The Documents Expediting Project has 
now completed more than three years of 
operation during which time it has dis- 
tributed in excess of two million items to 
the participating libraries. The number 
of participating libraries increased during 
the past year from 63 to 70 and total sub- 
scriptions from $12,610 to $13,560. 

The Project distributed during the year 
529,000 items, an apparent drop from the 
more than one million items reported the 
preceding year, but the drop is more 
apparent than real since the total repre- 
sents an exact piece count, while the earlier 
figure was estimated. 

The Project operates under the direction 
of the Joint Committee on Government 
Publications of the American Library 
Association, the Association of Research 
Libraries, the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, and the American Association of Law 
Libraries. The Library of Congress is 
one of the seventy participating libraries 
and provides the Project with space and 
other facilities. 

The aim of the Project is the acquisition 
and distribution of United States Govern- 
ment publications which, for various 
reasons, are not distributed by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. This is a very 
important and increasingly large category. 
It is believed that the coverage of such 
publications by the Project is now fairly 
complete. 

During the year, the Project distributed 


copies of all publications issued by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
(nearly 150 titles), the processed publica- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(over 85,000 pieces) and the Korean 
Official Gazette (67,000 pieces), to name 
but a few outstanding examples. It also 
issued at intervals a bulletin containing 
useful bibliographical information. 

The Project acquired for the Library of 
Congress a master set of the documents 
collected for use in the German War 
Crimes Trials, with a Staff Evidence 
Analysis of each document, the complete 
set numbering more than 55,000 items. 
The Library’s participation in the Pro- 
ject enabled it to obtain many thousands 
of other documents which it could hardly 
have acquired in any other way. 


The United States Book Exchange, Inc. 


Incorporated on February 26, 1948, the 
United States Book Exchange began actual 
operation in January 1949. Inheriting 
the assets of the American Book Center 
for the Rehabilitation of Libraries in 
Devastated Areas, this new agency was 
launched as a. private corporation spon- 
sored by ten national library organiza- 
tions, five national councils of professional 
and scholarly organizations, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the Library of 
Congress. Its general aim, now in the 
process of active realization, is to serve 
as a central clearinghouse for the inter- 
national exchange of books. 

The USBE is planned as a permanent 
self-supporting agency, with support to 
come from participating libraries. Par- 
ticipants in this country have already 
grown to a total of 196. Benefits during 
the first three years to foreign libraries are 
being underwritten by a $90,000 grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. ' 

The first year of operations saw the 
completion of planning and organization, 
the arrangement of working quarters, the 
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putting in order of large stocks of publica- 
tions, and, in April, the beginning of 
actual exchange with the distribution of 
the first lists of titles to participating Amer- 
ican libraries. 

The first foreign edition of the USBE 
Newsletter, planned as a bi-monthly and 
issued in English and French, appeared in 
May, explaining the plan of action to 
foreign libraries. By the end of June, 
120 afhrmative responses had been re- 
ceived, together with 20 exchange ship- 
ments. i 

During the period from April through 
June exchange shipments to American 
libraries included 2,936 items. Although 
exchange shipments to foreign libraries 
did not begin before June 30, gift books 
from USBE surplus stocks which went 
before that date to 27 foreign countries 
for distribution numbered 28,436. ‘These 
figures, it should be noted, cover only the 
first three months of actual operation. 
A detailed inventory of stocks of publica- 
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tions on hand as of June 30 revealed a 
total of 1,359,590 items. 

The Library of Congress, in recognition 
of the advantages which its work will give 
not only to the Library of Congress but to 
libraries generally, has provided working 
quarters in its buildings for the United 
States Book Exchange and has aided it in 
other ways. The Library transferred last 
year over 50,000 pieces from its duplicate 
exchange collection for credit in the new 
organization. ‘To this figure should be 
added the 450,000 pieces turned over to 
the USBE by the Cooperative Acquisitions 
Project. ‘The duplicates transferred from 
the Library’s own collections included a, 
large number of Hispanic items in which 
other American libraries have expressed 
Their handling by the United 
States Book Exchange, when it enters the 
field of domestic exchange, will make pos- 
sible a more efficient and equitable dis- 
tribution than could have been attained 
by the Library itself. 


interest. 


Chapter V 


The Organization of the 
Collections 


catalog is an instrument which almost 
anyone can use, based on princi- 
ples which only the profession- 
ally initiate fully can understand. This 
is unfortunate and two of the reasons are 
important. It is unfortunate, in the first 
place, for the reason that the accurate 
recording of reported knowledge is one of 
the most serious problems to confront the 
present century. The disorganization of 
the organon may have begun as long ago 
as the first war, when conspicuous ad- 
vances in learning were obscured by spec- 
tacular developments in cheap printing 
processes. As a consequence, significant 
discoveries were committed to mean publi- 
cations, and thus the media of information 
were destroyed by their own reckless, un- 
planned, alluring multiplication. The con- 
dition has continued to deteriorate and 
now has reached a point where apathy has 
been succeeded by alarm. Nationally and 
internationally the suddenly ealightened 
meet in conference, and narrowly define 
the chaos which absence of solution must 
impose on science. Adduced are fine 
abstractions which take no account of 
method, or splendid procedures which 
take no account of purpose. Philosophers 
embrace invention; inventors lack only 
a philosophy of application. Everyone 
knows what is needed; no one knows pre- 
cisely what is required. Meanwhile, cata- 
logers obey their code and are at work. 
Theirs are the virtues of activity and enter- 
prise. Revelation, when it comes, will 
mean the most to them. 
In the second place, the present situation 
118 


is unfortunate for the reason that so large 
a part of this Library’s work is concen- 
trated upon the organization of collections 
and because the duties of the cataloger are 
so popularly mistaken. He or she is likely 
to be blamed for the persistence of intel- 
lectual anarchy. He or she is expected to 
contrive a beneficent absorbent for the 
flood of ink, but that is paper’s job. He 
or she is criticized for failure to devise 
dykes which will stay the spill and waste 
and loss of progress, but scholars in other 
fields must bear their portion of that im- 
periled responsibility. . He or she, through 
rigorous training and experience has 
learned to build an ark which can carry a 
selected cargo upon the water; its capacity, 
dimension, a matter of design and money 
and labor, but it cannot stay the rains. A 
catalog, in other words, can be just as effec- 
tive for its intention as its proprietors are 
willing and able to afford. For librarians, 
and particularly librarians in the United 
States, have mastered the arts, the skills, 
the mechanics of the catalog. They have 
perfected the materials of its construction. 
They have to-day more materials than they 
can use. The plight of the cataloger de- 
rives from that circumstance. 

It is time to recognize it. It is time to 
avoid the confusion that besets it. It is 
time to be realistic about limitations and 
costs and resorts to expediency. It is time 
to face the problem not in terms of bib- 
liography, or documentation, or ingenious 
gimmicks, or beguiling fantasies, but as 
the problem of cataloging. It is being 
starkly faced in the Library of Congress 
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to-day. For the ordered arrangement, 
the instant selection and identification and 
location of individual items, their com- 
bination and differentiation in these vast 
collections, are perhaps inseparable from 
the necessities to which this institution 
perennially responds. It is not altogether 
ridiculous to suppose that were there gen- 
eral awareness of the cataloger’s milieu, 
this chapter of an annual report might 
break through tribal barriers and be read 
by a man or woman who was not also and 
simultaneously a librarian. After all “ir 
the public’s business. 

The Appendix contains a series of sta- 
tistical tables. Some of these should rep- 
resent the Library’s accomplishment dur- 
ing the past twelve months in preparing 
for the use of its readers the quantities of 
books, pamphlets, magazines, prints, news- 
papers, maps and other records received 
during the year or stored away in previous 
years without adequate cataloging. But 
the silent figures do not tell of the energy, 
imagination and resourcefulness involved 
in the achievements which they symbolize, 
their multiplicity and complexity, and 
the cryptic nature of the legends, which 
accompany them, give only a furtive inkling 
of the ramifications and intricacies of the 
system which enables the Library to inte- 
grate hundreds of thousands of items each 
year with the millions already onits shelves, 
and to so describe and enter them as to 
make possible the delivery and examina- 
tion of a book, a single issue of a newspaper, 
a number of a periodical, or a particular 
map within a matter of minutes. 

The process of subjecting publications of 
so many types, produced in each of the 
major languages, to locational control is 
not one but many processes and each 
process is itself composite. A given pub- 
lication may be integrated with related 
publications already in the Library’s col- 
lections in a variety of ways, depending 
upon its nature and importance, each 
requiring a varying expenditure of man- 


power and the application of different 
skills. A single issue of a magazine may 
be merely checked on a card representing 
all current issues of that publication in a 
file of uniform cards for serial publica- 
tions, and allowed to rest in alphabetical 
position in a section of shelving devoted to 
the storage of unbound periodicals. A 
pamphlet may be added to a large collec- 
tion of minor publications on a specific 
subject to which the research worker is 
directed only by a single entry in the 


VMM@@Prary’s Main Catalog. On the other 


hand, the same pamphlet, if of sufficient 
importance, may be painstakingly and 
fully cataloged by a multi-partite process 
which calls upon the techniques of several 
sections of the Cataloging Divisions in the 
exercise of an art so highly developed and 
standardized that the identification and 
description of the publication are governed 
by 370 printed pages of rules; its classifica- 
tion, in order to place it in juxtaposition 
with materials of related content, is 
dependent on a_ scheduled division of 
knowledge expressed in 32 volumes; and 
the further subject analysis of. the publica- 
tion is governed by a list of systematically 
selected subject headings which fills 1200 
pages. The printed 3 x 5-inch (actually 
(ek 2.o.CHi,) Card—which results from 
this “full” cataloging process and _ is 
filed in multiple copies in the Library’s 
Main Catalog permits the reader to find 
the pamphlet by the name of the author 
or co-author, or by the agency which 
issued or sponsored the publication, by the 
title, or original title if the work is a 
translation, sometimes by the editor or 
translator, or series in which the publica- 
tion has appeared. Moreover, the reader 
is enabled to locate a desired edition of 
the book and determine before sending for 
it whether or not it is illustrated and con- 
tains a bibliography. He is given an 
insight into the content of the work, is 
informed in advance whether the publica- 
tion consists of a few pages or is a weighty 
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tome in several volumes, and is informed 
wherein the Library’s copy is physically 
incomplete, if such is the case. Should 
he know only the subject of which the 
book treats, he will find a copy of the card 
for it filed behind one of many thousand 
subject headings interfiled alphabetically 
in the catalog. The process of locating 
the desired publication in its position on 
the Library’s 250 miles of shelves is sim- 
plified by provision on the card of a sim- 
ple code of letters and numbers which the 
reader need only copy off on a call slip 
to insure its procurement if it is in its 
proper place. 

Of the millions of miscellaneous items 
added to the Library’s collections annu- 
ally, approximately 115,000 volumes and 
pamphlets are selected for the elaborate 
cataloging referred to above, both because 
of their assumed importance and because 
they lend themselves to such treatment. 
Of this number roughly 65,000 titles pass 
through the process which results in 
printed catalog cards and it is this figure 
which the most important 
achievement “of the Library annually in 
the organization of its materials not only 
from the viewpoint of the welfare of its own 
collections but of those in other libraries 
as well. 

For ever since 1901, the Library of Con- 
gress has sold copies of its printed catalog 
cards to other libraries and, in so doing, 
has spared thousands of institutions in this 
country a very considerable portion of the 
cost and energy which they would have 
had to expend in duplicating the catalog- 
ing activities of the Library of Congress. 
Moreover, the increasing dependence of 
libraries on cards produced by the Library 
of Congress has contributed to the stand- 
ardization of cataloging practice, and these 
printed catalog cards possess significance 
transcending their utility as cost and labor 
savers in that they reflect the application 
by skilled technicians of a body of stand- 
ardized cataloging rules and practices. 


represents 


Rules for Descriptive Cataloging 


The benefits of this centralized card 
distribution system over the past half dec- 
ade have not accrued solely to the sub- 
scribing libraries. Increasingly, despite 
the uniqueness of the Library’s own collec- 
tions in variety and size, and despite the 
complexity of the cataloging problem 
which this magnitude and diversity create, 
the Library of Congress has sought to make 
the development of cataloging a coopera- 


“vl intellectual endeavor, and the think- 


ing of the best minds concerned with the 
art has influenced the Library’s own rules 
and systems. ‘Thus, the Library of Con- 
gress, with some exceptions, has followed 
the American Library Association catalog- 
ing rules for author and title entries, in 
the formulation of which certain of its 
own catalogers have had a significant part, 
and when the Library undertook a re- 
vision of the rules for descriptive catalog- 
ing, it invited the American Library Asso- 
ciation to consider the adoption of the 
final product as the approved rules for its 
members. ‘The preliminary edition of the 
new Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the 
Library of Congress, published in 1947, was 
widely circulated to libraries both in this 
country and abroad, studied and criticized 
by the Committee on Descriptive Catalog- 
ing of the American Library Association’s 
Division of Cataloging and Classification, 
and, finally, adopted by the American 
Library Association for the use of its mem- 
bers at its midwinter meeting in the past 
year, but not until there had been a 
meeting of minds between the American 
Library Association Committee on Descrip- 
tive Cataloging and the Library of Con- 
gress regarding a long list of simplifications 
and changes recommended by the Com- 
mittee and adopted, for the most part, 
by the Library. 

Publication of the rules had been delayed 
in order that additional chapters on maps, 
music, and incunabula might be studied by 
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the Descriptive Cataloging Committee and 
approved for inclusion in the volume. By 
the end of April 1949 the manuscript of 
the definitive edition was in the hands of 
the printer, and its issuance in the autumn 
was achieved. 

Apart from numerous emendations of 
specific rules, published from time to time 
in the Library’s periodic Cataloging Service 
for the benefit of librarians already using 
the preliminary edition, the important 
change in the definitive and accepted edi- 
tion made them more accommedating 
than previously they had been, and actu- 
ally encouraged other libraries to ignore 
those which involved operations superflu- 
ous to the organization of their own col- 
lections. In addition, an attempt has been 
made broadly to express the principles of 
descriptive cataloging in order that they 
may be applied to non-book materials. 
Plans for the present fiscal year contem- 
plate the preparation of supplementary 
chapters on motion pictures, manuscripts, 
and prints and photographs. 


Descriptive Cataloging 

The past year proved a productive one 
in Descriptive Cataloging since more than 
66,000 new titles were recorded on printed 
cards, as compared with about 60,000 in 
the preceding year—a gain-of 10 percent. 
In addition, recataloged and revised cards 
were prepared for more than™14,000 works, 
as compared with less than 7,000 in 1948, 
thereby eliminating an arrearage which 
had embarrassed the card distribution 
service to other libraries by delays in filling 
orders. 

It is anticipated that further progress in 
increasing production of the Descriptive 
Cataloging Division will be made during 
1950 as a result of a decision made and 
recorded in Processing Department Memo- 
randa numbers 60 and 61 (which have in 
their turn been reproduced in Cataloging 
Service) to make no search for full name 
information or for birth or death dates, if 


the author’s name presents no filing prob- 
lem by risking confusion in the Library of 
Congress Catalog; to eliminate non-essen- 
tial added entries, and to limit the search 
for descriptive data. 

This constitutes the third step in an 
attempt to bring the productivity of the 
Library’s descriptive catalogers to parity 
with the annual intake of those books and 
pamphlets which are to be added to the 
permanent collections. In 1948, the prin- 
ciple of collective or group cataloging had 
been adopted for minor monographic pub- 
lications which lend themselves to such 
treatment and are not likely to be sought 
by author or title. Also in that year a 
limited cataloging procedure had _ been 
instituted which proved to be of utility 
in expediting the cataloging of serial 
publications. 

Apart from the assumption implicit in 
Processing Department Memorandum 
number 60 that certain added entries 
heretofore made are of insufficient utility 
to justify their cost, the significance of this 
Memorandum lies in the further assump- 
tion that the margin for error with respect 
to the author entry may be increased for 
the sake of speeding the cataloging process, 
and that it is wiser to take a calculated 
risk with respect to the chance of future 
filing problems when the expenditure 
involved in taking such precautions against 
unforeseeable difficulties is greater than 
the cost and inconvenience of resolving 
conflicts if they actually arise. 

A less important step, but a helpful one, 
has been the adoption of a procedure for 
establishing limited controls over that part 
of the increment selected for eventual full 
treatment during such times as it exceeds 
the capacity of the Descriptive Cataloging 
Intended primarily as a stopgap 
measure to organize a growing arrearage 
this temporarily limits preparation to a 
preliminary descriptive entry, rough classi- 
fication, shelving in an especially assigned 
area of the bookstacks and _ filing the 


Division. 
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preliminary cards in the National Union . 


Catalog where they are available to the 
staff and users of the Library. The Refer- 
ence Department, although its approach 
to these books is severely limited, still has a 
far better chance of giving service on them 
than would be the case were they to be left, 
as heretofore, in a completely unrecorded 
state. During the past year 24,000 works 
have been handled in this way. 


Cooperative Cataloging 


In order to increase the number of titles 
which it catalogs each year and for which 
it prints catalog cards, for the benefit of 
other libraries as well as itself, the Library 
of Congress has for many years participated 
in cooperative cataloging arrangements 
with other research libraries. By agree- 
ment a cooperating library catalogs a book 
which the Library of Congress also pos- 
sesses, in accordance with the rules and 
standards which obtain at the Library of 
Congress. The descriptive catalogers at 
the Library of Congress adapt the copy 
provided by the other library to the copy 
of the book available here. In return for 
its service, the cooperating library is 
given free cards for the title which it has 
cataloged, and a credit line makes ac- 
knowledgment at the bottom of the printed 
card. It has been determined that ap- 
proximately half of the usual cataloging 
time for the titles thus treated is saved at 
the Library of Congress by these arrange- 
ments. In addition, the Library of Con- 
gress prints and distributes cards after 
editing copy supplied by other libraries 
for books which the Library of Congress 
does not have in its own collections; 
the contributing libraries thus make a 
significant contribution to the bibliograph- 
ical resources of the Nation through their 
collaboration. 

Although the distribution of books 
through the Cooperative Acquisitions 
Project was discontinued on July 31, 1948, 
and although the cooperative cataloging 


of the materials acquired by other research 
libraries through this Project is far from 
completed, the past year saw a decline of 
approximately one-third in the number of 
titles for which copy was supplied by other 
libraries; there were only 13,490 in 1949 
as compared with 18,881 in 1948. The 
number of libraries participating in the 
Cooperative Cataloging Program, how- 
ever, increased from 95 to 110. Only 
4 libraries, Yale, New York Public, 
Harvard and the Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial Library, supplied copy for more 
than a thousand titles each. Approxi- 
mately 6,000 Cooperative Acquisitions 
Project titles remain uncataloged but 11 
libraries have agreed to process all but a 
small number of these. 

The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Libra- 
ry’s contribution of copy for 2,100 works 
brings a special project for cooperative 
cataloging of League of Nations publica- 
tions close to termination after three and 
a half years. It was originally intended 
that the printed cards which would result 
from this arrangement would represent 
the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library’s 
complete holdings. As the work pro- 
gressed, however, it became evident that 
some materials would be _ satisfactorily 
treated if they were cataloged collectively 
and that individual cataloging of each 
item was not possible within the time 
limits imposéd. Copy for the collective 
entries was not submitted for printing. 
The work on this project at the Library 
of Congress has been conducted by Mrs. 
Janet F. Paris in a very able manner. 

During fiscal year 1948 the Library in- 
stituted a review of the validity of the 
cooperative cataloging pattern. ‘This was 
undertaken by Andrew D. Osborn, As- 
sistant Librarian, Harvard College Li- 
brary, as a one-man committee assigned 
to the task by the Association of Research 
Libraries. Mr. Osborn concluded from 
his thoughtful analysis of the present 
arrangements that the cost to the partici- 
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pating libraries of their cooperation was 
offset by the advantage to all card sub- 
scribers, namely, the saving which accrued 
at the Library of Congress and made pos- 
sible the provision of catalog cards for a 
considerable number of titles each year 
which could not otherwise be provided. 

Mr. Osborn made several recommenda- 
tions to improve the cooperative system, 
which the Library proposes to put into 
effect, as well as recommendations with 
regard to the rules for entry which require 
considerable investigation and consulta- 
tion before they can be adopted. 


Rosenwald Collection 


The cataloging of the magnificent col- 
lection of 1,076 incunabula and other rare 
books presented to the Library of Congress 
in 1947 by Lessing J. Rosenwald was com- 
pleted in June by Miss Marion Schild. 


Veterans Administration Phonograph 
Records | 


Early in the year, the Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division began the cataloging of 
musical transcriptions issued to Veterans 
Administration hospitals. This 
taking was financed by a transfer of funds 
from the Veterans Administration, whose 
entertainment division realized that a satis- 
factory card catalog would increase the 
usefulness of these recordings at each hos- 
pital. ‘The transcriptions, produced by 
the Armed Forces Radio Service are sent 
out to the Veterans hospitals in sets each 
week and the Library was called upon to 
catalog currently the records issued in 1949 
as well as to provide cards for those issued 
in 1948. Special rules and procedures 
were adopted to make both individual en- 
tries and catalogs as simple as possible. A 
set of elementary filing rules was prepared, 
headings for subsidiary entries were over- 
printed on unit cards and each shipment 
was sent out in alphabetical order ready 
for interfiling. Three catalogers carried 
on the work which resulted in a total of 


under- 


almost two and a half million cards dis- 
tributed. 


Subject Cataloging 


To present statistically the number of 
books and other publications classified and 
inventoried [z. e., ‘“‘shelflisted’’], and the 
number for which subject headings were 
assigned by the Subject Cataloging Di- 
vision would reflect only partially its con- 
tribution both to the organization of the 
collections at the Library of Congress and 
to the organization of the collections of 
other libraries as well. 


Classification Schedules 


The past year saw a considerable part of 
the Division’s time devoted to the revision 
and development of classification schedules. 
These schedules are an intricate pragmati- 
cally developed framework for the organi- 
zation of knowledge, and reflect the diver- 
sity and complexity of monographic ma- 
terials cataloged over the past fifty years. 
But classification is essentially a method 
for viewing knowledge, and _ because 
scientific and learned theories 
siderately change direction from decade to 
decade; it is necessary constantly to re- 
build parts of a weakened classification 
structure and to bolster others. Provision 
must be made for various categories of 
publications and subject areas which have 
grown in importance and in the extent of 
their literature, and for new developments 
and changes in subject relationships and 
terminology. 

The Library’s classification for Medicine 
underwent a thorough revision during 
1949. By the end of June the following 
sections had been revised: R—Medicine in 
General (Medical History, Medical Educa- 
cation), RA—Public Health, Hygiene and 
State Medicine, RB—Pathology, RC— 
Clinical, or Internal, Medicine, RD—Sur- 
gery. The work is to be continued and 
completed in 1950. 

A beginning has, at last, been made on 


incon- 
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the development of a classification for Law. 
It seems now a curious error of judgment 
that a separate classification for this dis- 
cipline was not provided in the early 
decades of this century. The failure may 
be attributed in part to the view of the 
Library’s catalogers in former generations 
that law was merely an aspect of other 
branches of knowledge, and in part to 
the stoutly maintained position of suc- 
cessive Law Librarians that no fully de- 
veloped classification was needed for the 
management of the legal collection. That 
the Library finally has undertaken this 
important step is due in no small measure 
to the urgent solicitation of the American 
Association of Law Libraries which desig- 
nated a number of its interested and eager 
members to serve on a committee in coop- 
eration with the Library of Congress. 
Because it possessed many features which, 
it was thought, might prove useful in any 
law schedule adopted at the Library of 
Congress and because‘it was based on the 
pattern of the Library of Congress classi- 
fication system, the Library published a 
classification for Law prepared by Miss 
Elizabeth V. Benyon, of the Chicago 
University Law Library. This was dis- 
tributed widely in order to stimulate com- 
suggestions. Profound 
thanks are due to Miss Benyon for the 
assistance which the Library derived from 
the use of her work. After consideration 
of comments on the Benyon schedule, a 
committee, consisting of representatives of 
the Subject Cataloging Division, the Law 
Library, and the Reference Department, 


ment and elicit 


prepared a preliminary outline of a pro- 
posed classification, and met with the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
Committee in Washington, in May, to 
discuss the matter thoroughly and _ to 
determine the best course to follow. 
The Library’s plan for the classification of 
Law was taken up again at the American 
Association of Law Libraries convention at 
Detroit in June, where general approval 


was given and where it was voted to con- 
tinue its Committee in order to assist the 
Library. Mr. William R. Roalfe, of the 
Northwestern University Law _ Library, 
who served as Chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Cooperation deserves 


‘generous praise for his unstinted helpful- 


ness, a quality which he shares with his 
associates, who are Elizabeth V. Benyon, 
Catherine Campbell, Thomas S. Dabagh, 
Elizabeth Forgeus, Julius J. Marke, Miles 
O. Price, and A. Arthur Schiller. 


Classification Additions and Changes 


Fifty-three pages of new and changed 
classification numbers were published in 
the quarterly editions of Librarv of Congress 
Classification—-Additions and Changes for the 
benefit of other libraries. Three complete 
classification schedules were published, 
comprising a newly developed subclass for 
Russian Literature, a third edition of the 
schedule for Agriculture, and a fourth 
edition of the schedule for ‘Technology. 
A third edition of the schedule for Social] 
Sciences was in press at the end of June, 
and the manuscript for a second edition 
of the schedule for Philosophy was ready 
for the printer. Although it was not pos- 
sible to undertake a needed and major re- 
vision of the section on Psychology, a third 
edition of the classification schedule for 
Education was in course of preparation. 

In the schedules for Agriculture and 
Technology, use was made of a new typo- 
graphical format for photo-offset repro- 
duction. Hitherto, it had been necessary 
to reprint older editions of schedules with- 
out incorporating changes made in the 
copies used by the Library’s subject cata- 
logers when manpower was insufficient to 
work out a complete revision. The new 
technique results in such savings of edi- 
torial labor and composition costs that 
for the first time in its history the Division 
will be able to keep its printed classifi- 
cation schedules reasonably current. 
Under this procedure, a manuscript of all 
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new class numbers and changes for a given 
classification schedule, with appropriate 
marks to indicate insertion and indention, 
is forwarded to the Government Printing 
Office where type is set. When proof is 
returned it is cut into strips, copies of the 
old edition of the schedule are also cut 
up and insertions are made. Blueprint 
proof is drawn from the resulting com- 
pilation corrected. Thereafter copies are 
manifolded by photo-offset. 

During 1950 new editions are planned 
of the schedules for Geography, Political 
Science, and Art. 


Subject Headings 


Just as classifications must constantly be 
expanded and improved, so the Library’s 
lists, of subject headings must be revised 
and augmented the better to represent 
subjects in books recently acquired, and to 
take cognizance of semantic changes in the 
terminology of subject specialists. 

In February 1949 the Fifth Edition of 
Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Cata- 
logs of the Library of Congress was published 
after two years of preparation; it includes 
the subject headings used through June 30, 
1947. The headings adopted between 
July 1, 1947 and December 31, 1948 were 
also published in February in an eighteen- 
month cumulative supplement. In addi- 
tion, monthly cumulative supplements 
were compiled and published throughout 
the year. During the course of the year, 
1,500 new subject headings were estab- 
lished, as were 357 new subdivisions and 
3,320 new cross-references. 

Since the Library’s classification sched- 
ules and subject heading lists are working 
tools for subject catalogers 
libraries, it is only natural that the Subject 
should become a 


in many 


Cataloging Division 
clearing-house for information and assist- 
ance to other libraries. From time to time 
also, it is called upon to lend its personnel 
for special projects at other institutions 
and to aid with the training in subject 


cataloging techniques of librarians of 
other countries. During 1949, one mem- 
ber of the Division, Miss Dorothy C. 
Norberg, spent eight months at the library 
of UNESCO in Paris, supervising the 
adoption there of Library of Congress sub- 
ject headings, printed cards, and classi- 
fication, and the Chief of the Division, Mr. 
David J. Haykin, visited the Air University 
Library at Maxwell Field, Montgomery, 
Alabama, for one month, where he 
assisted that institution in analyzing its 
collections and determining the best means 
of bringing them under subject control. 
Miss Susana Uribe, of El Colegio de 
México, Mexico City, worked in the 
Division for a period of more than a 
month, and Miss Ikbal Berk, of the Na- 
tional Library, Ankara, Turkey, received 
training as a subject cataloger and shelf- 
lister for almost three months. 


Application of Classification and Subject 
Headings 


Because of the diversion of staff to the 
preparation of the Fifth Edition of Subject 
Headings, and the intensified work on classi- 
fication schedules, the Division classified 
and provided subject headings for only 
about 59,000 new titles, a decrease from 
1948 of approximately 500, and only 
13,500 titles were re-cataloged or revised, 
a decrease of 3,000 from 1948. The num- 
ber of pieces of sheet music classified was 
3,300 as compared with 1,600 in 1948, and 
more than 24,000 books were classified, 
roughly, for materials receiving only par- 
tial treatment. 


Decimal Classification 


For the benefit of libraries subscribing 
to the printed card service which use the 
Dewey Decimal Classification system, the 
Decimal Classification Section of the Sub- 
ject Cataloging Division classified 31,000 
titles bringing to a total of 615,884 the 
works thus classified in the past 19 years. 
Four issues of the quarterly Notes and Deci- 
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stons on the Application of the Decimal Classi- 
fication were published. ' 


Shelflisting 

The term “‘shelflisting’”’ or inventorying 
at the Library of Congress refers to a 
process which partakes of the complexity 
of classification and is frequently more 
time-consuming. A total of 98,000 vol- 
umes were shelflisted in 1949, an increase 
of 7 percent over 1948. The shelflisting of 
other materials (analyticals, microfilm, 
etc.,) totaled 6,300 volumes as compared 
with 3,700 in 1948. At the end of the 
year, the Section had an arrearage of 
11,000 volumes, as compared with 15,500 
at the end of 1948. 


Labeling 


Operations associated with the labeling 
process are the perforating, bookplating, 
labeling and marking with call numbers 
of the books incorporated into the Library’s 
classified collections. During 1949, about 
177,000 volumes were so processed, a de- 
crease of something less than 1 percent 
from the preceding year. 


Maintenance of the Catalogs 


Maintenance of the Library’s general 
catalogs involves determination of the 
number of printed cards required for each 
entry, the preparation of cards for filing 
by indicating the necessary headings and 
call numbers to be supplied, arranging 
the cards alphabetically and _ interfiling 
them with cards already arranged and in 
use. Finally, it involves the continuous 
editing of the catalogs to remove inaccu- 
rate, cancelled or confusing entries. 

During 1949, lack of personnel hampered 
the Chief of the Division, Mr. Seymour 
Lubetzky, in the fulfillment of his obli- 
gation to study the Library’s catalogs and 
to suggest to the Processing Department 
changes in practice which might correct 
them. It is hoped that in 1950, the pro- 
vision of editorial assistance will develop 


findings which will result in markedly 
improving the descriptive and subject 
cataloging processes. 

For a considerable period, the Chief 
of the Division was detailed to the Refer- 
ence Department and the affairs of the 
Division were ably managed in_ his 
absence by Mr. C. Dake Gull, formerly 
Acting Assistant Chief of the Division. 

During 1949, the Catalog Maintenance 
Division filed a total of 1,400,000 cards 
into the Library’s catalogs, a decrease of 
approximately 7 percent from the previous 
year’s total. Of these, approximately 
225,000 new cards were added to the Pub- 
lic Catalog in the Main Building, bringing 
its size to approximately 7,800,000 cards; 
275,000 cards were added to the Public 
Catalog in the Annex, raising its total to 
approximately 2,000,000 cards; and 80,000 
cards were filed in the catalogs of the Music 
Division. In the course of the year ap- 
proximately 50,000 current cards accumu- 
lated and some 420,000 cards remained as 
a continuing arrearage of the Public 
Catalog in the Annex. Approximately 
150,000 cards awaited processing, and 
there existed a backlog of 55,000 erroneous 
and cancelled cards designated for with- 
drawal from the Public Catalogs. 


Card Distribution 


The line between the work which the 
Processing Department performs for the 
Library of Congress and that which is 
undertaken in the interest of other in- 
stitutions is tenuous; almost all the acti- 
vities of the Department are of interest 
and potential service» elsewhere. This 
past year, however, there can be little 
question that the issue which claimed the | 
the widest attention was the issue of catalog 
card prices. In pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the House Committee on 
Appropriations again in 1947 and 1948, 
the Library had on July 1, 1948 reluctantly 
but obediently raised the price of the cards 
to an average of four cents from the pre- 


es 
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vious average of three cents each, in order 
to recapture from subscribers a pro rata 
share of the Library’s cataloging costs. 
Despite the higher price of cards, how- 

ever, sales during 1949 continued at almost 
the same level as in the preceding 12 
months, falling off less than 3 percent as 
compared with 1948. A total of 21,639,252 
printed catalog cards were sold to ap- 
proximately 8,500 regular subscribers. 
Revenue from these cards sales amounted 
to $881,534.46, a 23.6 percent increase 
over fiscal 1948. However, this high level 
of income did not suffice to pay the operat- 
ing expenses of the Card Division, the 
printing costs and the pro rata share of the 
cataloging cost, inasmuch as within a 
matter of days after the price of cards had 
been raised in execution of the new policy, 
the salaries of Federal employees were 
increased, and the cost of printing rose 
sharply as a result of pay increases to the 
staff of the Government Printing Office. 
The result was that the additional penny 
per card compensated for the increased 
salaries and printing charges but fell short 
of recapturing the pro rata share of the 
cataloging cost as had been intended. At 
the Library’s appropriations hearing in 
the spring of 1949, the Committee again 
heard the Library’s views on the matter of 
sharing cataloging costs as being at vari- 
ance with the general governmental policy 
on the pricing of publications, and with a 
fresh perspective of the problem the Com- 
mittee withdrew the stipulation. The 
statement of the Committee in its report 
on the Legislative Branch Appropriations 
Bill, 1950 follows: 

Under the law, the Library may sell 

such copies of card indexes and other 

publications as are not required for 

its ordinary operations and charge a 

price which will cover their cost plus 

10 percent. Until 2 years ago the 

cost of a printed card was determined 

by taking the actual cost of printing 


the extra cards to be sold, adding the 
distribution cost, and to the sum of 


the two add 10 percent to arrive at the 
selling price. This procedure did not, 
of course, recapture to the Treasury 
any portion of the cataloging and other 
costs preliminary to producing the ini- 
tial card and was believed to be in 
harmony with the statute. 

The cards must be produced in 
any event for the Library’s own opera- 
tions; in fact, catalog cards are a back- 
bone operation of the Library. Two 
years ago the Librarian was directed 
to revise the price schedule to in- 
corporate therein a fair portion of 
the initial cataloging cost. This re- 
sulted in increasing the unit card 
price from about 3 cents to 4. cents 
and since approximately 20 to 22 
million cards are sold each year to 
libraries and institutions all over the 
country, it has resulted in a substan- 
tial additional burden being placed 
on them. It may be stated that the 
policy of incorporating a portion of 
the cataloging cost in the sale price 
of these cards is contrary to the gen- 
eral governmental policy prescribed 
by law for the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments in the sale of Government 
publications whereby the sales price is 
determined by adding a fixed percent- 
age to the actual cost of printing the 
overrun copies produced for sale. 
Testimony in the hearings is to the 
effect that the volume of sales of cards 
in fiscal year 1948 was approximately 
22,275,000, but that for 1949 the 
present estimate is for 20,500,000. It 
is believed, although not definitely 
known, that the principal reason for 
this decline in sales volume is due to 
the increased sales price. Be that as 
it may, this committee is of the opinion 
that this activity, which has approxi- 
mately 8,300 customers, should not be 
singled out for separate and distinct 
treatment in the matter of arriving at 
the sales price while the long estab- 
lished Government policy on other 
Government publications remains un- 
changed and, accordingly, suggests 
that when the price structure is re- 
vised for the fiscal year 1950 the cata- 
loging cost element be excluded. 


By virtue of this agreeable reversal, the 
Card Division was enabled to write off its 
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books a deficit of almost $150,000 incurred 
during the year, and to hold the price of 
cards at the present level. Had it been 
necessary to continue the charge for a 
share of the cost of cataloging and simul- 
taneously to recapture the deficit, it would 
have been necessary to increase card 
prices by almost two cents. 

The Card Division, meanwhile, more 
than ever impressed with its obligation to 
make its services more widely useful, 
increased its efforts to limit costs of main- 
tenance and operation and began a five 
year project to discard almost 50 percent 
of its stock through the elimination of sur- 
plus cards representing titles in which 
interest has declined to the vanishing point. 
The result will be a future annual saving 
of approximately $30,000 in terms of 
equipment and improved efficiency in 
inventory. 

An analysis of the Division’s special 
services such as filling subject orders or 
selling proof sheets, has been undertaken 
in an effort to determine the extent to 
which they may be made self-supporting. 
The editions printed for many card titles 
have been reduced in order to keep card 


stock at a minimum and the reprinting of © 


out-of-print cards has been halted when 
there is little prospect that more than one 
order will be received. 

The concentrated effort to reduce the 
number of orders unfilled and deferred 
because the cards wanted were out-of- 
print or in process of revision, was con- 
tinued during 1949 with the result that 
they were reduced by the end of the fiscal 
year to approximately 30,000 as compared 
with a backlog two years before of almost 
halfa million. ‘This reduction process will 
be continued during 1950 until the file of 
delayed orders is no larger than warranted 
by normal delays in printing. 

Elimination of so much of the backlog of 
delayed orders in 1949 was made possible 
by extensive use of the photo-offset process 
in reprinting. This method has enabled 


the Card Division to have cards reprinted 
within three to four weeks as compared 
with a period of from two to four months 
previously required. But even a delay of 
three to four weeks is too long, and at the 
beginning of the fiscal year the Govern- 
ment Printing Office was directed to print 
a duplimat stencil for each card which 
came from its presses. ‘These stencils are 
inserted in protective folders and _ filed 
against the day when the stock of printed 


cards for those titles which they describe 


is exhausted. Thereafter when orders are 
received cards will be reproduced from 
the stencils by a multilith process and 
promptly supplied to purchasers. This 
makes it unnecessary to print and store 
millions of cards for which no accurate 
forecast of continuing demand can be 
made. 

Another improvement was initiated in 
the spring of 1949, when the Card Divi- 
sion announced that subscribers to proof 
sheets would thereafter be able to secure 
them cut to card dimensions and punched 
for filing in card trays, at no increase in 
price. 

As had been suspected an analysis made 
during the year confirmed the fact that the 
sales of cards for current copyright titles 
is a mainstay of the Card Division’s busi- 
ness. For many years the Library had 
struggled with the problem of procuring 
current American trade publications before 
they were generally distributed in order 
that catalog cards for them might be 
printed and shipped before the books were 
accessioned by American libraries. Since 
the Library of Congress has depended for 
its cataloging of such publications on the 
copies deposited for copyright purposes, 
the question resolved itself into one of 
persuading publishers of the advantages to 
the library world which would accrue from 
more prompt deposits of material in the 
Copyright Office. Despite some notable 
and isolated successes in this endeavor the 
general situation remained less than satis- 
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factory and the Library early in September 
began purchasing single copies of books 
listed in various book trade journals as 
about to be issued but which had not yet 
been received. By the end of the year 
more than 1,900 books had been acquired 
for this purpose. 

In addition, arrangements were made in 
November to borrow review copies, sent, 
in advance of publication, to the United 
States Quarterly Booklist. These, if not other- 
wise received, are cataloged speedily so 
that cards may be available in time to be 
of maximum service. In this way it was 
possible in 1949 to distribute cards for 500 
publications before the publications them- 
selves were on the market. Late in the 
year similar arrangements were made with 
the Library Service, Special Services, Vet- 
erans Administration, and during June, 
‘cards for 32 publications were, in direct 
consequence, produced. ‘These _ resorts, 
however, are necessarily fragmentary and 
inconclusive. The final solution of this 
problem will be reached only when pub- 
lishers transmit depository copies to the 
Library at the same time as authors’ copies 
are mailed. 

At the end of February 1949, it was 
decided to return to the Superintendent 
of Documents responsibility for the sale 
of a number of the publications which the 
Card Division had been selling ancillary 
to its card distribution business. ‘These 
publications included Subject Headings Used 
in the Dictionary Catalogs of the Library of 
Congress, 5th edition; the cumulative sup- 
plements to the list of subject headings, 
The Monthly List of Russian Accessions, the 
classification schedules, Notes and Decisions 
on the Application of the Decimal Classification 
and L. C. Classification—Additions and 
Changes. The Library agreed that the 
Superintendent of Documents should dis- 
tribute these publications to the libraries 
which are depositories for Government 
documents. On the other hand the 
Library’s Card Division undertook to sell 
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copies of those of the Library’s near-print 
publications in which interest on the part 
of other libraries might be anticipated, at a 
price averaging two thirds of a cent per 
page. After October 1948, when this was 
started, 2,500 copies of near-print publica- 
tions were sold and 102 subscriptions were 
placed for the serial publication issued by 
the Legislative Reference Service entitled 
Atomic Energy, Significant References. Al- 
though income from sales was small the 
service has made it possible to accede to 
requests for copies of significant publica- 
tions which had hitherto not been available 
for distribution to other libraries. ‘Titles 
of available publications are listed at 
intervals in the Library’s Information Bul- 
letin and in Cataloging Service. Out-of- 
stock publications are reprinted if fifty 
orders are received. 


Proposal for Centralized Cataloging 


The position of the Library of Congress 
in the sale and distribution of its printed 
catalog cards, its maintenance of the 
National Union Catalog, its obligation to 
acquire published materials from all parts 
of the globe, combine to stimulate pro- 
posals for new cooperative enterprises as 
outgrowths of services already provided. 
Occasionally, however, it seems advisable 
to take stock of such activities when they 
have been conducted over considerable 
periods of time. Thus, though the rela- 
tions of the Library of Congress and other 
institutions in the cataloging of books 
have become firmly established, the Li- 
brary during the: past year instigated 
through the Association of Research Li- 
braries a review of the present status of 
that relationship, on the one hand, and a 
study of the possibility of expanding it into 
a national centralized cataloging system 
on the other. The review was made by 
Andrew D. Osborn, Assistant Librarian .of 
Harvard College; the study was conducted 
by Ralph E. Ellsworth, Director of Li- 
braries, at the State University of Iowa. 
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The results of Mr. Osborn’s enquiry have 
been reported in a previous section of this 
Report. 

Mr. Ellsworth’s study was an outgrowth 
of his studies of the possibility of a cen- 
tralized cataloging system for midwestern 
libraries, and his report was based on the 
thesis that if it were possible to eliminate 
duplication of cataloging in American 
libraries, the collective funds available 
would be sufficient to catalog all books 
presently accessioned or committed to 
arrearages. He proposed that the Library 
of Congress should undertake the catalog- 
ing and distribution of cards for all new 
books added to libraries in the United 
States, publish the entries for foreign titles 
in the Cumulative Catalog, arrange to have 
the entries for English language titles, 
including the Library of Congress call 
numbers, card numbers, and subject head- 
ings, published in. the Cumulative Book 
Index, and expand the National Union 
Catalog to list the entire holdings of ap- 
proximately one hundred selected United 
States libraries. Participating libraries 
would be called upon to transfer to the 
Library of Congress funds available to 
them for cataloging in order to secure the 
benefits of increased efficiency which 
would result from centralization. His 
plan required that the Library of Congress 
have printed cards ready for every publi- 
cation at approximately the time that 
libraries received their copies. This as- 
sumed a willingness on the part of partici- 
pating libraries to accept Library of Con- 
gress cards and to use them without adap- 
tation of call numbers, subject headings 
and items of bibliographic description. 

Mr. Ellsworth’s study contained specific 
proposals for the methods to be employed 
in assessing each library for its share of the 
cataloging cost and for bringing to the 
Library of Congress for treatment copies of 
the books ordered by participating libra- 
ries. Apart from the increase in the num- 
ber of books which might be cataloged 
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through a pooling of resources and the 
elimination of duplication, it was pointed 
out that this national plan would forestall 
the development of numerous regional, 
centralized processings schemes. Mr. Ells- 
worth stressed the savings which could be 
effected by the elimination of regional 
union catalogs as location tools, if the cov- 
erage of the National Union Catalog could 
be radically expanded. The considera- 
tions which this proposal did not and could 
not deal with fully pertain to the extent of 
the duplication in cataloging among Amer- 
ican libraries. It is not known, for ex- 
ample, how many titles are presently cata- 
loged at more than one library without the 
aid of Library of Congress cards, nor, con- 
sidering the present high cost of cataloging 
at the Library of Congress, has it been 
ascertained how much duplication there 
would have to be in the cataloging, of any 
given title at libraries which employ 
simpler and less expensive techniques, be- 
fore a saving could be effected. Except 
for his impressions based on conversations 
with other library administrators, Mr. 
Ellsworth did not have the assurance that 
a sufficient number of libraries could agree 
to transfer the major part of their catalog- 
ing funds to another institution over which 
they had little or no executive control. 
This he left to the Library of Congress to 
determine. 

Finally, Mr. Ellsworth recognized that 
whereas it might be possible to procure 
copies of new books acquired by participat- 
ing libraries in order that they might be 
cataloged with reasonable promptitude at 
the Library of Congress, no satisfactory 
method presented itself which assured 
early receipt of copies of books secured 
through other than trade channels. Fur- 
ther, the question of acceptance by partici- 
pating libraries of the subject headings 
used by the Library of Congress offered 
difficulties which could not be resolved in 
theory. However, even if specific pro- 
posals in Mr. Ellsworth’s plan prove de- 
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terrent, there seems to be little question 
that the objective is of such importance as 
to require consideration of alternatives. 


Regional Catalogs 


During the past two years, the Library 
has been faced with the problem of its 
optimum usefulness to major research 
centers providing bibliographic service. 
The abolition of the depository card 
system on December 31, 1946, simul- 
taneously with the beginning of publica- 
tion of the Cumulative Catalog, was a source 
of dissatisfaction to a number of libraries 
which felt that the book catalog was 
an inadequate, and, to some extent, an 
inconvenient substitute for the card record, 
inasmuch as their readers had found 
it advantageous to have the Library of 
Congress cards interfiled with those of 
local institutions. Despite the abolition of 
the depository system, the Library of 
Congress had continued to send cards to 
the regional union catalogs and _biblio- 
graphical centers at Seattle, Denver and 
Philadelphia on the theory that it was 
proper ‘to assist these organizations with 
entries which would not only extend their 
resources, but would also provide standard 
printed cards on which other locations 
might be recorded. The claim of other 
major libraries that.they, too, provided a 
highly important service to their commu- 
nities and to scholars from all parts of the 
Nation in the absence of existing regional 
union catalogs was recognized to be of 
considerable merit. Realizing that the 
limitation of its depository service to 
regional union catalogs was perhaps too 
narrow an interpretation of its obligations 
and opportunities, the Library called 
upon the Association of Research Libraries 
for a study of the question and, on its 
recommendation, issued the following 
announcement in the Information Bulletin 
of February 8-14, 1949: 


1. The Library of Congress has 
previously indicated its willingness to 


support regional union catalogs by 
providing its currently printed catalog 
cards for interfiling in them. Such a 
supply of cards constitutes a subsidy 
to the regional union catalogs which 
the Library of Congress considers to 
be justified by the services they render 
in lightening: the load upon the Na- 
tional Union Catalog, in expanding 
the Nation’s bibliographical resources, 
in facilitating interlibrary loans, and in 
providing a clearing-house service for 
bibliographic information. 


2. The existing regional union cata- 
logs do not, however, adequately serve 
all regions of the country. The Library 
of Congress is therefore willing to ‘sup- 
ply its currently printed cards to in- 
stitutional catalogs performing in large 
measure the same service as regional 
union catalogs, to the extent necessary 
to provide a more nearly complete re- 
gional service. The following condi- 
tions would govern such a free supply 
of cards, 


(a) The recipient library must be a 
center of research of recognized im- 
portance in a wide variety of fields. 
(In selecting institutions which meet 
this requirement the Library of Con- 
gress will consult particularly with 
library groups such as the ALA 
Board of Resources of American 
Libraries and its subcommittee on 
Union Catalogs and Bibliographical 
Centers.) 

(b) The recipient library must 
agree to file cards provided by the 
Library of Congress into the most 
complete catalog of its own holdings 

_which is generally available to its 
users; or to make some other filing 
arrangement deemed by the Library 
of Congress to be a satisfactory sub-~ 
stitute. 

(c) The recipient library must 
agree to make the resulting catalog 
readily available for consultation 
by the general public, regardless of 
any restrictions on the public availa- 
bility and use of its collections. 

(d) The recipient library must 
agree not to render illegible the in- 
formation on the Library of Con- 
gress cards, although it may add 
information to the cards, either with 
or without canceling portions of the 
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printed text by drawing a light line 

through them. 

(e) Because the Library of Con- 
gress must retain title to the cards, 
the recipient library may not dispose 
of them without the concurrence of 
the Librarian of Congress. 

(f) The Library of Congress can- 
not undertake to supply cards 
printed prior to the date of the com- 
pletion of the agreement with any 
given library. In cases in which an 
agreement is reached with a library 
which has purchased complete sets of 
printed cards in the period since the 
effective date of the cancellation of 
depository sets of card, the Library 
of Congress is prepared to credit the 
recipient library with the cost of such 
cards. This last undertaking will 
lapse as of December 31, 1949. 

(g) All agreements made under 
this announcement are subject to 
reexamination at 5-year intervals. 
In any case of cancellation by .the 
Library of Congress, the recipient 
library will be given one year’s 
notice. 

3. ‘The Library ef Congress will wel- 
come requests for cards for the pur- 
poses mentioned herein from libraries 
which may be eligible and which are 
willing to accept the conditions named 
above. A period of six months from 
the date of this announcement will be 
allowed for the filing of applications 
before action is taken on any of them, 
in order that the Library of Congress 
may make the choices, where there are 
alternatives, best calculated to ad- 
vance the national bibliographical 
interest. 


By the end of the fiscal year there had 
been applications from eleven libraries. 


Catalog Cards for Japanese and Chinese 
Materials 


At a joint meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Oriental Collections and a 
section of the Far Eastern Association in 
New Haven, April 7, 1949, the Library of 
Congress announced that it was prepared 
to establish a new service for the repro- 
duction and sale of Chinese and Japanese 


‘a result of this program, 


catalog cards now being produced by 
American libraries. Subsequently, it was 
announced that this service would begin 
on July 1. As a first step the Library 
issued by photo-offset cards for materials 
cataloged by its Division of Orientalia. 
Moreover, other American _ libraries, 
known to be cataloging books in Chinese 
and Japanese, were invited to supply 
manuscript copy of their currently cata- 
loged titles for reproduction. Cards for 
Japanese titles were limited to those which 
were printed prior to 1948 in expectation 
of the availability of printed cards from 
the National Diet Library in Japan. 
Cards resulting from this cooperative 
arrangement are sold only by subscription, 
either for the total production or for all 
cards produced in either the Chinese or 
Japanese series, at the price of three cents 
each. Extra copies of cards are available 
to subscribers at regular card prices, 
namely six cents for the first card and three 
and one-half cents for each additional card 
ordered at the same time by Library of 
Congress series number. ‘This constitutes 
a departure from the Library’s established 
cooperative cataloging program, inasmuch 
as the Library serves merely as a printing 
agency and does not undertake the editing 
of copy supplied to it. The increase of 
Chinese and Japanese cards available as 
however, will 
give sorely needed -assistance not only to 
other libraries, but also. to the Orientalia 


‘Division of the Library of Congress: in 


controlling its material in Far: Master 
languages. 


Cumulative Catalog 


The number of suheenaans to tlie 
Cumulative Catalog, which reproduces in 
book form by reduced facsimile all catalog 
cards currently printed by the Library of 
Congress, arranged alphabetically by au- 
thors, increased from 827 in 1948 to 865 
during the past year,.."Phe.,1mcrease in 


revenue, however, was.‘offset by higher 
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production costs due largely to‘ salary 
increases of staff members. The _ first 
annual cumulation for all cards printed 
in 1948 was issued in March in three 
volumes comprising 3,058 pages. Because 
the Army Medicai Library had found it 
necessary to suspend its’.cooperative cat- 
aloging arrangement with the Library of 
Congress, which had led to the cessation 
of the Library’s Med Card series, it was 
felt that the Army Medical Library cata- 
log cards would be a serious omission. 
As a result the Library of Congress under- 
took to retype copy provided by the Army 
Medical Library for its cards, eliminate the 
duplicates of cards prepared by the Library 
of Congress itself, provide added entries, 
and publish them as a supplement to the 
annual volume of the Cumulative Catalog. 
This supplement contained approximately 
3,000 main entries which formerly would 
have appeared as Library of Congress 
printed cards had it been possible for the 
‘Army Medical Library to continue the 
cooperative cataloging program. 

During the course of the year consid- 
erable attention was devoted to the edi- 
torial and technical problems involved in 
publication of a cumulative subject index 
which would reproduce the Library of 
Congress printed catalog cards arranged by 
subject headings. At the end of the year, 
however, work had not progressed to a 
point where the form of the proposed 
publication could be predicted with cer- 
tainty. Commencement of the publica- 
tion of the subject index, planned for 
January 1950, will undoubtedly extend the 
value of the cataloging done by the Li- 
brary of Congress into many fields of bib- 
liographical activity and should prove of 
great importance to scholarship. 


The Union Catalogs 


The Library of Congress maintains not 
one but several union catalogs. Of these, 
the best-known and most important, the 
National Union Catalog, a location and 


bibliographical register of research books 
in American and Canadian libraries, con- 
sists almost entirely of entries in the Roman 
alphabet. More than 700,000 cards were 
added to it in 1949, bringing the estimated 
total to almost 15 million. In addition, 
more than 600,000 additional locations for 
titles already represented in the Catalog 
were added to the cards. Supplementary 
additions consisting of printed added 
entry cards and cross-references totaled 
about 42,000, and brought the number of 
supplementary cards in the Catalog to 
roughly one and one-half million. Almost 
32,000 cards were replaced by corrected 
and revised entries. 

Early in 1948 a project had been under- 
taken to microfilm selected entries from 
the Yale University Catalog, make en- 
largement prints from the microfilm and 
file these into the National Union Catalog. 
In the spring of 1949 the project was com- 
pleted, having produced approximately 
550,000 cards. A similar project to film 
the North Carolina Union Catalog was 
begun in January 1949. Located at the 
University of North Carolina, this catalog 
consists of about 300,000 cards representing 
books in the Duke University Library 
as well as in the libraries of North Carolina 
State College, Wake Forest College, the 
Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina, Guilford College, Bennett 
College, St. Augustine College, Johnson C. 
Smith University and the Charlotte Public 
Library. Cards from the North Carolina 
Union Card Catalog are shipped weekly 
by railway express to the Library « of 
Congress Photoduplication Service labora- 
tory where they are filmed. At the end 
of the year approximately 21,000 cards 
had been added to the Nation:l Union 
Catalog and there was reason to hope for 
completion of the project in July. 

The past year was the sixth in which the 
staff of the Union Catalog Division en- 
gaged in checking the Philadelphia Union 
Catalog against the National Union Cata- 
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log. Because of the heavy burden of this 
work on the small staff, the regular check- 
ing of the Philadelphia cards was discon- 
tinued early in May at which time the 
work had been brought down to the name 
‘‘Saunders.”? Almost 70,000 entries from 
the Philadelphia Union Catalog were 
typed in 1949 for filing in the National 
Union Catalog. In order to complete the 
project from ‘“‘Saunders”’ to Z, the camera 
used in the filming of the Yale University 
Catalog was transferred to the Philadelphia 
Bibliographical Center where the re- 
mainder of the Philadelphia Union 
Catalog, approximately 450,000 cards, 
will be microfilmed. 

Only 260 cards were received as a result 
of the checking by other libraries of the 
Catalog of Books Represented by Library of 
Congress Printed Cards. These cards came 
from the Amherst College Library which 
had completed the checking of the 167 
volumes of the Library of Congress cat- 
alog in 1948. Libraries contributing cards 
to the National Union Catalog were 117 
as compared with 108 in 1948. Their 
total contributions amounted to 291,177 
cards as compared with 218,851 in 1948. 
There were 38 libraries which contributed 
more than a thousand cards each. Har- 
vard supplied more than 37,000, the 
New York Public Library almost 33,000, 
the University of Chicago Library con- 
tributed 22,000 and the Yale University 
Library almost 23,000. 

The Checklist of Certain Periodicals, the 
most comprehensive list of American 
library holdings of scientific and technical 
periodicals published by the warring 
nations of Europe and Asia during the 
years 1939-46 continued to prove highly 
useful to American libraries. During the 
past year 2,313 new entries were received 
from libraries and research institutions for 
incorporation in the list which now num- 
bers approximately 31,000 titles. 

At the beginning of 1949 the American 
Imprints Inventory file, arranged chrono- 
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logically by place of printing, contained 
6,687,620 title slips. During the year 
over 2,000,000 previously stored miscel- 
laneous slips were processed. Removal 
of duplicates from this group of slips left 
approximately 845,000 for addition to the 
active file. However, the removal of 
almost 400,000 other duplicates from the 
active file left a total net addition of 
452,100 slips which brought the present 
total of slips in the active file to 7,139,720. 
The editing of the Philadelphia file was 
completed to the year 1789. A copy of 
this file has been forwarded to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania where Mr. John 
Alden under the sponsorship of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America is preparing 
a checklist of Pennsylvania imprints to 
1800. The checklist of Rhode Island 
imprints to 1800, also prepared by Mr. 
Alden, is now in galley sheet form. Dur- 
ing the past year the Peabody Institute of 
Maryland assumed responsibility for prep- 
aration of a checklist of Maryland 
imprints. 

The Hebrew Union Catalog in the 
custody of the Hebraic Section of the 
Orientalia Division contains about 30,000 
cards representing entries received from 
the New York Public Library, the Jewish 
Institute of Religion, the Hebrew Teachers 
College, the American Jewish Historical 
Society, the Hebrew Union College, and 
the College of Jewish Studies. About 
5,700 titles were received from the libraries 
mentioned above during 1949 and through 
the checking of the Philadelphia Union 
Catalog 2,280 additional cards were added. 
The filing arrearage amounts to 26,635 
cards. Because of lack of staff no cards 
could be filed into the Catalog during the 
past year. 

More than 36,000 cards were received 
during the year for inclusion in the Slavic 
Union Catalog, and 28,210 Slavic cards 
were alphabetized preparatory to filing. 

At the end of the year the Japanese 
Union Catalog contained about 30,000 
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entries. As many more awaited romani- 
zation before they could be filed. 


Service of the National Union Catalog 


Members of the Union Catalog Division 
searched 12,522 items in response to en- 
quiries from libraries, government agen- 
cies, business organizations, and individual 
investigators. Of these, 9,617 publications 
were located and through the weekly 
circularization list mailed each Friday to 
some 60 reference libraries and regional 
union catalogs, 1,060 items more were 
located. Those unlocated titles of mono- 
graphs which had been identified were com- 
piled and published in May 1949 as issue 
number 13 of the series, Select List of 
Unlocated Research Books. 

In May 1948 a new service was inaugu- 
rated whereby unfilled card orders are 
searched in the National Union Catalog 
and photostat reproductions of entries 
made by other libraries are supplied when 
the ordering library so desires. The service 
is provided for a modest fee by the Photo- 
duplication Service of the Library in con- 
junction with the Union Catalog Division. 
In 1949, 3,528 entries were searched. Of 
these, 2,490 entries were located and 1,854 
were photostated. 

A new edition of Symbols Used in the 
National Union Catalog was ready for the 
printer by the end of June 1949. This 
edition will contain many new symbols 
including those used in the Checklist of 
Certain Periodicals and those of the libra- 
ries represented in the Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, and North Carolina Union Catalogs. 

For some time the Library has been 
considering the possibility of reproducing 
the National Union Catalog in order to 
insure its preservation and to make copies 
available for a variety of bibliographical 
purposes to such other libraries as might 
feel that the value of having the record at 
hand outweighed the inevitably high-cost. 
The requirements of preservation would 
be served by microfilming the Catalog; 


from the bibliographical standpoint, how- 
ever, it would have to be thoroughly 
edited and, to some extent, revised before 
its usefulness could be fully realized. 
The possibilities inherent in this project 
and in the proposed cumulative subject 
index are broad indeed, and the signifi- 
cance of each development for bibliog- 
raphy in America unpredictable. To 
assist with the preparation of a plan 
for these steps in the development of the 
complex of Library of Congress book cata- , 
logs, Dr. Robert B. Downs, Director of 
the University of L[llinois Library, had 
agreed by the end of the fiscal year to 
serve during the month of July as Acting 
Chief of the Union Catalog Division. 

The Association of Research Libraries 
has been, for some time, disturbed by the 
present unorganized condition which char- 
acterizes the long-run microfilming of 
newspapers by American libraries and 
other institutions. It had been observed 
that the lack of centralized information 
on the availability of negatives and on 
projects for such microfilming, both actu- 
ally under way and contemplated, had led 
to frequent duplication of effort and con- 
sequent waste of resources. One require- 
ment, if the long-run microfilming activi- 
ties of research libraries is to be placed on 
a planned basis is the establishment of — 
technical standards. <A statement of such 
standards has been provided by a com- 
mittee of the Association of Research Li- 
braries. Another requirement was met 
when the Library of Congress volunteered 
to establish in its Union Catalog Division 
a Clearing house of information regarding 
long-run microfilm programs. As a first 
step, the Library had prepared and the 
Association of Research Libraries had is- 
sued, in 1948, Newspapers on Microfilm; a 
Union Checklist. By the end of 1949 plans 
had been completed for the clearing house. 
The scope of the project was broadened to 
include serials and manuscript collections. 
An extensive “‘microfilm run” was arbitrar- 
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ily defined as a hundred foot reel of film. — 


By the end of June an announcement of 
the service and forms for reporting to the 
Union Catalog Division were ready to be 
sent to the research libraries. 


Processing of Special Materials 


For the most part the Processing Depart- 
ment concentrates its attention on the 
cataloging of books and music, with the 
exception of publications in some of the 
Oriental languages. The following para- 
~ graphs refer to the treatment of other 
materials. 

The Aeronautics Division recorded some 
200 pamphlets, leaflets, brochures and 
other, ephemeral publications, and ar- 
ranged according to broad subject group- 
ings two important collections: — the 
Hildebrandt Collection, which comprises 
German books, documents, press clippings 
and historical photographs relating to 
aviation (altogether about 9,000 items); 
and the Ursinus Collection composed of 
correspondence, photographs and source 
materials used by Oskar Ursinus in com- 
piling Flugsport, a magazine which he 
edited fort more than thirty years. 

During the past year the Division for the 
Blind cataloged and classified 673 publica- 
tions embossed in Braille, 72 works in 
Moon type and 872 talking books (sound 
transcriptions). 

The Cataloging Division of the Copy- 
right Office, in compliance with statutory 
requirement, must catalog all forms of 
material deposited as a condition precedent 
to registration. In 1949, it treated nearly 
13,500 books, about 48,500 pieces of 
published and unpublished music, some 
2,300 maps, 3,300 works of art, 675 photo- 
plays and 1,100 other motion pictures, 
1,200 photographs, 4,600 prints or pictorial 
illustrations, and 34,000 pamphlets. Copy 
for printed cards was prepared for approx- 
imately 13,500 books, 1,500 pieces of music, 
and almost 1,000 miscellaneous items such 
as maps, motion pictures, dramatic compo- 


sitions and works of art. In addition, 
processed cards, representing less detailed 
cataloging treatment were added to various 
catalogs of the Library for about 16,000 
pamphlets, maps, pieces of music, etc. 

The Law Library completes the classi- 
fication and _ shelflisting’ of some of the 
books intended for addition to its collec- 
tions. In 1949, the number of items so 
processed by the Latin American Law 
Section was 852 as compared with 1,488 
the year before; a consequence of a rising 
demand for reference and research service 
which required the attention of the staff. 
The Foreign Law Section processed 6,604 
books; the arrearage, most of which would 
require special handling, amounted to 
slightly less than 2,500 volumes. A total 
of 6,762 issues of official gazettes were 
recorded as contrasted with 6,233 in 1948. 

The Manuscripts Division made con- 
siderable progress with arranging, labeling 
and shelving the quantities of papers, 
constituting approximately one-third of 
its collections, which had been substan- 
tially untouched and unavailable at the be- 
ginning of the year. More than 3,000,000 
pieces were assorted, shelved, and placed 
in approximately 7,500 containers dur- 
ing 1949. An inventory of the numer- 
ous finding aids, such as_ calendars, 
indexes, lists, reports and special catalogs 
was begun; and plans were formulated for 
further systematizing the work of acces- 
sioning, organizing and describing the 
collections. Under the sponsorship of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association, at Spring- 
field, Illinois, Mrs. Helen Bullock, of the 
staff, continued to search out and catalog 
Lincoln documents. Having completed 
her work with the Library’s collections, 
her work was largely confined to materials 
deposited in the National Archives. By 
the end of June 1949, Mrs. Bullock had 
located more than 2,000 Lincoln docu- 
ments or endorsements, 1,300 communi- 
cations addressed to him, and 1,300 
records of his action on court-martial 
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cases. A project financed by the Oscar 
S. Strauss Memorial Association for the 
processing of the Oscar S. Strauss Papers 
was all but completed, the product 
consisting of some 9,000 calendar entries 
on cards chronologically arranged, con- 
taining a statement of the contents of all 
documents in the collection, and approxi- 
mately 11,000 cards indexing the Papers 
by names of correspondents and subjects. 
Work continued on three prospective pub- 
lications, a guide to manuscripts relating 
to American history in Spanish deposi- 
tories, reproduced by the Manuscripts 
Division; a calendar of Mexican docu- 
ments in the Harkness Collection, in- 
tended as the third in a series based on 
that notable gift, and a special catalog of 
Hispanic manuscripts in the Library. 

The Maps Division indexed and shelf- 
listed about 30,000 map _ sheets, fully 
cataloged 380 maps and 554 atlases, and 
gave partial cataloging to almost 300 
additional maps. A radically revised and 
expanded schedule for the classification of 
maps was prepared for publication in a 
preliminary edition. . 

In 1949, the Japanese Section of the 
Orientalia Division cataloged only 315 
monographs. This relatively low record 
of production resulted from a necessary 
diversion of staff to the sorting, ‘arranging 
and listing of Japanese periodicals. Ac- 
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cess to postwar monographic publications 
was provided by arranging them according 
to the subdivisions of the Nippon Decimal 
Classification system. . 

The Central Intelligence Agency com- 
pleted, in 1948, a large-scale transfer of 
Japanese publications to the Library of 
Congress. Contained in more than 2,700 
mail bags and about 150 boxes, it was 
possible to apply to this vast and impor- 
tant accession only the most limited 
controls. Almost 2,000 of the bags are 
numbered; by providing an index to their 
location and coordinating this with records 
existing in the Central Intelligence Agency, 
it was possible, during the past year, to: 
provide a limited service on their contents. 

Because of the extended leave of absence 
of the cataloger in the South Asia 
Section of the Orientalia Division, only 
half as many books in the Indic languages, 
555, were cataloged in 1949, as were 
treated during the previous year. This 
had the effect of creating a backlog of 
current material, largely Sanskrit, Gujarati 
and Dravidian, which had to be added to 
the previous arrearage of some 20,000 
pieces. 

The Chinese Section, however, was more 
successful, cataloging some 8,000 volumes, 
and reducing the existing arrearage to less 
than 24,000 items. 


Chapter VI 


Administration, Finance, Personnel 


Changes in Organization 


, \HE principal change in the admin- 
istrative organization of the Library 
during the fiscal year was the crea- 

tion, on February 14, of the position of 

Assistant Librarian as a measure for light- 

ening the load of work borne by the Li- 

brarian and the Chief Assistant Librarian. 

The Assistant Librarian has been given 

general responsibility for the conduct of a 

part of the Library’s external relations, 

and the direction of the Exhibits Office 
and the Information Office; in addition, 
he reviews the recommendations of the 

Bibliography and Publications Committee 

and exercises general editorial supervision 

over the Library’s publications. Appro- 
priate functions relating to publications 
which had been carried on by the Secre- 
tary’s Office were transferred to him on 

March 21, 1949, with the Secretary 

remaining in charge of the general stock 

and distribution of Library publications. 
In the Administrative Department a 
number of organizational and functional 

changes were made. On September 17, 

1948, a Receiving Unit was established 

under the Superintendent of Buildings and 

Grounds with duties for receiving all 

incoming shipments moving under instruc- 

tions of the contracting officers of the 

Library and others. This relieved the 

Secretary’s Office and the Supply Office 

of some of their burdens. Responsibility 

for scheduling monies received in the form 
of gift and trust funds and as miscellaneous 

items was transferred on April 28, 1949, 

from the Secretary’s Office to the Dis- 

bursing Office. 


On July 1, 1948, the Publication Board — 
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Project was created, charged with servicing 
orders for photocopies of reports listed in 
the Bibliography of Scientific and Industrial 
Reports, prepared by the Office of Techni- 
cal Services of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Another office was 
set up in September 1948 for the State 
Records Microfilm Project when it passed 
from the phase of collecting material on 
reels to that of editing what it had gathered 
for use by the public. Both of these 
projects are under the supervision of the 
Photoduplication Service. 

In the Processing Department, the Ex- 
change Section of the Exchange and Gift 
Division was abolished on November 5, 
1948, and four exchange sections with spe- 
cific area responsibility were brought into 
being: the American and British Exchange 
Section, the European Exchange Section, 
the Orientalia Exchange Section, and the 
Hispanic Exchange Section. ‘To the latter 
was transferred the former Hispanic Ex- 
change Project, financed by funds trans- 
ferred to’the Library by the Department 
of State as part of its program for coopera- 
tion with the other American Republics. 
In October 1948 the Chief of the Order 
Division was detailed to serve as Chief of 
the Serial Record Division and after the 
details of coordinating the work of the two 
units had been worked out the two were 
combined, with the larger part of the 
former Serial Record Division becoming 
the Serial Record Section of the Order 
Division. On June 10, 1949, a Slavic Sec- 
tion was established in the Descriptive 
Cataloging Division, charged with the pre- 
liminary cataloging both of monographic 
and serial Slavic language material. 
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ADMINISTRATION, FINANCE, PERSONNEL 


The Legislative Reference Service was 
reorganized on June 27, 1949, so as to 
adapt itself better to an increasing work- 
load and an enlarging staff. Sections 
were established for American Law, 
Economics, Foreign Affairs, Government, 
History and General Research, Library 
Services, and the Annotated Constitution 
Project. The Senior Specialists Section 
(known prior to December 8, 1948, as 
the Advanced Research Section), the 
Congressional Reading Room, and _ the 
Office of the Director remained unchanged, 
but the General Research, Information, 
and State Law Sections were abolished. 

In the Reference Department the Air 
Research Unit, which had been first 
organized as a part of the Aeronautics 
Division, was given divisional status on 
July 22, 1948. Again, on January 17, 
1949, the Air Studies Division was estab- 
lished, consisting of the Air Research 
Section and a newly formed Air Informa- 
tion Section, their operations being fi- 
nanced entirely with funds transferred by 
the United States Air Force. The Euro- 
pean Affairs Division came into being on 
September 10, 1948, and its activities have 
been described previously in this Report. 
On November 16, 1948, the name of the 
War Agencies Collection was changed to 
the Federal Agencies Collection. 

The position of Assistant Director for 
Circulation Service in the Reference De- 
partment was abolished on March 15, 
1949. This was one which had been essen- 
tial in earlier years, but the need for it 
had declined as the individual chiefs 

-under the Assistant Director acquired ex- 
perience and as experimental policies and 
procedures became moulded into estab- 
lished practice. 


Space 


Finding space in which to house the 
expanding activities and collections of the 
Library was more and more of a problem 
during the last year, and adjustments 
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continued to be made to insure the most 
effective use of available space. Office 
quarters in some parts of the buildings 
remain cramped, but several changes were 
devised which have proved advantageous. 
In the Main Building an office was estab- 
lished on Deck 38 for the State Records 
Microfilm Project; the Federal Agencies 
Collection was transferred from the Micro- 
film Reading Room area on Deck 38 to 
locked enclosures on Deck 37; and the 
Office of the Captain of the Guard was 
removed from the west main cellar to the 
southwest corner of the west basement 
lobby, a centralized location where the 
Captain can be in touch with all of his 
staff's operations. In the Annex, it was 
necessary to undertake important reallo- 
cations on the third floor in order to ac- 
commodate the Air Studies Division after 
it had been given divisional status in 
July: on the west side of the building a 
room was set aside for its Technical Analy- 
sis and Economic Reports units with space 
borrowed from the Division of Manu- 
scripts, and the Cataloging Unit of the 
Preliminary Cataloging Section was trans- 
ferred from the third floor to the northeast 
side of the second floor to make room for 
Air Information personnel. The Aeronau- 
tics Division office and reading room were 
shifted from the third floor, east, to new 
quarters on the ground floor, west, where 
they are more accessible to readers; and 
the Newspaper Reference Room moved 
from the ground floor to the North Read- 
ing Room, where it has better surroundings 
in which to conduct its services. 


Other Administrative Services 


The Secretary’s Office has been attacking 
the space problem on quite another front, 
conducting a survey and appraisal of all 
divisional records in the Library and 
arranging for the removal of all those that 
have outlived their uses. About 2,500 
square feet of storage has been set aside in 
the Annex for the temporary housing of 
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records which are to be disposed of after 
permission has been secured from the Ar- 
chivist of the United States. While the 
space gain for each division does not seem 
large the total gain for the entire Library is 
not inconsiderable. Of 2,011 cubic feet of 
records which were surveyed last year, 
1,635 were earmarked for immediate dis- 
posal. By the best estimates of statisticians 
this has freed the Library of the labor and 
expense of maintaining no less than 171 
file cabinets. 

Other savings of money were made 
possible by devising new techniques for 
In December the task 
of computing and checking pay rolls was 
transferred from the Personnel Division to 
the Tabulating Office, which employed a 
mechanical punch-card system so_ effi- 
ciently that it reduced the number of per- 
sons and machines needed for the work 
from three each to one each. The Supply 
Office has shown great ingenuity in putting 
old equipment to new uses and in giving 
discarded materials a further lease on life— 
as, for example, when it salvaged several 
hundred boxes no longer needed by the 
Division of Manuscripts for its collections 
and turned them over to the Secretary’s 
Office to be used for filing correspondence. 
The Binding Division began applying on 
a large scale a reinforced cased binding, 
known as élite, which was recently de- 
veloped by the Government Printing Office 
and can be applied with less expense to 
most material formerly bound in laced 
style. In addition, it developed a system 
of division of labor and assembly-line 
procedure for case-bound volumes by 
which it expects both to hold down unit 
costs and to increase the number of pieces 
it can handle each year. 

Much of the Library’s old equipment 
was repaired and re-serviced during the 
year, but it was found necessary to place 
orders for typewriters and other machines 
that had long since qualified for retire- 
ment. Useless pieces were sold as scrap. 


familiar operations. 


Modern equipment obtained for the Pho- 
toduplication Service included a stainless 
steel chemical line and pump designed to 
improve the quality of all microfilm pro- 
duced, and seven new microfilm cameras, 
one of which was installed in its Mexico 
City laboratory. Fluorescent lamps were 
purchased in quantity in an effort to im- 
prove the illumination in many areas of 
the two buildings where large-watt bulbs 
cannot be placed because of the limited 
capacity of the circuits which service the 
Library. Mastic tread 
placed on stairways in the Annex, and two 

large cases of special design were con- 

structed so that the Bill of Rights and the 

Articles of Confederation could be placed 

on permanent exhibit near the shrine of 

the Declaration of Independence and the 

Constitution. 

A new fire alarm and inspection system 
went into operation in the Main Building 
in November, by which word can _ be 
flashed immediately to the Office of the 
Captain of the Guard in case fire is dis- 
covered in any part of the structure; in the 
event of a serious blaze, a direct signal can 
be sent to the District of Columbia Fire 
Department. This equips the Main Build- 
ing with the same degree of protection 
that the Annex has always had. The 
attention of the Keeper of the Collections 
has been bent upon measures to eliminate 
fire hazards by careless smoking and to 
protect books from insect infestation. One 
problem that has not been completely 
solved is the safe storage of nitrate motion 
picture films. Because of their high 
inflammability they are kept in vaults else- 
where. The most valuable-collections are 
housed at Suitland, Maryland, and fre- 
quent checks have been made of their 
condition in order to insure their safety. 


covering was 


Photoduplication Service 


The Photoduplication Service, a self- 
supporting operation maintained by a 
revolving fund which enables it to expand 
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or contract its plant and its personnel 
according to the volume of business it is 
called upon to do each year, began fiscal 
1949 with a staff of 62 and ended the 
twelve months with 74. This expansion 
was chiefly due to the demands made upon 
it by special projects which are described 
elsewhere. Requests for photoduplicates 
received from the public fell from 115,393 
to 67,348, but total receipts for the year’s 
business show an increase of 13 percent 
($410,052 as compared with $362,536). 
The latter can be attributed to payments 
received from _ the 
Documents for work completed during the 
previous fiscal year, plus a raise in the 
prices charged for photoduplicates, which 
had to be put into effect because of rising 
costs of labor and material. 


Superintendent of 


Finance 


A detailed statement of the Library’s 
financial condition appears in the Appen- 
dix. This may be summarized here for 
the benefit of the general reader. 

A gross total of $9,839,884 was available 
to the Library for obligation during the 
year. Of this sum, $7,439,346 was ap- 
propriated directly to the Library of Con- 
egress, $1,129,637 was transferred from ap- 
propriations of other agencies, $1,176,728 
(including receipts from sale of photo- 
duplicates and recordings) derived from 
gifts or grants of one kind or another, and 
$94,173 was available for obligation from 
the previous fiscal year. 

Obligations incurred during the year 
amounted to $8,936,470, leaving an un- 
obligated balance of $903,414, of which 
$895,782 is available for obligation during 
1950; while $7,632 lapsed for obligation 
purposes. 

The $895,782 remaining available for 
obligation during 1950 includes $137,541 
of multiple-year appropriations made by 
Congress; $389,620 of working funds from 
other government agencies; and $368,621 
of Trust Funds. 
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Gifts for immediate expenditure received 
during the year included $7,000 from the 
American Council of Learned Societies for 
classification and distribution of surplus 
Russian items and $5,000 of a total grant 
of $15,000 from the American Historical 
Association for the Writings on American 
Mstory. From anonymous donors $1,000 
was received for the Thomas Mann lecture 
held in the Library of Congress Auditorium 
on May 2, 1949. Other gifts for immediate 
expenditure included $400 from the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries for the prepa- 
ration in multilith form of a checklist of 
newspapers on microfilm, $1,000 from the 
Bollingen Foundation for the annual prize _ 
in poetry, $5,000 from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge toward expenses of con- 
certs held under the auspices of the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, $500 
from Dr. M. L. Gitelson for the establish- 
ment and development of the Henry 
Gitelson Library of Israeli literature, 
$2,000 from the Oberlaender Trust toward 
the establishment of a foreign consultants 
program, $5,000 from the Old Dominion 
Foundation for cataloging and arranging 
the collection of architectural photographs 
of Miss Frances B. Johnston, $19,000 from 
the United Nations to cover bibliographi- 
cal services to be rendered by the Library, 
and $46,956.84 from Mrs. Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall. Of the latter, $8,444.22 applied 
to expenses of concerts held under the 
auspices of the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Foundation, $29,012.62 was for the pur- 
chase of collections of musical manuscripts, 
$8,750 was expended for a collection of 
literary manuscripts, and $750 was for 
the purchase of lamps for the Whittall 
Pavilion. 

During the year there were also received 
and deposited in the Gift Fund additional 
sums which were not previously pledged— 
$60,905.49 from various libraries and 
universities for the Cooperative Acquisi- 
tions Project conducted by the Library, 
$11,893 for the Documents Expediting 
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Project, $5,483.43 to continue the prepa- 
ration of an index of Abraham Lincoln 
holographs in uncataloged manuscript 
collections, $40 for the program for the 
Blind, and $11,000 from the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization for continuation of a 
survey of bibliographic services. 

There were no new endowments re- 
ceived by the Trust Fund Board during 
the year. The Nicholas Longworth Foun- 
dation in the Library of Congress was 
augmented by an additional gift of $1,000 
from Mrs. Walter Bruce Howe. 

Income from holdings of the Library 
Trust Fund Board amounted to $98,814. 
The Permanent Loan Account in the 
Treasury amounted at the end of the year 
to $2,142,384, representing an increase 
over the previous year of $12,230. ‘The 
income for the year was $85,500 as com- 
pared with $81,909 for the previous year. 
The Investment Account at the end of 
the year was valued at $38,199—the 
income for the year being $13,314.1. The 
total endowment held by the Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board was thus 
$2,180,583. 

Of the $841,816 transferred to the 
Library during the year from other goy- 
ernment agencies, the Department of 
State provided $26,700 for projects in 
connection with the program for Coopera- 
tion with the other American Republics, 
and $2,000 to conduct an examination of 
United States libraries abroad. From the 
Department of the Air Force $387,000 was 
received for the Air Studies Division in the 
Library. A total of $400,015 was trans- 
ferred from the Navy Department, of 
which $367,015 was for a survey of scien- 
tific information, $3,000 for the Ronne Ant- 
arctic Scientific Expedition, and $30,000 
for the preparation of bibliographies. 
From the Commission on Organization of 

1 Includes $10,093 in the Huntington Fund, the 


principal of which is not held by the Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board. 


the Executive Branch of the Government 
came $26,100.76 for studies connected 
with its work. 

During the year there was deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States as mis- 
cellaneous receipts $908,596 from the sale 
of card indexes, $824,585 from copyright 
fees, and $12,060 from other sources, 
amounting to a total of $1,745,241, 

During the year the Photoduplication 
Service Revolving Fund received $410,052 
and incurred obligations amounting to 
$360,569. Assets at the end of the year 
amounted to $128,077, not including 
accounts receivable in the amount of 
$87,600 and equipment and supplies on 
hand. The receipts of the Revolving 
Fund of the Recording Laboratory during 
the year amounted to $31,039, and obli- 
gations incurred amounted to $27,517. 
The capital of the fund at the end of the 
year amounted to $7,833. This does not 
include accounts receivable in the amount 
of $5,018 and equipment and supplies on 
hand. Statements of the operations of 
these units appear in the Appendix. 

During the year the Disbursing Officer 
of the Library issued 5,298 U. S. Savings 
Bonds, haying a maturity value of 
$221,250. As of June 30, 1949, there were 
453 employees participating in the pay 
roll deduction plan for the purchase of 
bonds, or 28 percent of the total number 
of employees. ‘The proportion of the gross 
pay roll invested in these bonds amounted 
to 3.1" percent; ; 


Employment and Recruitment 


The task of maintaining a full and 
effective staff has been more successfully 
performed than at any time since the out- 
break of World War II. Vacant posi- 
tions have averaged 25 as compared with 
an average employment of 1,800. 

In the search for new personnel the 
guide published last year under the title 
of Representative Positions in the Library of 
Congress has amply justified the labor 
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spent in preparing it. This detailed de- 
scription of the kinds of work performed 
by the staff and. the qualifications re- 
quired for each position has been sent to 
all accredited library schools in the United 
States. It has also been distributed to 
public and research libraries and to the 
major colleges and universities. Letters 
received show that it is carefully examined 
and that many applications for positions 
have resulted from it. 

The Library’s Information Bulletin, which 
carries a weekly list of vacant positions, 
has also been useful in recruitment. Its 
wide distribution among libraries and 
librarians brings notice of the needs for 
staff to a group which can be reached in 
no other satisfactory way. The same 
vacancy list is given to the Interdepart- 
mental Placement Committee, which 
meets each Monday at the Civil Service 
Commission, and the Committee passes 
the information on to its member 
agencies. The United States Employ- 
ment Service also sends the list by teletype 
to its State offices, some of which give it 
further circulation. The Personnel Di- 
vision supplements all of this by sending 
the list out to a selection of libraries, library 
schools, and university placement offices 
so as to insure its being seen by those not 
reached through other channels. 

Several kinds of positions have been hard 
to fill, in spite of the improved employ- 
ment ‘“‘market.” Throughout the year 
some of the positions for stenographers 
and typists were vacant because grades 
and salaries were low compared to those 
offered elsewhere for similar positions. It 
has not been difficult to find candidates for 
typist positions offered at GS-3 or higher, 
but few persons have been attracted to 
those at GS-2. Applications from skilled 
catalogers have been infrequent although 
the wish to fill such posts in the Copyright 
Office and other units has been frequently 
advertised. The shortage of candidates 
might be laid to any number of reasons— 
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perhaps to fewer students taking catalog- 
ing courses in library schools, or to the 
special language skills required for most 
of these positions. : 

One of the Personnel Division’s principal 
problems has been to find properly quali- 
fied candidates to perform highly technical 
work in the Air Studies Division and the 
Navy Research Section of the Science 
Division. In the case of the former it had 
to discover reliable men and women who 
had not only been trained in science but 
were well versed in languages and reason- 
ably familar with librarianship. By the 
end of the year it had placed 68 persons in 
the professional grades, but there still 
were a number of vacancies which re- 
mained unfilled. Fourteen professional- 
grade vacancies had been filled success- 
fully in the Navy Research Section during 
the year in spite of similar difficulties. 


Training 

Two years ago an intern program was 
begun which offered superior students in 
the schools an opportunity to come to the 
Library of Congress for a kind of one-year 
post-graduate course, working in one of 
the Departments and learning its practices. 
Four interns took part in the program in 
1948 and two in 1949. The next fiscal 
year will see the program transformed 
and enlarged into one which will bring 
fifteen promising young graduates to the 
Library for Deans and 
directors of professional schools were asked 
to nominate candidates for these assign- 
ments from among those who would be 
receiving their degrees in June or August. 
Selections were made from 55 students so 
nominated. Four of these chose to report 
for duty on July 1, and the remaining 11 
will arrive on September 1. They will 
immediately embark on three months of 
intensive orientation in the Library’s meth- 
ods, after which they will be assigned to 
positions where they can make the best 
use of their aptitudes. 


employment. 
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A training program aimed at improving 
the level of performance in certain types 
of work was launched in November 1948. 
Five bulletins were issued covering Induc- 
tion Training, Classification ‘Training, 
Job Relations Training, Shorthand Train- 
ing, and Training for Secretaries, Recep- 
tionists, and ‘Typists. ‘The first of a series 
of courses for the Library’s secretaries, 
typists, and receptionists began on April 
27 and continued for cight weeks. The 
Library of Congress Correspondence Manual 
was also put in general circulation, fur- 
nishing the first written guide to accepted 
clerical practice within the Library and 
supplying information which hitherto they 
had had to learn by oral instruction and 
daily practice. 

Plans have also been made for teaching 
courses in Job Instruction Training and 
Job Methods Training. Activities of this 
kind can only be carried out gradually 
because they must be fitted into the 
crowded workday schedules of a busy staff. 

Induction Training, by which new em- 
ployees are introduced to the Library’s 
rules and regulations and informed of 
provisions for their health and welfare, 
has been improved in technique by the 
showing of a twenty-minute film on the 
Library, followed by talks by the Person- 
nel Division’s officers and a sightseeing 
tour of the two buildings. 

Miss Jean Bundy Goodwyn of the Ex- 
change and Gift Division and Mr. C. 
Sumner Spalding of the Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division, served in the Federal 
Government’s Administrative Intern Pro- 
gram, designed to train promising em- 
ployees for administrative duties. 

The Library served as a training-ground 
during the past year for six undergraduates 
from Antioch College, who worked for 
three months in the Copyright Office, 
Law Library and the Legislative Reference 
Service to study operations. Visiting li- 
brarians from the National Library of 
Turkey, the Pan American Union, and 


the Colegio de México at Mexico City 
worked in the Processing Department for 
several months in order to learn the prin- 
ciples of cataloging. Three members of 
the Washington Student Citizenship Sem- 
inar joined the staff during the months of 
July and August 1948—one of them on a 
voluntary basis—to secure experience, and 
seven others are expected to be placed 
with the Library during the coming sum- 
mer. One of the most unusual, and not 
the least important, of the ways in which 
the Library has helped in the training of 
individuals has been an arrangement with 
the National Training School, which is 
responsible for rehabilitating juvenile de- 
linquents by teaching them useful voca- 
tions. Of seven boys who were given work 
operating machines in the ‘Tabulating 
Office, only one got into trouble again, 
while the other six give every promise of 
becoming law-abiding citizens. 


Welfare and Recreation Association 


The Welfare and Recreation Associa- 
tion, organized by the staff for purposes 
explained by its title, received a vigorous 
impetus during the year. Its membership 
now approaches one-third of all the 
Library’s employees. | Committees were 
formed to handle activities, auditing, dis- 
counts from local merchants, insurance, 
memberships, publicity, ticket distribu- 
tion, and welfare; clubs have been organ- 
ized which meet after working hours to 
give those interested in art, chess, choral 
singing, cooking, the drama, golf, hiking, 
photography, or tennis an opportunity to 
find expression. Agreements were made 
with many stores to allow the members 
discounts on merchandise; free tickets for 
sporting events have been secured and dis- 
tributed; two travel lectures by a member 
of the staff were arranged; the Budapest 
String Quartet was scheduled for a special 
concert open to the Library’s employees; 
and Christmas baskets were collected for 
several members of the staff. A pleasant 


— ss 
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event of the Christmas season, sponsored 
by the Association took place around a 
brilliantly decorated tree in the Library’s 
Great Hall where carols were sung by 
members of the staff and their colleagues 
from other offices on Capitol Hill. 


Physical Examinations 


Since September 1948 physical exami- 
nations have been given to prospective 
appointees and to those members of the 
staff whose fitness for duty is for any reason 
questionable. By the end of the fiscal 
year 343 persons had been examined at 
the Public Health Service Dispensary. 
Soon after the commencement of. this 
program, the Employee Relations Officer 
and the Library’s nurses began a series 
of weekly conferences with physicians of 
the Public Health Service to discuss the 
proper disposition of individual cases 
where physical condition raised doubts of 
employability. In some cases it was found 
possible to adapt work requirements to 
disability without impairment of effective- 
ness. In others, when such adjustments 
could not be made either by treatment for 
a specific position or by transfer to a more 
suitable position elsewhere in the Library, 
efforts were made to assist in securing 
employment in another organization, or 
to put the handicapped in touch with 
rehabilitation agencies through which 
appropriate medical attention could be 
assured. 


Classification Section 


The Classification Section submitted 
329 classification sheets to the Civil Service 
Commission (425 in 1948) and had 186 
more in final form for the Commission’s 
scrutiny at the end of the fiscal year. Of 
the job-descriptions which were — sub- 
mitted, 89.7 percent were approved at 
the grades recommended by the Library, 
a very slight increase over the previous 


year. More than a third of the positions 
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involved—129 in all—were in the Refer- 
ence Department, 90 in Processing, 57 
in the Administrative Department, and 
30 in the Copyright Office. The remaining 
23 were distributed among the Legislative 
Reference Service, the Law Library, and 
the offices of the Librarian, Chief Assistant 
Librarian, and Assistant Librarian. 


Changes in Personnel 


Appointments made during fiscal year 
1949 included the promotion of a number 
of employees. David C. Mearns, Director 
of the Reference Department and a mem- 
ber of the Library staff for more than 
thirty years, was appointed Assistant. 
Librarian on February 14, 1949. Burton 
W. Adkinson, who had carried a twofold 
assignment since March 24, 1948, as Chief 
of the Maps Division and Acting Assistant 
Director for Public Reference Service of 
the Reference Department, became Acting 
Director when Mr. Mearns assumed his 
new post. Leslie W. Dunlap, who had 
served for three years as Assistant Chief 
of the General Reference and _ Bibli- 
ography Division, was transferred to 
the Manuscripts Division on Septem- 
ber 22, 1948, where he remained as 
Assistant Chief until his resignation at 
the end of the fiscal year to become 
Librarian of the University of British 
Columbia. Harry J. Krould, who had 
been Consultant on Library Service to 
Federal Agencies since July 1, 1947, 
was appointed Chief of the European 
Affairs Division of the Reference Depart- 
ment in September 1948. Kathrine O. 
Murra of the staff of the General Reference 
and Bibliography Division was appointed 
to the temporary position of Executive 
Secretary of the UNESCO/Library of 
Congress Bibliographical Planning Group 
on January 31,1949. Donald G. Patterson 
was detailed to the position of Assistant 
Chief of the General Reference and Bibli- 
ography Division in September 1948 and 
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was transferred to it in permanent status 
on March 16, 1949, when the office which 
he formerly held as Assistant Director of 
the Reference Department for Circulation 
was abolished. 

Marguerite V. Quattlebaum, Assistant 
Editor of Subject Headings in the Subject 
Cataloging Division, became Editor upon 
the retirement of Nella J. Martin in 
October 1948, and Katherine D. Beck 
of the Card Division staff was appointed 
Assistant Editor. John F. Stearns, who 
had been serving as Chief of the Air 
Research Section of the Air Studies 
Division, was appointed Chief of the 
Air Studies Division on January 17, 1949. 
Mortimer Taube, who resigned as Chief 
of the Science and Technology Project in 
January 1949 to accept an appointment 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, was 
named Consultant in Scientific Documen- 
tation and thus continues to advise us. 

New appointments to the staff during 
the year included the following: | 

Charles R. Boxer, incumbent of the 
CaméOes Chair of Portuguese at the Univer- 
sity of London, served as Consultant in 
Portuguese Studies for two months be- 
ginning August 24, 1948, and gave us 
helpful advice on developing our collec- 
tions in the history of Portuguese civiliza- 
tion in the Far East. 

Ralph E. Ellsworth, Librarian of the 
State University of Iowa, served as Visiting 
Chief to the Union Catalog Division during 
October 1948. 

Mark W. English was appointed As- 
sistant Budget Officer in the Administra- 
tive Department in March 1949. Hecame 
to the Library from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency. 

Edythe W. First was appointed Con- 
sultant in War History of the Library of 
Congress in July 1948. Well experienced 
in research, editorial work, and general 
administration, Mrs. First came to the 
Library from the National Security Re- 
sources Board, where she had been Con- 


sultant for the General Reports and 
Research Division. 

It gave me great pleasure when Dr. 
Vlastimil Kybal, distinguished diplomat 
and former professor of history at Charles 
University, accepted an appointment as 
Honorary Consultant on the Czech Collec- 
tion. Dr. Kybal began his service with us 
in March 1949. 

Waldo Gifford Leland, Director emeritus 
of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, has been giving the Library the 
benefit of his broad experience in scholarly 
programs, serving as Consultant in the 
History of International Intellectual Rela- 
tions. 

Archibald MacLeish, former Librarian 
of Congress and now Boylston Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard 
University, did us the honor of becoming 
one of the Fellows in American Letters. 

Lawrence Marwick was appointed Chief 
of the Hebraic Section, Orientalia Divi- 
sion, on October 1, 1948. Dr. Marwick 
had previously been engaged in education- 
al work in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Henriette Mertz was appointed as an © 
Attorney in the Copyright Office Decem- 
ber 6, 4948. Miss Mertz had been in 
charge of the Foreign Law Department of 
the law firm of Brown, Jackson, Boettcher 
and Dienner since September 1919, work- 
ing almost exclusively in the field of 
copyright, patent and trade mark law. 

William Nelson was appointed Head of 
the Abstracting Unit of the Air Studies 
Division’s Information Section in Febru- 
ary 1949. Dr. Nelson came to the Library 
from the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
where he had been consultant to the 
Department of Sales Promotion. 

Reuben L. Revens, who had previously 
served as statistician with the War Assets 
Administration, was appointed to the 
position of social science analyst in the 
Air Research Section of the Air Studies 
Division. 

Léonie Adams Troy served as Consultant 
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in Poetry in English for one year begin- 
ning in September 1948, succeeding Rob- 
ert Lowell. Mrs. Troy’s own successor as 
Consultant following her year’s tour of 
duty will be Elizabeth Bishop. 

Max Leopold Wagner, Professor of 
» Romance Philology at the University of 
Coimbra, Portugal, served for one week 
(March 21-25, 1949) as Consultant in 
Hispanic Philology, analyzing our collec- 
tions in the field of Iberian dialects. 

Dr. T. L. Yuan, for twenty years Direc- 
tor of the National Library of Peiping, 
became Honorary Consultant in Chinese 
Literature for a six-month period begin- 
ning in March 1949. 

Retirement and death removed from our 
ranks a number of persons whose skill and 
ioyal endeavor had given strength to the 
Library’s structure. It is appropriate 
to record the names of some of these 
individuals, whose work has not been 
forgotten. 

When Clarence P. Berkeley retired on 
October 31, 1948, from the Library 
Buildings and Grounds staff, we lost a 
friendly person whose cheery talk always 
made riding in his elevator a_ bright 
moment of the day. 

Margaret G. B. Blachly retired on 
November 17, 1948, from the position 
of Chief of the Information Section in the 
Legislative Reference Service, after twenty- 
six years of faithful service. Her patience, 
kindness, efficiency and expertness in 
general reference work are sorely missed. 

Edgar B. Boykin, a staff member for 
sixteen years, retired from the Library 
Buildings and Grounds Division on July 
Bi 949) 

Faith Bradford retired from her position 
as Chief of the Serial Record Division on 
September 30, 1948, after more than 
forty years of outstanding service to the 
Library. 

A distinguished public servant brought 
his long career with the Government to a 
close on July 30, 1948. John G. Bradley, 
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Consultant in Motion Pictures, who retired 
on that date, had joined the Library three 
years earlier as Director of the Motion 
Picture Project then being organized. 
Prior to that he had served for more than a 
decade as head of motion picture activities 
for the National Archives. 

Marie A. Cook, head of the subject order 
work in the Card Division since 1923, and 
a faithful employee of the Library for 
forty years, retired on August 31, 1948. 

Mary B. Davis retired from her position 
in the Copyright Office on June 30, 1949, 
after almost forty-eight years’ service in the 
Library. Miss Davis joined the staff 
August 7, 1901. On August 29, 1917, she 
transferred to the Copyright Office and 
since that time had been engaged in 
cataloging work. Miss Davis was_ best 
known for the conscientious attitude she 
always maintained toward her duties and 
the efficient manner in which she per- 
formed them, 

Mary P. Fauntleroy retired from the 
Copyright Office staff on September 30, 
1948, after fifteen years of service. 

Kizzie B. Haines, a member of the staff 
since June 1, 1928, retired from her posi- 
tion in the Loan Division on February 28, 
1949. 

Grace W. Harris retired on September 
30, 1948, from her post as head of the 
English Language Section of the Descrip- 
tive Cataloging Division, where she had 
served with distinction. Miss Harris had 
joined the Library staff in September 1928. 

J. Howard Heizer, who had been on 
military furlough from the Copyright 
Office since January 1941, retired from the 
Library on February 23, 1949, because of 
a permanent disability incurred in the 
military service. Mr. Heizer had been 
appointed to the staff on October 1, 1927. 

Mary F. Howard, who had served as 
searcher in the Card Division since July 
1935, retired on September 15, 1948. 

The retirement of Nella Jane Martin on 
October 18, 1948, from the position of 
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Editor of Subject Headings in the Subject 
Cataloging Division, withdrew from our 
ranks a person of great versatility, good 
judgment, and long experience. Miss 
Martin had served in the Library from 
1907 to 1913 and from 1928 until her 
retirement. 

William R. Querns, who retired on July 
31, .1948, from the position of fiscal 
accounting clerk in the Disbursing Office, 
had served the Library faithfully and 
efficiently for seventeen years. 


Effie A. Shea, principal filer in the Law _ 


Library catalogs, retired on August 31, 
1948 after completing twenty-six years of 
service. 

Rev. Paul Sperry retired on January 
31, 1949, Although his service with the 
Library dated only from November 1946, 
when the National Library for the Blind 
(with which he was associated) was 
merged with the Division for the Blind, 
he was able to give us much assistance and 
valuable counsel based on fifty years of 
work for the sightless. 

Edwin M. Thomasson, a member of the 
guard force since 1927, retired from the 
staff on September 30, 1948. 

It saddens me to see several well-remem- 
bered names in the year’s necrology. 

The death of Walter Buhler on October 
7, 1948, was a loss greatly felt by the Loan 
Division, where he had labored faithfully 
and loyally for many years. 

It was a profound sorrow to me to learn 
of the death of Dr. Eldon R. James, early 
in January 1949, at Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. James accepted the appoint- 
ment as Law Librarian in June 1943 and 
brought to the post a remarkable record 
of achievement and experience as lawyer, 
teacher, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Siam, administrator in the Harvard Law 
School Library, and servant of govern- 
ment. During his tenure at the Library 
of Congress, which ended with his retire- 
ment on April 30, 1947, the Law Library 
and the Library as a whole benefited 


greatly from his broad administrative 
experience, his wise counsel, and_ his 
scholarship. 

George Heron Milne of the Congressional 
Reading Room staff, who died on Octo- 
per 25, 1948, was paid this tribute by 
Representative Brooks Hays of Arkansas: 
“A gentle man, quiet, unassuming, and 
patient, even with all his vast and hetero- 
geneous store of knowledge, his simple 
dignity and quiet character secured and 
maintained the affectionate esteem of the 
Members of the Congress. Whatever their 
political loyalty or intellectual interest, he 
was completely at their command.” 

Theodore Francis Werner, who died on 


January 18, 1949, after a long illness, had 


been a member of the Guard force since 
August 2, 1943. 

Walter Livingston Wright, Jr., who died 
May 16, 1949, at his home in Princeton, 
N. J., had served the Library as Fellow in 
Near East Studies for five and one half 
years. Formerly president both of Robert 
College and the American College for 
Girls in Istanbul, Dr. Wright at the 
time of his death was Professor of Turk- 
ish Language and History at Princeton 
University. 


Meritorious Service 


The Library of Congress exists for the 
service of great collections. ‘The service, in 
turn, exists in the great collection of men 
and women who compose the staff. Each 
participates individually in the operation of 
the institution, together they endow it with 
personality, intelligence and action. That 
almost without exception their contribu- 
tion has surpassed reasonable expectation 
is attributable not so much to the refine- 
ments of organization as it is to the self- 
less dedication of fine talents and rare 
capacities. It would be pleasant to enu- 
merate their separate attainments, but 
the list would be long and would convey 
only the impression of a plateau high above 
sea level. Those who are mentioned in 
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the succeeding paragraphs are mentioned 
quite as much as representatives of their 
associates as they are singled out for 
particular commendation. 
high the common standard of performance, 
it is neither flat nor planed to anonymity. 

Superior Accomplishment Awards were 
made during the year to Mary Virginia 
Slaughter, 'Legare H. B. Obear, Harry 
G. Ritchey and Francis Valeo. Miss 
Slaughter planned and most effectively 
executed the conversion of the Library’s 
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shelflist of the classified collections from a 
record on sheets to a record on cards; Mr. 
Obear wound up the affairs of the Cooper- 
ative Acquisitions Project to the eminent 
satisfaction of its constituents and with 
credit to the Library of Congress; Mr. 
Ritchey compiled a comprehensive study 
of labor and housing as a special act in the 
public interest over and beyond the re- 
quirements of his position. Mr. Valeo 
prepared a scholarly report, published 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives under the 
title Communism in China. 

Others who have displayed remarkable 
versatility, aptitudes and  accomplish- 
ments are many; all deserve grateful 
recognition. By way of example it is 
possible to cite the following: 

Seymour Lubetzky, Chief of the Cata- 
log Maintenance Division, who was de- 
tailed for five months to plan and organ- 
ize the Air Information Section of the Air 
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Studies Division. His able work in 
launching this. important activity gave 
further evidence of unusual attainments. 

Vincent L. Eaton, Assistant Chief of the 
Rare Books Division, who was frequently 
impressed to assist in the preparation of 
publications oa a variety of subjects. 
His scholarly virtuosity, gifts of expression, 
and cheerful accommodation to interrup- 
tion, have combined to make him useful 
beyond the dimensions of his regular 
assignment. 

Mary McFarlane, who served with 
notable success as Administrative Assist- 
ant, first in the Air Research Section, 
later in the Air Studies Division office. 
Her abilities in orienting the procedures 
of new activities to the general practices 
of a large establishment were as helpful as 
they were uncommon. 

Ethelyn M. O’Connell, as secretary in 
the Order Division, who materially as- 
sisted in organizing and developing its 
Miss O’Connell’s under- 
skills 


significant factors in the auspicious inau- 


Service Section. 
standing, imagination and were 
guration of that unit. 

Elizabeth L. Tate, Head of the Catalog- 
ing Unit of the Preliminary Cataloging 
Section, who had an active part in effect- 
ing the.Section’s removal to new quarters. 
For that and for her assistance in read- 
justment to new surroundings, Miss Tate 


is particularly to be congratulated. 


Chapter VII 


The Copyright Office 


Copyright Business 


S a result of Public Law 501 which 
A became effective May 27, 1948 and 
which increased copyright fees, 
there was, during the year under review, 
a marked rise in the revenues of the 
Copyright Office. The total revenues 
were $834,738.05, or an increase of 71 
percent over the highest previous year. 
As had been anticipated, the number of 
registrations decreased (15 percent), the 
largest decline being in the categories of 
unpublished music and certain miscella- 
neous Classes. Registrations for books 
increased 5 percent and motion pictures 8 
percent; registrations for periodicals de- 
creased 9 percent and renewals of regis- 
trations 13 percent. Of the 193,236 items 
transferred to the collection of the Library, 
48,320 were books and pamphlets. 


Improvements in the Catalog of Copy- 
right Entries 


Volume 2 of the Third Series of the 
Catalog of Copyright Entries, covering the 
calendar year 1948, was produced with no 
change in plan, but with a number of 
added features designed to improve its 
usefulness. Important among these addi- 
tions was a Classified index in the Published 
Music Catalog, which provides access to 
current productions by medium-of-per- 
formance and broad subject headings. 
The inclusion of brief, objective summaries 
for most motion pictures furnishes a guide 
to the content of films. Brief sections were 
added to the Works of Art and Periodical 
Catalogs, consisting of lists of books on art 
and photography, and lists of new periodi- 
cals published for the first time during the 
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year. Additional indexing features were 
also added to the Works of Art Catalog, 
and to the Map Catalog. 

Public response to these changes has been 
encouraging. Each year more people are 
using the Catalog and recognizing it as 
constituting in effect a national bibliog- 
raphy in each of the fields represented by 
copyright registrations. The Catalog pro- 
vides information as to a number of types 
of writings not available in any other 
publication. 

Producing the Catalog by the most eco- 
nomical process, namely by photographing 
typewritten cards, involves numerous tech- 
nical difficulties. Marked progress was 
made during the year in overcoming these 
and in improving the readability and 
general appearance of the Catalog. 


Consolidation of the Card Catalog Files 


One of the duties of the Copyright Office 
is to supply information concerning copy- 
right claims which have been registered. 
Because of the uncertainty of many en- 
quirers as to when claims were recorded it 
is usually more expeditious to refer to the 
record in the card catalog rather than to 
other sources. The administration of the 
Copyright Office has been aware of the 
multiplicity of its files and the advisa- 
bility of consolidating all entries for a 
given class of material in a single file thus 
increasing their prompt accessibility to 
the public. As early as 1937 plans were 
drawn effecting a reorganization and con- 
solidation of the registration files. Owing 
to lack of personnel and funds, and to an 
increasing workload, the consolidation 
could only be undertaken on a piecemeal 
basis. 
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In 1949, however, some thirty people 
were assigned for the purpose, and they 
reviewed and refiled more than 10,000,000 
cards. In addition more than 50,000 new 
guide cards were inserted. The result will 
be an appreciable reduction in the amount 
of time required to answer enquiries from 
the public. 


The Compliance Section of the Reference 
Division 
A new service of the Copyright Office to 
the public was inaugurated, during fiscal 
1949, in the establishment and successful 
operation of a Compliance Section as a 
part of the Reference Division. The pur- 
pose of this Section-is, through search and 
correspondence, to advise owners and 
agents of owners of copyrights how to per- 
fect their claims, when they have not done 
so, by registering them in the Copyright 
Office, as required by law. 
This service has been profitable, not only 
.to the holders of copyrights, who, having 
registered may thus enforce their rights at 
law, but to the Copyright Office and the 
Library of Congress as well. In eight 
months, the Copyright Office received 
through the Compliance Section fees in 
the amount of $18,014.00. The Library, 
on its part, received books and other 
materials valued at’ $13,023.00. Fees and 
materials together thus totaled $31,357.00, 
which is almost three times the expense 
incurred by the project. Having proved 
itself a practical asset to the Library, how- 
ever, the Section, with additional person- 
nel, proposes to extend its service to other 
fields, including music, maps, motion 
pictures, periodicals, etc., in which there 
would appear to be many published, but 
as yet unregistered claims to copyright. 


Amendment of Copyright Law: Public 
Law &4 


For many years English authors and pub- 
lishers have complained about the ‘“‘manu- 
facturing clause” in the copyright law of 


fl 


the United States. Recently dollar short- 
ages, together with exchange regulations 
in force in many countries, have made it 
extremely difficult for most foreign authors 
to register copyrights in this country. On 
June 3, 1949, Public Law 84, an act 
designed to remedy the situation, became 
law. 

1. The law removes the impediments 
which foreign authors encountered in the 
payment of fees by relieving them of the 
necessity of payment. Before the enact- 
ment of this legislation foreign authors and 
publishers were required to pay a $4 fee 
and to deposit in the Copyright Office one 
copy of their book or other work. The new 
law gives them the option of sending an 
additional copy of the work and a catalog 
card in lieu of payment of the fee. 

This provision will be helpful to Ameri- 
cans as well as to foreigners, because it 
will increase the number of foreign books 
and other works received in the Copyright 
Office. Thus it will make publicly avail- 
able information, otherwise difficult to 
obtain, concerning works published abroad 
that have American copyright. The law 
may also, to some degree, promote the 
gradual attainment of world-wide biblio- 
graphical controls. National libraries 
abroad will doubtless prepare many of the 
catalog cards produced in response to the 
new act, in cooperation with the United 
States Copyright Office. This joint labor 
should go a long way toward standardizing 
American and foreign library techniques. 

The loss of the $4 fee will reduce the 
revenues of the Copyright Office, but 
probably, on balance, will not result in 
loss to the Federal Government. The 
Library of Congress now buys and cata- 
logs each year thousands of foreign works. 
Most, if not all, of the foreign works sent 
to the Copyright Office will be needed by 
the Library for its own collections or for 
its exchange operations. The increase in 
the number of works deposited, and a con- 
sequent reduction in the number which 
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must be purchased, the value of the extra 


copy and the saving of the expense of . 


cataloging should more than offset the 
loss of the fee on the small number of 
deposits made prior to the new act. 

2. Even more important are the changes 
wrought by this act in provisions of the 
copyright law regarding books and period- 
Prior to the 
passage of Public Law 84 a book published 
abroad in the English language had to be 


icals in the English language. 


registered in the United States Copyright — 


Office within sixty days of publication and 
was required to be manufactured in the 
United States within four months there- 
after in order to secure United States 
copyright protection. With a few excep- 
tions no copy manufactured abroad could 
be imported into the United States while 
the American copyright subsisted. 

The effect was to deprive almost all 
works published abroad in the English 
language of American copyright protec- 
tion. During the last few years only a few 
hundred books and periodicals were so 
registered and many less were in fact 
manufactured in this country. 

Public Law 84 allows six months from 
publication abroad within which to regis- 
ter and five years in which to manufacture 
in the United States. It also adds 1,500 to 
the number of copies that may be imported 
under the provisions of the Copyright Act 
without loss of copyright. 

It is expected that the new law will 
increase the number of English books 
reprinted in the United States. The ex- 


tension of the period of five years should 
make it possible for an American pub- 
lisher to determine whether a book is a 
success in England and Canada_ before 
deciding whether to publish it here. The 
right to import 1,500 copies to test the 
American market should greatly assist in 
determining whether the Act will appeal 
to American as well as to British and Cana- 
dian tastes. 
Philippine Proclamations : 

The President of the United States of 
America and the President of the Republic 
of the Philippines issued proclamations on 
October 21, 1948 which extended copy- 
right protection in each country to the 
nationals of the other. The Philippine 


‘copyright law is modeled after the law in 


this country and like it requires registra- 
tion, and that a copyright notice be placed 
in each work. 


China Treaty 


On January 12, 1949 the President of the 
United States proclaimed the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation 
with China. Article [X and the Protocol 
contain provisions relative to copyright. 
The Proclamation of the President quotes 
the reservation and understandings adopt- 
ed by the United States Senate in advising 
and consenting to the ratification of the 
treaty with particular reference to the 
most-favored-nation treatment and trans- 
lations. Translation rights will be inter- 
preted in accordance with the provisions 
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of Article XI of the Treaty as to Commer- 


cial relations signed at Shanghai, October 
8, 1903. 


Outstanding Copyright Cases 


The outstanding court decision of the 
year, as far as international copyright law 
is concerned, is Todamerica Musica Ltda. v. 
Radio Corporation of America, 171 F (2d) 
369 (C. C. A. 2d, 1948). It was an action 
for infringement of the mechanical repro- 
duction rights to the Brazilian tune ‘‘Tico 
Tico.” The plaintiff relied upon the 
Buenos Aires Convention of 1910, to 
which both Brazil and the United States 
are signatories. The court held that 
neither that Convention nor the Presiden- 
tial Proclamation relating thereto specifi- 
cally mentioned mechanical reproduction 
rights and that section 1(e) of the copy- 
right law required a Presidential Procla- 
mation for the enforcement of such rights 
by the owner of a foreign copyright who 
is not domiciled in the United States. 
This decision indicates a need for the es- 
tablishment, by means of Presidential 
Proclamations, of reciprocal relations con- 
cerning mechanical reproduction rights, 
with each of the thirteen member repub- 
lics of the Buenos Aires Convention which 
have previously relied upon it for inter- 
national protection of those rights. 

In the Annual Report for last year 
mention was made of the possibility that 
the Supreme Court would have an oppor- 
tunity to review the holding of the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals that copyright 
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was a divisible, rather than an indivisible 
bundle of rights. In the case of Wode- 
house v. Commissioner, 69 S. Ct. 1120 (1949), 
a majority of the court based its decision 
on the tax question and omitted any dis- 
cussion of the interesting copyright prob- 
lem. The minority noted that the court’s 
decision, by the plain implication of its 
silence, rejected the notion of indivisibility 
of copyright but clung to the conclusion 
which was derived from that concept. 
Thus the validity of the concept of the 
indivisibility of copyright is probably still 
uncertain. 

In Khan v. Leo Feist, Inc., 78 F. Supp. 754 
(D. C. N. Y., 1948) the court threw doubt 
on the rule that it is not a violation of 
copyright to make and sell phonograph 
records of a copyrighted non-dramatic 
song, saying: ““Corcoran v. Montgomery Ward 
GeCo,- Ines ct aly, Gir, 121s 2d) 572: 
is not the law in this Circuit-so far as I am 
advised. I hesitate to believe, for in- 
stance, that the copyright of a book could 
be avoided by reading it over the radio 
to a public audience, instead of printing 
it.’ Cf. Kreymborg v. Durante, 21 U. S. 
PO) 5 5/ols AL Nae ral. OA oe 2 aU) ee 
RIOM248 (Sa Der eyo OA) 

Important monopoly decisions dealing 
with copyright were handed down in 
Alden-Rochelle, Inc. et al. v. American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Publishers et al., 
80 F. Supp. 900 (D. C. N. Y., 1948) and 
M. Witmark & Sons v. Jensen et al., 80 F. 
Supp. 843 (D. C. Minn., 1948). 
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NUMBER OF ARTICLES DEPOSITED DURING THE FISCAL YEARS 1945 TO 1949, INCLUSIVE 


Class Subject matter of copyright 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 
A Books: - 
(a) Printed in the United States: 
Books*proper.vscssee conser eee 20, 508 | 19,572 | 19,806 | 15, 358 13, 924 
Pamphlets; leaflets; ets 5.5 --.- 67, 854 | 71,594 | 69, 880 | 61, 108 555872 
Contributions to newspapers and 
penodicalsasnc ere ere 3, 815 5,963 | 4,410 |] 5,504 4, 878 
PLotal sesteters ek ee eng ee 92,177 | 97,129 | 94,096 | 81,970 | 74, 674 
(b) Printed abroad in a foreign language.| 2,644 | 2,545 3, 970 3, 660 Ait 
(c) English books registered for ad in- 
tetim Copyiieght tas aie, ae eee 595 683 713 610 655 
otal nase ia, smckeneers ete 95,416 |100, 357 | 98,779 | 86,240 | 75, 442 
B Periodicalsawcarcancss a ee ere re a nee 108, 374 |119, 398 |116, 680 | 96,578 | 91, 526 
Cc Mectumessisermonsg! etc ymeres teat cee 1, 036 1, 263 972 Tet!) 1.4177 
D Dramatic or dramatico-musical compositions.| 5, 720 6, 659 7, 056 5, 877 5 SZ 
E Musicalicompositions sss see aresn aac nereaeiee 58, 087 | 85, 359 | 79, 428 | 72, 824 67, 173 
F Maps es cect eee Te ee eens 4,627 | 2,855 SbyAalls 25 Sete 1, 709 
G Works of art, models or designs............ 4, 349 5055 5, 454 3, 938 PESOS 2 
H_ | Reproductions of works of art.............. 469 609 | 1,064 596 341 
I Drawings or plastic works of a scientific or 
technicaluchalractehae eke eee tea 1, 603 PA EXEXS) 3, 014 Zeon) 22047; 
q Photopraphs ats. accascse eRe eee eee 1, 891 279455 t2, 82min 2 2005 1G Vs 
KK | Prints, labels and pictorial illustrations...... 35,577 | 34,563 | 31, 848 | 26, 344 19, 780 
&K 
L Motionspicture photoplayswin cri) one 1, 330 1254 urs 12a e545 228 
M_ | Motion pictures not photoplays............ 2a 1,914 | 2,741 2, 440 PAS NPA 
AL Ota. fia in errs cys he ones enone 320, 590 |364, 567 |354, 856 |305, 049 | 272,092 


GROSS RECEIPTS, ETC., SINCE JULY I, 1897 


Since July 1, 1897, the date of organization of the Copyright Office, the total registrations have been 
7,457,073 and the total receipts for fees $10,704,950.95. The figures, year by year, appear in the following 


table: 


STATEMENT OF GROSS CASH RECEIPTS, YEARLY FEES, NUMBERS OF REGISTRATIONS ETC., FOR 
51 FISCAL YEARS 


é vo arly fees Number of Increases in Decreases 
Year Gross receipts hed registra- registra- in regis- 
appue tions tions trations 

1S 9708 ear natin Maas ere ae $61, 099. 56 $55, 926. 50 TS, DAG loge. eck ater. ee | clea on tee 
1898-9 0s a acre tase mbes ae 64, 185. 65 58, 267. 00 80, 968 5, 423 2 teria cgi 
TS99 190 OM ep etn ay sae enna TAS OF 2503 65, 206. 00 94, 798 13583 OMe Racmerceste 
TIOOSTS 01M eee soe sea ares see 69, 525. 25 63, 687. 50 9243 5iloilenne, seaeeinees 2, 447 
LOO Oe rw ca matecwibatacen Serie slo. 68, 405. 08 64, 687. 00 92, 978 OQ iaudesete lee oe 
1902 3s at centa ae eatcs ose ile 533e91 68, 874. 50 97,979 BriOO 1 ahem. aren ekats 
1903-3454 lh ceteris Tas 2023895 72, 629. 00 103, 130 Aa es Wad WR eg a hc 
190455 resend aa micas 80, 440. 56 78, 058. 00 113, 374 10,244: 4a 
1905-6 .hcene eerie 82, 610. 92 80, 198. 00 117, 704 4 S30 IM aera 
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STATEMENT OF GROSS CASH RECEIPTS, YEARLY FEES, NUMBERS OF REGISTRATIONS ETC., FOR 
51 FISCAL YEARS—Continued 


Year 


GPE Sea) oon te pean wen aa pare 
TO D5—2 Orne cies eeu tonta titis 
1D ZO S27 mentee os. cacames Sie 3 
USP EPA ey eros boats eran aA 


ND AAAS Ppa t yoy sists oe a tuoi 
TUG Here MS ty Ss ee hace ee 
HOA OA: Gmruncia eats camsttsthenter: stele 
OA 4 Sem bive torisw es Shouts, hers 
NAB AO Biren nm evict icnevans lh 5 tei 


: Yearly fees Number of |Increases in| Decreases 
Gross receipts Fea registra- registra- in regis- 
pie tions tions trations 

87, 384. 31 84, 685. 00 123, 829 Op iMalisc cogs aoee 
85, 042. 03 82, 387. 50 TOE TA De [retetecusitsr toasiices 4, 087 
87, 085. 53 83, 816. 75 120, 131 D8 Oe nak ese sparamerts 
113, 662. 83 104, 644. 95 TOON Oa Mi ees cet + PtODy 
113, 661. 52 TOD ISOS L598 GTZ Sy nsye dale ae 
120, 149. 51 116, 685. 05 120, 931 RWS Esl labi mon Gate 
118, 968. 26 114, 980. 60 ULNA OS Aires cies 1, 436 
122, 636. 92 1205219525 123, 154 SAO el o.ot.9% aac 
115, 594, 55 Ie 225715 DSS IO SS se was aent 7,961 
115, 663. 42 112, 986. 85 115, 967 TA A es Sst en etre 
113, 808. 51 110, 077. 40 A AREAS Sas | etenrccearercr shor: 4, 529 
109, 105. 87 106, 352. 40 LOG SIZ 5% Meaceonces itis: 4,710 
117, 518. 96 113, 118. 00 113, 003 GR 2iS so ae ee 
1S 2 OVA OT 126, 492. 25 126, 562 TS CODON totes ee aes 
53 a oho RG Yo) 134, 516. 15 135, 280 SyeAL Gitte owatd ee wees 
145, 398. 26 138, 516. 15 138, 633 Soo later reates radio 
153, 923. 62 149, 297. 00 148, 946 LORS TBS twee ole 
167, 705. 98 162, 544. 90 162, 694 L337 AS Raa ces orm 
TS SHG 166, 909. 55 165, 848 D5 AD 4e lersen atu oeotan- 
185, 038. 29 178, 307. 20 177, 635 AMPs eetoe on x 
19937 5..16 184, 727. 60 184, 000 6 DOD allen & cotcaerea® 
201, 054. 49 195, 167. 65 193, 914 OES SRW cco eid 
S225 OnOe 308, 993. 80 LG TOS 9 Ure: ase cgt 31, 955 
336, 980. 75 327, 629. 90 IPA, IS NOSSO S)s Ite -wcuseve te 
312, 865. 41 309, 414. 30 LOS G4 2M ares) Sere ntesices 8, 150 
284, 719. 20 280, 964. 90 USI e7S Sa oe rarest 12, 907 
254, 754. 69 250, 995. 30 Sais Ax alls Toi ots hacia 14, 311 
258, 829. 53 Za NG BM) 139% O47, G2 3:0 ere emer 
269, 348. 81 259, 881. 70 142, 031 SZ LOS 4 Ol attracts 
293, 149. 82 285, 206. 90 156, 962 LZ ISN Balleuiats aeqaco' oie 
2 ION OA: 280, 541. 40 V5 ASAD Anil hee ccttesars oes 2, 538 
326, 326. 67 298, 799. 60 166, 248 VAS SZA lh carne tek 
330, 466. 37 306, 764. 40 7S, 135 6, O87 el acinar weaces 
341, 061. 35 320, 082. 90 176, 997 Ds SO2 AN Reeser cates 
347, 125. 35 347, 430. 60 180, 647 SHODO esi cnekbete cet 
376, 906. 63 351, 158. 10 182, 232 TOS 5s eee 
324, 300. 99 306, 836. 70 IU) TAI WS aoe be Gncos 21, 443 
333, 270. 24 319, 466. 30 169, 269 8 AB O einer cee state? 
367, 402. 04 338, 812. 90 178, 848 DDT De SSR rece at 
405, 740. 58 379, 738. 00 202, 144 23529 Oval Menderes ysis Je 
471, 119. 41 442, 626. 10 230, 215 Pr SOE istic cacy os 
525, 510. 25 487, 475. 20 238, 121 Tee Neen io ook 
889, 105. 92 834, 738. 05 2 OIE O O lm eeeemncsyset pe 36, 931 
PASO, te: HUG), TAO EXO OS) 4h TO GING WS) Insc o be Go calleod sana: 


ee  —————— 
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REGISTRATION BY SUBJECT MATTER CLASSES FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1945 TO 1949, INCLUSIVE 


Class Subject matter of copyright 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 
A | Books: 
(a) Printed in the United States: : athe 
BOOKS pLOpel ean ere 10, 254 9, 786 9903 75 OTD 6, 962 
Pamphlets; leatiets;,etos.. slime oo, O29) ay, WS 34, 940 30, 554 PISIXG 
Contributions to newspapers , 
andsperiodicals syne rae 4, 140 52963 4, 400 5, 504 4, 856 
otal ane ak ae ern 48,323 | 51,546 | 49,243 | 43,737 | 39,754 
(b) Printed abroad in a foreign . 
lan SVia ger. eee ely eee 2, 644 Paes xa 35970 $513 111 
(c) English books registered for ad 
Matern COP Yd Skits. area nee 595 683 712 610 679 
ELotal*ctchaseete aes wie hs NOL 54,774 bo, 25 47,860 | 40, 544 
B Periodicals (muimibens) sacle erate ce 54, 163 59, 699 58, 340 | 48, 289 45, 763 
Ec Lectures, sermons, addresses:............ 1, 036 WAGE 972 dat 29) Lelie 
D_ | Dramatic or dramatico-musical compo- 
SItIOMS carers ti oeie eee eS BS 6, 128 6, 456 5556 4,714 
Ema le Niusicalyconapositions ian iene ANe\ AMO) Il A BN) 68, 709 63, 367 575835 
Beat: Maps Ses ao orn cate eee ae 2, 314 1, 456 WS) 1, 304 857 
G_ | Works of art, models, or designs......... 3, 281 5933 4,044 | 33 094 oi 
H | Reproductions of works of art........... 29) 309 540 317 186 
I Drawings or plastic works of a scientific 
onitechnicalcharactenmuc skeet arene 1, 063 1, 619 2, 147 LT Tae 1, 554 
Al Photog aphssie wea eee ee eee 1, 134 1, 844 1, 838 Io2 53 
KK | Commercial prints and labels........... T3233 les OD Org 9, 674 7,975 7, 403 
K_ | Prints and pictorial illustrations......... 4, 358 6, 686 6, 506 | 5, 384 2, 634 
L_ | Motion picture photoplays........... oe 667 632 666 774 615 
M | Motion pictures not photoplays......... 1, 096 999 1, 418 1, 250 1,120 
RR | Renewals of commercial prints and labels.|......... 20 21 33 30 
Reis Renewalscor allvothemclassesmawy sane: L35675 15, 796 13, 180 12, 483 Elpesayh 
“LO baller eka ont re a one aecar tree ee 201,-190 | 238, 121%) 230, 215: | 202; 144°). 1783848 
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SUMMARY OF COPYRIGHT BUSINESS, FISCAL YEAR 1949 


Balanceton hand\yipulye ly WOAS ee. sane ela Aen e ts emer nha tia eke ate a tkets oc tates oe SSI XO), SIS) 

GRO RAGS YOU WVU Ie GUSH Neier | fteave eID eet OINNe TaD Ge Bio o nitiny nie o aeosbio are oo dit setts f 889, 105. 92 
MPO Lal stonbeeaccOUNTCC LO Ios emt ra ies See PPA Sse AER Eve aac eet PLS te a ae et IOZ68475231 

IRVESIU RKC LSC ek! As cam Bailes: Boge nS crete a ANRER eee Rr eM nae aria”. twa Aaa $38, 859. 51 

Gheckaretuinedeunipal dateg renin: crate Fe honored cated o/c een Sepa eis 2, 102. 00 

De posite casnearn came est meena ects rt seek iho taps: Se ere eee ieee ene Ren Tree 824, 584. 75 


Balance carried over to July 1, 1949: 
Fees earned in June 1949 but not deposited until July 


LAO eer N NOY ewe ewe cy We rid pitrehire sve dauariting wad $68, 397. 00 
Winkinishecsltisinesstpalamces aie eyecare as sient icheuesose ne 15, 280. 00 
Meposibyaccounts: balance erm iia mersetcessen le seapaise eae es oid 771, 252505 


oe tO 929805 
1 0264 Sd 


RievistratonsnOmpuntceanGelabelsiete.u eiue}-ccuslon saath ae oe ed 13, 233 at 6. 00 79, 398. 00 
TNE CISthALLONSEFO ly PMO MS INCE WOLKS Misia Sashes sic. c.8 weroco/ scons syalegs oho 130, 799 at 4.00 523, 196. 00 
Re pIS LL AMOMSMOLNPU OLISHEC BWOLKSramrome yee sis «rn weila casio que amt 2) gueteeny ate 208 at 2. 00 416. 00 
Ne siStia Ons Oru Ob lished awWOnkSPr tink s\n spc ee snl. sedul see 43,236 at 4.00 172, 944. 00 
INGristiali One Osu UD UStiC aW.OUkstite a. cela sc sols wna see ne 39 at 1. 00 39. 00 
ING CIS trALLON ROM NEMe Walls ameter: Winter teh sac wo BeSieng- a5 Was % Shere weno een eels eee 13, 640 at 2. 00 27, 280. 00 
PRE CIS UAL LOMetO ght CW lS meaner is cee, HSE eae saciencl'< in cieuclicrb. au’ eevee eeoummesee 35 at 1. 00 35. 00 
MRotalenunaner OMmegistnaclOnstm tan acs ease eta ahe me oe ee nat 201, 190 
Ee Cool OTERECISEL ALOIS este mRNA NE CoN Ves, S ig isos emit ov ar op adhchs. tt bv donor sipen ae eg PEM Metin blanche tot ele 803, 308. 00 
Pe HeesHomrecording ass @MMACMtS mre EAnue cusps ee an). vd wwe luni teat, Horo ol $15, 384. 30 
ecesMonmincexinoutnansterceoimMnOprmletOnsMlpy: ws ain is «lot tsi anus eee oe By Oteise 1 
HC CoMLOETIOUICESEOMUSCIO Ke CONGE Clinata cas havhc char. 5.5 fiiciey Shs. 0 ust nce Sete nce ghee as 2, 136. 00 
GCSB OUEC CUBLITC Ca OC UlIMenUS amr wer h fe alesis a tus dak Reece eee adish ie tu dna Vey Sea eo 1, 976. 00 
REESE ORBCOANe CSAIL AC CHOMP RMT hel so Ste alloca Baten alee anes ee oe ate 6, 345. 00 
eae 31, 430.05 
BRO AELCESTC AGING CARNES Sn hia cease cance hss tye NEL eine Pane Ee TUE erie 834, 738. 05 


Respectfully submitted, 
: SAM Bass WARNER 
Register of Copyrights 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
July 27, 1949 
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Appendix I. Appendices to Information Bulletins 


(June 29, 1948—June 6, 1949) 


1948 

June 29-Fuly 5. The 67th Annual Conference of 
the American Library Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 13-19, 1948. A Summary 
of Impressions by Various Members of the 
Staff. (Edited by_V. W. C.) 10 p. 

July 13-19. Summaries of Annual Reports: I. 
(Prepared by Verner W. Clapp.) Miultilithed. 
4p. 

July 20-26. Summaries of Annual Reports: II. 
(Prepared by Marlene Wright and Verner W. 
Clapp.) Miultilithed. 10 p. 

July 27—August 2. Summaries of Annual Reports: 
III. (Prepared by Verner W. Clapp.) Miulti- 
lithed. 10 p. 

August 3-9. Summaries of Annual Reports: IV. 
(Prepared by Verner W. Clapp.) Multilithed. 
Wey 

August 70-16. Summaries of Annual Reports: V. 
(Prepared by Marlene Wright and Verner W. 
Clapp.) Miultilithed. 9 p. 

August. 77-23. Summaries of Annual Reports: 
VI. (Prepared by Verner W. Clapp and 
Marlene Wright.) Multilithed. 12 p. 

August 24-30. Summaries of Annual Reports: 
VII. (Prepared by Verner W. Clapp and 
Marlene Wright.) Miultilithed. 10 p. 

August 31—September 6. Summaries of Annual 
Reports: VIII. (Prepared by Verner W. Clapp 
and Marlene Wright.) Multilithed. 7 p. 

September 7-13. Summaries of -Annual Reports: 
IX. (Prepared by Verner W. Clapp and Mar- 
lene Wright.) Miultilithed. 9 p. 


September 27-27. Announcement. Sale of Near- 
Print Publications [by Card Division, Library 
of Congress]. 2 p. 

October 26—November 7. Letter to the Secretary of 
State from the Chairman of the United States 
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Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, 
October 19, 1948. (For the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, by 
Harvie Branscomb, Chairman.) Miultilithed. 
SUD: 

November 9-15. Important Documents of the 
Fifth Meeting of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, held at Boston, 
Massachusetts, September 27-29, 1948. Table 
of Contents: I. Text of Resolutions; II. Re- 
ports of Section Meetings; III. Reports of 
General Section Meetings; Annexes 1-9. 
(Bracketed material supplied by editor.) Mul- 
tilithed. 59 p. 

November 16-22. Mr. Ellsworth’s Report [on the 
National Union Catalog]. Multilithed. 13 p. 


1949 

January 18-24. (A supplement to the material 
which appeared as an Appendix to the Jnforma- 
tion Bulletin, November 9-15, 1948.) Miulti- 
iithedep slap. 

January 25-31. Notes on the Midwinter Meeting 
of the American Library Association, January 
20-23, 1949. 

Round up of reports by Miss Morsch and 
Messrs. Angell, Cronin, Dunlap, Keller, Lacy 
and Wagman (all LC), Miss Nora Beust (U. 
S. Office of Education), and Miss Viola 
Mauseth (ALA Washington Office). (Edited 
by V. W. Clapp.) 

Résumé of the Minutes of the Joint Meeting 
of the ALA International Relations Board and 
the Federal Relations Committee, January 21, 
1949. 1:00 p. m. Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. Miultilithed, 16 p. 

February 8-14. Supply of Library of Congress 
Catalog Cards to Research Centers, February 
8, 1949. Multilithed. 2 p. 
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March 22-28. United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. Libraries Di- 
vision Activities 1949. A summary of action in 
fulfilment of the Third General Conference 
Resolution. Multilithed. 11 p. 

April 12-18. The Acquisitions of Japanese Publi- 
cations. (By Edwin G. Beal, Jr.) Miultilithed. 
Dolo: 

List of Near-Print Publications available for 
sale by the Card Division until supply is ex- 


hausted. Orders should be addressed to Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. Multilithed.” p. 4-6. 

April 26-May 2.. Processing Department Memo- 
randum No. 60. Changes in Descriptive 
Cataloging Procedures. Multilithed. 5 p. : 

May 31—JFune 6. UNESCO-IFLA Summer 
School. (By David C. Mearns.) Miultilithed. 
Tp. 


Appendix II. Statistics of Reader and Reference Service’ 
CIRCULATION OF MATERIALS AND RESPONSE TO REFERENCE INQUIRIES, FISCAL YEAR 1949 


nN PPR TR oP A RM CC) RM a 7 2 A eR a 


Matesal iaduent ios. iwe Reference and loan requests received Bibliographies gay hee Articles prepared for Special reference studies 
by telephone prepared Items spondence publication or reports 
Ma einen rs Remar eS er RA Sees ee Refer- Trans- yale 
Readers Readers| ence lations Ph r z 

served | Inside the buildings aided | confer- prepared) 4 olin Refer- Refer- 

ear petal i A eOutsIde CG ences | y Num- | Num- | (pages) up’ | Indi- | Form N Num- | ence- | Num- | ence- 
the | Congress babii. Other | Total be ™- | ber of | ber of pear vidual | letter eae ber of | research Bet ber of | research 

Other | buildings se 33 ages | entries ivision | replies | replies ! pages | hours a pages hours 

Volumes ; pag' P : 2 
units required required 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT: 
Aeronautics Division. .............- 1, 649 BiiG2OuN sis he asaya. 2 456 74 905 686 | 1,665 | 1,279 337 82 329 | 4,086 37 386 165 - 5 127 246 2 25 33 
European Affairs Division 3... 22... 6 |e. cee fe cee ee tele tee ede eee ees 57 245 226 BIB faainare My 455 6 295 668 5 5 Ki. Jag Noe pp 2 287 DIOS: Scie As aed adie ke se 
General Reference and Bibliography 
Petar; = = tats b- ia. oases Nace ee see P54 225-20) S307 He syotter thd 722 | 9,740 | 19,395 | 29, 857 |265, 118 3, 549 40 451 Vente 21 aa a aS 5,354] 3,116 6 157 460 32 85 224 
Hispanic Foundation............-. 3, 241 PPBOTD Ven ae 22, 609 65 486 541 1, 092 789 248 122 485 4,475 52 (nae ss 322 5 19 26 753A EARS ee Re ee 
Baar PeryrsiOn sos cal tho cee See ee + wile Dare een Hea eels erat eps, Mie tis 167, 498 | 13, 478 5, 194 2, 866. Ble SSB Me ee 1 Me Rca sells, for arte «| ane teteaaMana tls roe ARMs COLORS lot's naif 173 333 168 {i 0s cst] fy Shale. Wid eile hae selek alts cece tee 
Manuscripts Division............--- 4 BSE Re anes ore 37, 492 STA FY felt | 72 369 441 9, 534 4 Pt Wea: 1 4 58 1 | 56, 839 83 3aner ae 22 544 693 40 149 301 
Maps Division 2.2 inisee 265 8 od oo 4, 004 10, 942 | 65, 460 | ? 2,190 329 840 1, 858 3, 027 7, 881 34 2 506 3, 065 25 T2514 586 5 21 184 1,.162 005. Sees eae ag Oe ee 
Mute Divgmion oui. 5-62 ys 5 +18 =» 16, 482 AS OUSLY G tacest. B Sy 4D Qh = 1d 2)= oe nae 16, 880 | 16, 880 7131 4, 652 6 7 53 1 1,353. 2, 438 | 21, 984 2 26 220 1s .). Shas bonne > Ol eels ee 
Orientalia Divisions =. -../.\2=- + .65-" 6, 316 24, 521 8, 888 | 2 1,502 64 2, 041 3, 861 5, 966 4, 849 1.729 92 237 eer 519 230 54 Gre che Oe 39 116 217 8 166 271 
Prints and Photographs Division..... 1, 802 1, 578 DAS Tia. eta. 61 326 1, 318 1, 705 1, 380 DTA Lee e's leis aes s: eels Wikies 9 aAerdl Me are = 11, 470 779 49 2 19 45 Ninh cue. chee cite tam hive ee 
Rare Books Division. ...........-.- 7, 161 ZB ERG) ste etacra les yas! Calbterstetern ss: «|< 05 eae 973 973 1, 287 638 7 13 25S sara. ees 1, 413 50 faieeiige see 6 186 379 3 57 96 
Microfilm Reading Room........| 1,992 2, 499 2, 726 2231 2 20 441 463 246 TO: Netibg ei a)e saitlaear sh ote cad Ree amte uae Liebe ar ehe emata 1, 824 BO bsbrka s+ sa feesa'e’s « LetinQige SMG atesed $A pin + SACRA eee iein Lee ae 
Scienee Division: Si asides. gare pM Fd i le? hap Bee aa 1 DRA): 10) als aera ae 4, TOSMER . cs: 4,155 1, 385 348 117 | 1, 206 6, 148 7 869 811 1, 602 11 295 1, 126 2 29 520 
Seria e ed VISION. oo fok ot. i>. = in haley’ ($163,639 87, 944 |428, 833 |? 24, 106 3, 680 8, 878 7,903 | 20, 461 | 92, 993 2, 288 49 270 2, 244 48 2,511 1, 358 LAT PF e <a oe Sen Topas bio] Wabiaie eae aoe ne ee aS ee 
Stack and Reader Division.......... 4580,102 OSG SOL ieee sesso 2131. 264 Vices eisai | cee AR UMMMS oo oo epoca MUR aT UPR: gis BOM TM) MA © Ru lace iat INS eats Te oye filles giabla in nf aie wiaGe mine | goer” » orile pibtn eieemiaonis sini Bele lates pinisie ts eee see ae 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERV- 

TOE Boe SoM. Sb. Pate ae ate ole 3,992 15) 270 ee sees 16,100 | 24,270 816 659 | 25, 745 3; 992 (°) (®) (5) (5) YA jes) (°) 35/52 Price en 96 | 2,810 () 1, 646 | 11,522 ‘@)) 
LAW: LIBRARY |. 3.2 fects. tr ss Pate 70, 186 DET OALO? Rremaia elas 2 8,909 7, 020 6,599 5,057 | 18, 676 | 74, 489 4, 666 27 76 837 430 3, 087 606 TE Ate eel Pee ey 28 398 545 
PROCESSING DEPARTMENT........ 64 145 1 Re 18 | 2,169 | 2,274 | 4, 461 1, 454 196 52 255 | 3,028 40 49 |> 1837'S, GOA. : abd ake fs Se aie) inte esse ciaYe feta als Src Sa 
DIVISION FOR THE BLIND........ BS Bea: Gomkates 49, 973 8 25 2, 641 2, 674 39 15 55 84 1, 805) Pex, Sica nettle. al sre 149 FFE ES, lets SSeS occ ae pele digtelle & otaies Ee een ate om 

Total for fiscal year 1949......... 866, 669 |1,574, 959 |567, 694 |239, 188 | 49,848 | 42,511 | 67,948 /160, 307 473, 846 | 20, 469 638 | 4,218 | 41, 734 3, 723 | 81,460 | 20, 264 | 30, 746 229 | 4,777 | 55, 541 | 1, 762 51,990 
2, 142, 653 i 
Comparative totals: 
9948 SO. os ie wee ee 878, 362 2, 081, 483 218, 141 | 57,603 | 41,645 | 72,125 |171, 373 |452, 613 | 21, 450 654 | 2,652 | 28, 266 4,079 |146, 496 | 20, 223 DAT 4S. Ce eee] wits 01s 54> arsine, 8 8 ove ae ane ike = bere Ree lata 
BOATS Se a Moe a re are 823, 434 71,971, 419 211, 024 | 43,581 | 35, 341 | 65,339 |144, 261 |389, 442 | 15, 698 535 | 3,502 | 28, 823 2,844 | 57,707 | 17, 695 SR ees ee ON a Ae ae | ee) bee eri PP Sy 
1 This statement covers major reference and circulation services, only; many staff hours were required for acquisitions and 5 No precise figures available. 
processing work. ‘ * Plus 1,500 registered borrowers (readers at home) to whom 17,457 loans were made. 
2 Included in the Loan Division figure, except for 5,182 units charged by Law Library in the Capitol. ? For valid comparison, the figure for units of material serviced by the Prints and Photographs Division for 1946-47, and 
3 The European Affairs Division was established Sept. 10, 1948, by General Order 1382. hence that year’s grand total for volumes and units issued for use inside the buildings, has been adjusted to the unit basis 
4 Readers in the Main Reading Room and the Periodicals Reading Room are computed. An actual count is not feasible established for the Division in fiscal 1948. 


due to several entrances to the rooms and because of a substantial amount of reader self-service especially in the Periodicals 


Reading Room. 
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Appendix III. List of Publications, Fiscal Year 1949 


A. PRINTED PUBLICATIONS ! 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1948. 1949. 199 p. 
Cloth $1.75. (5,000 copies) 


Centennial of the Oregon Territory Exhibition September 
11, 1948— January 11, 1949. 1948. 76 p. 
Paper 65 cents. (1,500 copies) 


Centennial of the Territory of Minnesota Exhibition 
March 5, 1949—Fune 15, 1949. 1949. 74 p. 
Paper 50 cents. (1,500 copies) 


The Constitution of the United States together with An 
Account of Its Travels since September 17, 1787. 
Compiled by David C. Mearns and Verner W. 
Clapp. 4th Ed. (unrevised). 1948. 44 p. 
Paper 15 cents. (5,000 copies) 


An Exhibition Commemorating the Settlement of Georgia, 
1733-1948. Library of Congress, February 
14-May 12, 1948. 1948. 92 p. Paper 60 

(1,500 copies) 

How Can UNESCO Contribute to Peace? A State- 
ment by Archibald MacLeish Before the Fifth 
Meeting of the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, September 29, 1948, at 
Boston, Mass. 1948. 4p. Free. (5,000 copies) 


Library of Congress |Procedures|. Reprinted from the 
Federal Register, Vol. 13, no. 249, December 23, 
1948. 4p. Free. (2,000 copies) 


The Nekcsei-Lipocz Bible. A Fourteenth Century 
Manuscript from Hungary in the Library of 
Congress. Ms. Pre-Accession 1. 1949. 99 p. 
Cloth $24.00. (600 copies) 


cents. 


AERONAUTICS DIVISION 


Aviation History, 1903 to 1960. An Address by Fohn 
K. Northrop with Introductory Remarks by S. Paul 
Johnston. 1948. 31 p. Free. (4,750 copies) 

The Evonomic Consequences of Air Power, An Address 
by F. Carlton Ward, Fr., with Introductory Remarks 
bye tinier polio Lvanse IAD. Ol at Dy i ree. 
(14,450 copies) 


1 All priced publications are for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., unless otherwise indicated, 


CATALOG MAINTENANCE DIVISION 


Cumulative Catalog of Library of Congress Printed 
Cards» July, August, October, November, 
1948. January, February, April, May, 1949. 
8 monthly issues. April—June, July-September, 
1948, January—March, 1949. 3 quarterly issues. 
$100.00 per year, including 8 monthly issues, 
3 quarterly issues and an annual cumulation, 
$50.00 per year for monthlies and quarterlies, 
$65.00 for annual issues. (800 copies each issue) 

Annual Issue. 3 vols. 3058 p. 1948. 

(1,250 copies) 


CENSUS LIBRARY PROJECT 


National Censuses and Vital Statistics in Europe, 
1940-1948. Supplement. An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Prepared by Henry J. Dubester. 1948. 
48 p. Paper 15 cents. (250 copies) 


COPYRIGHT OFFICE 


Annual Report of the Register of Copyrights for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1947. 1948. 10 p. 
Free. (600 copies) 

Ending June 30, 1948. 
Free. (600 copies) 

Catalog of Copyright Entries. Third Series. Volume 23 

Part 1A, nos. 1—2. Books. January~December 
1948. 483 p. (600 copies) 

Part 1B, nos. 1-2. Pamphlets, Serials, and Con- 
tributions to Periodicals. January—December 
1948. 676 p. (700 copies) 

Part 2, nos. 1-2. Periodicals. January-Decem- 
ber 1948. 280 p. (400 copies) 

Part 3—4, nos. 1-2. Dramas and Works Prepared 
for Oral Delivery. January—December 1948. 
211 p. (400 copies) 

Part 5A, nos. 1-2. Published Music. January— 
December 1948. 715 p. (1,700 copies) 

Part 5B, nos. 1-2. Unpublished Music. Janu- 
ary—December 1948. 488 p. (700 copies) 


19489" dep: 


2 Subscription to be sent to the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

3 Annual subscription price for the complete yearly 
Catalog of Copyright Entries is $20.00 payable to the 
Register of Copyrights, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Part 6, nos. 1-2. Maps. January—December 
_ 1948. 58 p. (800 copies) 

Parts 7-11A, nos. 1-2. Works of Art, Reproduc- 
tions of Works of Art, Etc. January—Decem- 
ber 1948. 240 p. (700 copies) 

Part 11B;, nos. 1—2. Commercial Prints and 
Labels. January—December 1948. 175 p. (400 
copies) 

Parts 12-13, nos. 1—2. Motion Pictures. 
uary—December 1948. 96p. (700 copies) 

Part 14A, nos. 1-2. Renewal Registrations—— 
Literature, Art, Film. January—December 
1948. 102 p. (400 copies) 

Part 14B, nos. 1-2. Renewal Registrations—— 
Music. January—December 1948. 179 p. 
(500 copies) 

Copyright Law of the United States of America. 
Bulletin No. 14. 1948. 40 p. Paper 15 cents. 
(1,000 copies) 


Jan- 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING DIVISION 


Final Report on the Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in 
the Library of Congress. Adopted at the Annual 
Business Meeting of the American Library 
Association’s Division of Cataloging and 
Classification at the Atlantic City Conference, 
June 16, 1948. 1948. 34 p. Free. (12,000 
copies) 


DIVISION FOR THE ADULT BLIND 


Catalog of Talking Books for the Blind, 1934-1948. 
Compiled by Division for the Blind, Library of 
Congress. 1948. 186 p. Distributed to the 
Regional Libraries for the Blind throughout 
the United States by the Library of Congress. 
(35,000 copies) 


HISPANIC FOUNDATION 


A Guide to the Art of Latin America. Edited by 
Robert C. Smith and Elizabeth Wilder. 1948. 
480 p. Paper $1.50. Latin American Series 
No. 21. (100 copies cloth, 900 copies paper) 

A Guide to the Official Publications of the Other 
American Republics. II, Brazil. Compiled by 
John De Noia. 1948. 223 p. Paper 40 cents. 
Latin American Series No. 35. (100 copies 
cloth, 900 copies paper) 

XVII. Peru. Compiled by John De 

1948. 90 p. Paper 25 cents. Latin 

(100 copies cloth, 


Noia. 
American Series No. 36. 
900 copies paper) 

XVIII. Uruguay. Compiled by John 
De Noia and Glenda Crerenna. 1948. 88 p. 
Paper 25 cents. Latin American Series No. 37. 
(100 copies cloth, 900 copies paper.) 
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. XIX. Venezuela. Compiled by Otto Neu- 
burger. 1948. 59 p. Paper 15 cents. Latin 
American Series No. 34. (100 copies cloth, 
900 copies paper) 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


Digest of Public General Bills with Index. 80th 
Congress, 2d session, No. 6.1948. 152 p. No.7, 
Final Issue 1948. 207 p. $2.00 per session 
subscription. (1,500 copies each issue) 

81st Congress, 1st session. No. 1, 1949. 

192" pase No. 2519495379) town INOW 04 ae 

462 p. $2.00 per session subscription. (1,500 

copies each issue) 


MUSIC DIVISION 


Early Music Books in the Rare Books Diviston of the 
Library of Congress. By Frederick R. Goff. 
Reprinted from Notes, the quarterly journal of 
the Music Library Association. December 
1948. 16 p. Free. (1,000 copies) 

Folk Music of the United States and Latin America! 
Combined Catalog of Phonograph Records, 
1948. 47 p. Paper 10 cents. (10,000 copies) 

On the Meaning of Music. A lecture delivered by 
Glen Haydon, Professor of Music, University 
of North Carolina in the Coolidge Auditorium 
of the Library of Congress, November 28, 1947. 
1948. 26 p. Free. (3,000 copies) 

Twentieth Century Poetry in English 
rary Recordings of the Poets Reading their 
Own Poems * * *. 1949. Leaflets. (750 
copies for each album) 


Contempo- 


———.4 Catalog of Phonograph Records. 1949. 


12 p. Paper 5 cents. (10,000 copies) 


ORIENTALIA DIVISION 


Bibliography of Periodical Literature on the Near and 
Middle East. Prepared: by the Near East Sec- 
tion. Nos. 7-10. 1948-1949. Reprinted from 
The Middle East Journal, Vol. 2, nos. 3-4, Vol. 3, 
nos. 1-2. Available to depository libraries. 
(500 copies) 


PERSONNEL DIVISION 


Representative Positions in the Library of Congress. 
1948. 576 p. Paper $3.00. (1,000 copies) 


4 Obtainable upon remittance of this amount, only 
from the Recording Laboratory, Division of Music, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


APPENDICES 


PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS DIVISION 


Catalog of the Seventh National Exhibition of Prints 
Made During the Current Year, Held at the Library 
of Congress May 7, to August 7, 1949. 1949. 
23 p. Free. (1,500 copies) 


PROCESSING DEPARTMENT 


Cataloging Service.> Bulletins 18-20. 1948-1949. 
(Free of charge to subscribers to the Card Dis- 
tribution Service). (12,000 copies each issue) 

Monthly Checklist of State Publications. Vol. 39, nos. 
7-12 (July-December 1948) and Vol. 40, nos. 
1-6 (January-June 1949). 1948-1949. 15 
cents per copy, $1.50 per year, domestic; $2.25 
per year, to foreign countries that do not extend 
the franking privilege. (800 copies each issue) 


Index, 1945 (Vol. 36). 15 cents per 

copy. (800 copies) 

Index, 1946 (Vol. 37). 15 cents per 

copy. (800 copies) 

Index, 1948 (Vol. 39). 15 cents per 
copy. (800 copies) 

Monthly List of Russian Accessions. Vol. 1, nos. 3-12 
(June—December 1948, January-March 1949) 
and Vol. II, nos. 1-2 (April-May 1949). 1948- 
1949. Subscription $3.00 per year (12 issues). 
(1,500 copies each issue) 

Outline of Library of Congress Classification. (Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition of “‘Outline Scheme 
of Classes’). 1942 reprinted 1948. 21 p. 
Free. (5,000 copies) 

Quarterly Fournal of Current Acquisitions. Vol. 5, no. 
4 and Vol. 6, nos. 1-3. 1948-1949. Published 
as a supplement to the Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress. 35 cents per copy, $1.50 
per volume, including’the Annual Report * * * 
domestic; $2.00 per volume, foreign. (4,000 


copies each issue) 


SCIENCE DIVISION (NAVY RESEARCH SECTION) 


Memorandum for a Conference on Bibliographical Con- 
trol of Government Scientific and Technical Reports. 
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By Mortimer Taube. Reprinted from Special 
Libraries; Vol. 39, no. 5, pp. 154-160. May— 
June 1948. Free. (100 copies) 


SUBJECT CATALOGING DIVISION 


Classification. Class K. Law. Prepared by Eliza- 
beth V. Benyon, Senior Assistant in Charge of 
Preparations, the Law Library, the University 
of Chicago. Printed as manuscript. 172 p. 
Distribution restricted. 


Subclass PG (In Part). Russian Literature. 
1948. 256 p. Paper $1.15. (1,000 copies) 


Class §. Agriculture. 3ded. 1948. 101 p. 
Paper 45 cents. (1,000 copies) 


ae LSS el ee eechnoiogy... 4th) red. 1948: 
325 p. Paper $1.50. (1,000 copies) 


Cumulative Supplement to the Subject. Headings Used 
in the Dictionary Catalogs of the Library of Congress. 
Supplement to the Fifth Edition. June 1948— 
December 1948, January—May 1949. (1,300 
copies each issue) 

The Cumulative Supplement will appear monthly, 
and will be cumulated each month through the 
June issue, and the July to November issues will 
cumulate again from July. The December 


issue will ordinarily cover the entire year, but 
the issue for December 1949 will also incorporate 
the months July 1947 to December 1948. 


L. C. Classification—Additions and Changes. Nos. 
70-73 (April-June  1948—January—March 
1949). 1948-1949. $1.50 per year, or $14.95 
for complete set. (500 copies each issue) 


Notes and Deewsions on the Application of Decimal 
Classification. Second Series. Nos. 25-28 (July 
1948—April 1949). 1948-1949. 30 cents per 
year, or $3.45 for complete set. (600 copies 
each issue) 


Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalogs of 
the Library of Congress. Edited by Nella Jane 
Martin. 5th ed. 1948. 1204 p. Cloth $6.50. 
(3,500 copies) 


B. PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ® 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Books Presented to the Library of Congress by Mr. 
Herbert Claiborne Pell. February 1948. 50 p. 
Multilithed. Distribution limited. (100 copies) 


5 For sale by the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

6 All priced publications are for sale by the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C., the others may be obtained by applying to the 


Information Bulletin. July 6-12, 1948 thru June 
28-July 4, 1949. 52 nos. Multilithed. Free 
to libraries, $2.00 a year to _ individuals. 
(4,500 copies each issue) 


Press Releases. Nos. 493-583. 1948-1949. 
tilithed. Free. (900 copies each) 


Mul- 


Publications Section, Office of the Secretary, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C., in most cases unless 
restricted or for Administrative use. 
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AERONAUTICS DIVISION 


Aeropolitics. A Selective Bibliography on the Influence 
of Aviation on Society. Compiled by Arthur G. 
Renstrom. 1948. 31 p. Mimeographed. 
Available to libraries only. (500 copies) 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS DIVISION 


Reference Notes on the Press in European Countries 
participating in the European Recovery Program. 
August 1948. 39 p. Miultilithed. Price 25 
cents. (300 copies) 

Textbooks; Their Examination and Improvement. A 
Report on International and National Planning and 
Studies. October 1948. 155 p. Miultilithed. 
Paper $1.05. (1,000 copies) 

The United States and Postwar Europe. A Biblio- 
graphical Examination of Thought Expressed in 
American Publications During 1948. December 
1948. 123 p. Miultilithed. Paper 80 cents. 
(1,000 copies) 


GENERAL REFERENCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY DIVISION 


Presidential Inaugurations. A Selected List of Refer- 
ences. January 1949. 58p. Multilithed. Pa- 
per 40 cents. (1,500 copies) 

Reference Correspondence Manual. Preliminary Edi- 
tion. 1948. 11 p. Miultilithed. For Adminis- 
trative Use. (200 copies) 

Sources of Information for Fundamental Education with 
Special Reference to Education for Literacy. A 
Preliminary Report by Kathrine Oliver Murra. 
1948. 123 p. Maultilithed. Restricted. (400 
copies) 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). A_ Selected List of 
References. Compiled by Helen Dudenbostel 
Jones. 1948. 56 p. Multilithed. Paper 40 
cents. (1,500 copies) 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


Atomic Energy: Significant References Covering Var- 
zous Aspects of the Subject. Arranged Topically. 
Series II, nos. 15-19, July. 1=November: 1, 
1948; Series III, nos. 1-7, January 1-—July 1, 
1949. Compiled by Janie E. Mason. Miulti- 
lithed. Paper 15 cents, single copy. Annual 
subscription rate $1.50. (580 copies each issue) 

Bonus Payments for Veterans of World War II. 
Digest of State Laws. Compiled by Carrie E. 
Hunter, as of January 1, 1949. (Revision) 
22 p. Miultilithed. Distribution limited. (100 
copies) 

Comparison of H. R. 4290 (Wood Bill) with the Taft- 
Hartley Act. By Gustay Peck. April 25, 1949. 
5 p. Multilithed. Distribution limited. (60 
copies) 

Critical Synopsis of Commendations and Criticisms of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration and the 
European Recovery Program. By Hermann Ficker. 


January 14, 1949. 91 p. Mimeographed. 

Distribution limited. (250 copies) 

Digest of Public General Bills. Supplements. 80th 
Congress, 2d session. 3 nos.; 81st Congress, 
1st session. 5 nos. 1948-1949. Mimeo- 
graphed. Distribution to Members of Congress 
only. (1,500 copies each issue) 

Federal Aid to Elementary and Secondary Education. 
By Charles A. Quattlebaum. (Reissue of Sum- 
mary Statement from Public Affairs Bulletin 
No. 61). October 1948. 11 p. Miultilithed. 
Free. (500 copies) 

National Compulsory Health Insurance and Medical 
Plans. By William H. Gilbert. March 1, 1949. 
29 p. Miultilithed. Distribution limited. (350 
copies) 

Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Projects. By C. Frank 
Keyser. (Reissue, March 1, 1949) 13 p. Mim- 
eographed. Distribution limited. (250 copies) 

Public Affairs Bulletins: 

No. 63. Hawaii and Statehood. By William 
R. Tansill. July 1948. 77 p. Maultilithed. 
Paper 55 cents. (450 copies) 

No. 64. Limitation of Debate in the United States 
Senate. By George B. Galloway. October 1948. 
30 p. Multilithed. Paper 25 cents. (750 
copies) 

No. 65. Ante-Discrimination Legislation in the 
American States. By W. Brooke Graves. 
November 1948. 92 p. Miultilithed. Paper 
60 cents. (575 copies) 

No. 66. Reorganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government of the United States: A Compilation 
of Baste Information on the Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch, 1912-1948. By W. Brooke 
Graves. February 1949. 424p. Multilithed. 
Paper $3.00. (1,625 copies) 

No. 67. Alternative Policies for American Agricul- 
ture. By Walter W. Wilcox. March 1949. 
29 p. Multilithed. Paper 25 cents. (875 
copies) 

No. 68. Participation of Water-Borne Carriers in 
Air Transportation. By Merwin Shurberg. 
March 1949. 52 p. Multilithed. Paper 35 
cents. (625 copies) 

No. 69. The Atlantic Pact. By Halford L. 
Hoskins. April 1949. 89 p. Multilithed. 
Paper 60 cents. (1,075 copies). 

No. 70. Acts of Congress Providing for Grants-In- Aid 
to States. By Rebecca Love Notz. May 1949. 
45 p. Multilithed. Paper 30 cents. (600 
copies) 

“Resolved that the United Nations Now Be Revised into 
a Federal World Government; Excerpts and Select 
Bibliography. By Charles R. Gellner. Septem- 
ber 8, 1949. 36 p. Mimeographed. Distribu-- 
tion limited. (250 copies) 


APPENDICES 


U. S. Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission) — 
Current References to Reports—Cumulation Nos. I 
and II. May 13, 1949 and July 11, 1949. By 
Janie E. Mason. Miultilithed. Distribution 
limited. (150 copies) 

LOAN DIVISION 

Checklist of Hearings Before Congressional Committees 
through the Sixty-Seventh Congress. Part II—House 
Committee on Appropriations. Compiled by Harold 
O.Thomen. Preliminary Edition. 1949. 50p. 
Multilithed. Paper 35 cents. (750 copies) 


MAPS DIVISION 


Maps, Their Care, Repair and Preservation in Libraries. 
By Clara Egli LeGear. 1949. 46 p. Multi- 
lithed. Paper 30 cents. (750 copies) 

A Supplementary Key to the V. K. Ting Atlas of China. 
(Edition of 1934). Compiled by L. S. Wads- 
worth. 1949. 22 1. Multilithed. Paper 25 
cents. (350 copies) 
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SCIENCE DIVISION (NAVY RESEARCH SECTION) 


List of Subject Headings Issued for the Office of Naval 
Research under Contract NAonr 13-47. 1948. 
172 p. Multilithed. Price $1.15 per copy. 

The Planning and Preparation of the Technical Informa- 
tion Pilot and Its Cumulative Index. By Mortimer 
Taube. Reprinted from College and Research 
Libraries, Vol. 1X, no. 3, July 1948, pp. 202-206. 
Multilithed. Available to libraries only. (100 
copies) 


SERIALS DIVISION 


Newspapers in Microfilm. A Union Check List. 1948. 
176 =p. Miultilithed. Distribution _ limited. 
(350 copies) 


UNION CATALOG DIVISION 


Select List of Unlocated Research Books. No. 12. 
May 1948. 68 p. Miultilithed. Free. (250 
copies) 


C. BOOKS FOR THE BLIND PURCHASED FOR DISTRIBUTION TO THE 
REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


I. BOOKS IN BRAILLE TYPE 


Agar, Herbert. A time for greatness. 3 vols. 

Alegria, Ciro. Broad and alien is the world. 
6 vols. 

Allen, Hervey. Toward the morning. 7 vols. 

Anderson, Frank Maloy. The mystery of “a 
public man.” 3 vols. 

Austen, Jane. Sense and sensibility. 3 vols. 

Balzac, Honoré de. The short novels of Balzac. 
8 vols. 


Barley, Ann L. Patrick calls me mother. 3 vols. - 


Barnouw, Erik. Handbook of radio writing. 4 
vols. ; 

Beals, Carleton. Lands of the dawning morrow. 
5 vols. 

Beck, Lily (Moresby) Adams. The story of oriental 
philosophy. 4 vols. 

Bemelmans, Ludwig. The best of times. 3 vols. 

Bentley, Phyllis Eleanor. Life story. 4 vols. 

Best American short stories. 4 vols. 

Bible. Revised standard version of the New 
Testament. 5 vols. 

Bishop, Morris. Champlain, the life of fortitude. 
4 vols. 

Blake, Forrester. Johnny Christmas. 3 vols. 

Blythe, Le Gette. Bold Galilean. 4 vols. 

Bowen, Elizabeth: 
Death of the heart. 4 vols. 
Heat of the day. 4 vols. 

Brooks, Van Wyck. A Chilmark miscellany. 
2 vols. 


Broster, Dorothy Kathleen. The flight of the 
heron. 3 vols. 

Brown, Joe David. Stars in my crown. 2 vols. 

Brown, John Mason. Seeing more things. 3 
vols. 

Brown, Zenith (Jones). The Devil’s stronghold. 
2 vols. 

Buck, Pearl. Peony. 4 vols. 

Bullett, Gerald William. George Eliot, her life 
and books. 3 vols. 

Cather, Willa Sibert. The old beauty. 1 vol. 

Cecil, Lord David. Two quiet lives: Dorothy 
Osborne, Thomas Gray. 2 vols. 

Cerf, Bennett. Shake well before using. 4 vols. 

Chase, Mary Ellen. Goodly heritage. 2 vols. 

Cheney, Sheldon. The theatre. 6 vols. 

Cheyney, Edward Potts. A short history of 
England. 12 vols. 

Christie, Agatha (Miller). There is a time. 3 
vols. 

Churchill, Winston. The crossing. 7 vols. 

Clapp, Margaret Antoinette. Forgotten first 
citizen: John Bigelow. 5 vols. 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. The prince and the 
pauper. 3 vols. 

Coates, Robert Myron. Wisteria cottage. 2 
vols. 

Colbert, Edwin Harris. The dinosaur book. 3 
vols. 

Collins, Norman. Black ivory. 3 vols. 

Collis, Maurice. The first holy one. 3 vols. 
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Conant, James Bryant. Education in a divided 
world. 2 vols. 
Copland, Aaron. What to listen for in music. 


2 vols. 


Corbett, Lucy and Sidney. Long windows. 
2 vols. 

Costain, ‘Thomas Bertram. High towers. 6 
vols. 

Cozzen, James Gould. Guard of honor. 8 vols. 
Crabb, Alfred Leland: 


Dinner at Belmont. 5 vols. 
Home to the Hermitage. 4 vols. 

Cunningham, Albert Benjamin. 
Paul Kent. 4 vols. 

Curtis, George DeClyver. Bees’ ways. 2 vols. 

Davidson, Levette Jay. Rocky mountain tales. 
4 vols. 

Davis, William Stearns. 
6 vols. 

De Ford, Miriam A. Psychologist unretired. 
2 vols. 

Dickens, Charles. Christmas carol. 

Disney, Dorothy Cameron: 
Explosion. 3 vols. 
Hangman’s tree. 2 vols. 

Dodge, David. How lost was my weekend. 
2 vols. 

Dorrance, Anne. Green cargoes. 1 vol. 

Douglas, Lloyd Cassel. The Big Fisherman. 
7 vols. 

Ernst, Morris Leopold: So far, so good. 2 vols. 

Erskine, John. My life as a teacher. 3 vols. 

Everson, George. ‘The story of television. 3 vols. 

Farson, Negley. ‘The way of a_transgressor. 
7 vols. 

Fink, David Harold. Release from nervous ten- 


The victory of 


A friend of Caesar. 


1 vol. 


sion. 3 vols. 

Fletcher, Inglis 
6 vols. 

Forbes, Esther. The running of the tide. 8 vols. 

Forester, Cecil Scott. The sky and the forest. 
3 vols. 

Fowler, Gene. Timberline. 5 vols. 

Fuller, W. H. Rules of order and procedure for 
the conduct of public meetings. 1 pamp. 

Funk, Charles Earle. A hog on ice. 3 vols. 

Furman, Bess. Washington by-line. 4 vols. 

Garrett, Annette Marie. Interviewing; its prin- 
ciples and methods. 1 vol. 

Gibbings, Robert. Over the reefs and far away. 
3 vols. 

Gide, André Paul Guillaume. ‘Travels in the 
Congo. 4 vols. 

Gilberg, Aage. Eskimo doctor. 2 vols. 

Gilpatric, Guy. The canny Mr. Glencannon. 
2 vols. . 

Gipson, Frederick B. Hound-dog man. 2 vols. 


(Clark). Roanoke hundred. 


Glick, Carl. I’m a busybody. 3 vols. 

Godden, Rumer. A candle for St. Jude. 2 vols. 

Gorman, Herbert Sherman. The cry of Dolores. 
6 vols. 


Gould, John. And one to grow on. 3 vols. 
Green, Anne. With much love. 3 vols. 
Green, Paul. The common glory. 2 vols. 


Greene, Graham, The heart of the matter 
3 vols. 

Grey, Zane: 
Heritage of the desert. 3 vols. 
Lone star ranger. 3 vols. 

Gulbranssen, Tryve. The wind from the moun- 
tains. 4 vols. 

Gunther, John. Death be not proud. 2 vols. 

Hagedorn, Hermann. Americans: a book of 
lives. 5 vols. 

Haines, William Wister. Slim. 4 vols. ~ 

Halliburton, Richard. The glorious adventure. 
2 vols. ; 

Hamilton, Edith. Witness to the truth. 2 vols. 

Hammond-Innes, Ralph. Gale warning. 3 vol. 

Hamsun, Knut. Growth of the soil. 4 vols. 

Hargrove, Marion. Something’s got to give. 
3 vols. 

Hatcher, Harlan H. The Great lakes. 4 vols. 

Havighurst, Walter. Winds of spring. 4 vols. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. ‘T'wice-told tales. 5 vols. 

Heiner, Marie Hays. Hearing is believing. 1 vol. 

Hilscher, Herbert H. Alaska now. 3 vols. 

Holbrook, Stewart Hall. Holy old mackinaw. 
3 vols. 

Hooton, Earnest Albert. Apes, men, and morons. 
4 vols. 

Hough, Emerson. 
vols. 

Howard, Sidney. Yellow jack. 1 vol. 

Huxley, Aldous Leonard. Perennial philosophy. 
4 vols. 

Jacob, Heinrich Eduard. Six thousand years of 
bread, its holy and unholy history. 6 vols. 

Jennings, John. River to the West. 5 vols. 

Jones, Virgil Carrington. ‘The Hatfields and the 
McCoys. 3 vols. 

Jordan, Philip Dillon. The national road. 5 
vols. 

Kane, Harnett Thomas. Bride of fortune. 4 
vols. 


\ 
The Mississippi bubble. 3 


Kantor, MacKinlay. The good family. 1 vol. 


Kimbrough, Emily. It gives me great pleasure. 
1 vol. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Complete Stalky & Co. 3 
vols. 

Kluckhohn, Clyde. Mirror for man. 

Knaggs, Nelson S. Adventures in man’s first 
plastic. 4 vols. 


3 vols. 


APPENDICES 


Krutch, Joseph Wood. Henry David Thoreau. 
3 vols. 
Laing, Dilys (Bennett). The great year. 3 vols. 
Lamb, Harold. The city and the tsar. 4 vols. 
Lancaster, Bruce. No bugles tonight. 5 vols. 
Lane, Ferdinand C.: 
Earth’s grandest rivers. 4 vols. 
The world’s great lakes. 3 vols. 
Lea, Tom. The brave bulls. 3 vols. 
Lehmann, Lotte. My many lives. 4 vols. 
Levant, Oscar. A smattering of ignorance. 2 
vols. 
Lewis, Lloyd. Sherman, fighting prophet. 10 
vols. 
Lin, Yu-t‘ang. Chinatown family. 4 vols. 
Lincoln, Joseph Crosby. The Portygee. 4 vols. 
Lockwood, Sarah (McNeil). A fistful of stars. 
4 vols. 
Lofts, Norah (Robinson). Here was a man. 3 
vols. * 
MacCracken, Henry Noble. Family on Gramercy 
"Park. 3 vols. 
MacDonald, Betty (Bard). The plague and I. 
3 vols. 
McFee, William. Family trouble. 3 vols. 
McKay, Allis. They came to a river. 7 vols. 
McKeown, Martha Ferguson. The trail led 
north. 3 vols. 
Mann, Thomas. Tales of Jacob. 6 vols. 
Marek, George Richard. A front seat at the 
opera. 3 vols. 
Marriott, Alice Lee: 


Maria: the potter of San Ildefonso. 4 vols. 
The ten grandmothers. 4 vols. 
Mason, Alfred Edward Woodley. The four 


feathers. 4 vols. 

Materi, Irma Tennant. Irma and the hermit. 
2 vols. - 

Mathews, Basil Joseph. Booker T. Washington. 
4 vols. 

Mathews, John Joseph. ‘Talking to the moon. 
3 vols. 

Maugham, William Somerset. Great novelists 
and their novels. 3 vols. 

Maupassant, Guy de. Second odd number; 
thirteen tales. 1 vol. 

Maxwell, William. Time will darken it. 3 vols. 

Meeker, Arthur. Prairie Avenue. 4 vols. 

Menninger, William Claire. You and psychiatry. 
2 vols. 

Merriam, John Campbell. The living past. 3 
vols. 

Michener, James Albert. Tales of the South 
Pacific. 5 vols. 

Miller, Margaret. It’s all in the family. 2 vols. 

Miller, Max. The town with the funny name. 
2 vols. 
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Minter, John Easter. The Chagres. 4 vols. 

Mirsky, Jeannette. To the Arctic! 8 vols. 

Mitchell, Edwin Valentine. Yankee folk. 5 
vols. 

Mitchell, Joseph. Old Mr. Flood. 1 vol. 

Mitchell, Silas Weir. Hugh Wynne. 5 vols. 

Morton, Henry Canova Vollam. In search of 
South Africa. 5 vols. 

Nathan, Robert. Barly fields. 5 vols. 

Neider, Charles, ed. Short novels of the masters. 
9 vols. 

Nolan, Jeannette (Covert). This same flower. 
3 vols. 

Oldenbourg, Zoé. The world is not enough. 8 ~ 
vols. 

Onis, Harriet de. The golden land. 6 vols. 

Osborn, Fairfield. Our plundered planet. 2 
vols. 

Oursler, Fulton. The greatest story ever told. 
4 vols. 

Palffy, Eleanor. Largely fiction. 3 vols. 

Paton, Alan. Cry, the beloved country. 3 vols. 

Pauli, Hertha Ernestine. I lift my lamp: the 
way of asymbol. 4 vols. 

Pearson, Haydn S. Success on the small farm. 
3 vols. 

Peattie, Roderick. Struggle on the veld. 3 vols. 

Perkins, Virginia (Chase). Discovery. 4 vols. 

Powers, Paul S. Doc Dillahay. 3 vols. 

Proust, Marcel. Pleasures and regrets. 2 vols. 

Queen, Ellery. Ten days’ wonder. 3 vols. 

Raine, William MacLeod. Famous sheriffs & 
western outlaws. 3 vols. 

Ray, Marie Beynon. How to conquer your handi- 
caps. 3 vols. 

Redinger, Ruby Virginia. The golden net. 7 
vols. 

Richter, Conrad M. Early Americana. 3 vols. 
Runes, Dagobert D. The diary and sundry 
observations of Thomas Alva Edison. 2 vols. 
Ruth, George Herman. The Babe Ruth story 

as told to Bob Considine. 3 vols. 
Saxon, Lyle. Fabulous New Orleans. 3 vols. 
Schnittkind, Henry Thomas. Life stories of the 
great inventors. 3 vols. 
Seifert, Shirley. The proud -way. 4 vols. 
Selections from the pocket cookbook. 1 vol. 
Sharp, Margery. The foolish gentlewoman. 3 
vols. 
Sheerin, Maria Ward Skelton. The parson takes 
a wife. 2 vols. 
Shub, David. Lenin: a biography. 6 vols. 
Smith, Betty. ‘Tomorrow will be better. 3 vols. 
Steegmuller, Francis. Blue harpsichord. 2 vols. 
Stern, Gladys Bronwyn. No son of mine. 4 vols. 
Stevens, William Oliver. Unbidden guests. 4 
vols. 
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Stevenson, Robert Louis. Weir of Hermiston. 
2 vols. 

Stewart, George Rippey. Fire. 3 vols. 

Stewart, Randall. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 3 vols. 

Stimson, Henry Lewis. On active service in 
peace and war. 8 vols. 

Stribling, Thomas Sigismund. The store. 6 vols. 

Sturges-Jones, Marion. The heart has reasons. 
3 vols. 

Swanson, Neil Harmon. Unconquered. 7 vols. 

Teal, Valentine. It was not what I expected. 2 
vols. 

Thurber, James. The beast in me and other 
animals. 3 vols. 

Van de Water, Frederic Franklyn. Reluctant 
rebel. 5 vols. 

Verne, Jules. Michael Strogoff. 4 vols. 

Vestal, Stanley. *Dobe walls. 3 vols. 

Vogt, William. Road to survival. 3 vols. 

Warner, Sylvia Townsend. The corner that held 
them. 4 vols. 

Webster, Elizabeth Charlotte. Ceremony of 
innocence. 2 vols. f 

Wechsberg, Josef. Sweet and sour. 3 vols. 

Wecter, Dixon. The age of the great depression 
1929-1941. 5 vols. 

Weizmann, Chaim. Trial and error: the auto- 
biography of Chaim Weizmann. 8 vols. 

White, Stewart Edward. Story of California: 
Gold; Graydawn; Rosedawn. 12 vols. 

Whitton, Mary Ormsbee. ‘The first, first ladies. 
4 vols. 

Wilder, Walter Beebe. Grandfather vs. Peru. 
3 vols. 

Wilkinson, Burke. Proceed at will. 3 vols. 

Williams, Tennessee. A streetcar named Desire. 
1 vol. 

Wilson, Philip Whitwell. General Evangeline 
Booth of the Salvation Army. 4 vols. 

Wodehouse, Pelham Granville. 
2 vols. 

Wood, Laura Newbold. Louis Pasteur. 3 vols. 

Woodbury, George. John Goffe’s mill. 2 vols. 

Yaukey, Mrs. Cornelia Spencer. Nehru of India. 
2 vols. 

Zola, Emile. Nana.’ 5 vols. 


Spring fever. 


II. TALKING BOOKS 


Aesopus, 6 records. 


fables). 

Aldrich, Bess (Streeter). A white bird flying. 
18 records. 

Allan, Herbert Sanford. John Hancock, patriot 
in purple. 30 records. 

Atherton, Gertrude Franklin. 
37 records. 

Auslander, Joseph. My Uncle Jan. 16 records. 


Aesop’s fables. (Aesop’s 


‘The conqueror. 


Austen, Jane. Emma. 33 records. 

Austin, Mary (Hunter). Starry adventure. 25 
records. 

Bakeless, John Edwin. Lewis & Clark, partners 
in discovery. 30 records. ' 

Balzac, Honoré de. Les Chouans. 25 records. 

Bassett, Sara Ware. Within the harbor. 12 
records. 

Bauer, Florence Anne (Marvyne). Abram, son 
of Terah. 36 records. 

Beard, Charles Austin. History of the United 
States. 45 records. 

Bentley, Phyllis Eleanor. Life story. 20 records. 

Berlin, Ellin (Mackay). Lace curtain. 37 
records. 

Best detective stories of the year 1948. 16 records. 

Blake, Forrester. Johnny Christmas. 19 records. 

Blankfort, Michael. The big Yankee. 26 records. 

Bourget, Paul. La disciple. 19 records. 

Boyd, James. Marching on. 22 records. 

Boyd, Martin. Lucinda Brayford. 38 records. 

Bradley, David. No place to hide. 9 records. 

Brittain, Fred. Arthur Quiller-Couch. 13 rec- 
ords. 

Bromfield, Louis. Malabar Farm. 34 records. 

Calkins, Earnest Elmo. .. . ““And hearing not—.” 
33 records. 

Canby, Henry S. Book of the short story. 38 
records. 

Carnegie, Dale. How to stop worrying and start 
living. 24 records. 

Cather, Willa Sibert: 
My Antonia. 17 records. 
The song of the lark. 28 records. 

Cerwin, Herbert. These are the Mexicans. 25 
records. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. Chaucer’s Canterbury tales. 
37 records. 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith. Wisdom of Father 
Brown. 15 records. 

Christie, Agatha (Miller). The witness for the 
prosecution, and other stories. 13 records. 

Churchill, Winston L. S. Memoirs. 19 records. 


Cobb, Irvin Shrewsbury. Judge Priest turns 
detective. 17 records. 

Crockett, Lucy Herndon. Popcorn on the Ginza. 
16 records. 

Cronin, Archibald Joseph. Shannon’s way. 17 
records. 

Curwood, James Oliver. Kazan. 23 records. 

Darwin, Charles Robert. The origin of species. 
48 records. 

Davis, Richard Harding. Gallegher, and other 
stories. 10 records. 


Day-Lewis, Cecil. Minute for murder. 20 rec- 
ords. 


APPENDICES 


De La _ Roche, 

records 
Donald, David Herbert. Lincoln’s Herndon. 
24 records. 

Dorsey, George Amos. . . . Why we behave like 
human beings. 35 records. 

Douglas, Lloyd Cassel. The Big Fisherman. 
40 records. 

Durant, William James. The story of philosophy. 
50 records. 

Eaton, Jeannette. David Livingstone, foe of 
darkness. 12 records. 

Eggleston, Edward. ... The Hoosier school- 
master. 12 records. 

Eisenhower, Dwight David. Crusade in Europe. 
45 records. 

Eliot, George. Middlemarch. 100 records. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine. 7 records. 

Fergusson, Erna: 
Cuba. 20 records. 
Our Southwest. 22 records. 

France, Anatole. Le crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. 
13 records. 

Fromentin, Eugene. Dominique. 17 

Gautier, Emile Felix. Sahara, the great desert. 
14 records. 


Mazo. Mary Wakefield. 22 


records. 


Gibbings, Robert. Blue angels and _ whales. 
7 records. 

Gilbreth, Frank Bunker. Cheaper by the dozen. 
14 records. 


Goodspeed, Edgar Johnson. Paul. 13 records. 

Goudge, Elizabeth. Pilgrim’s inn. 25 records. 

Hagedorn, Hermann. Prophet in the wilderness. 
11 records. 

Haggard, Sir Henry Rider. Allan Quatermain. 
20 records. 

Hall, Melvin. Bird of time. 22 records. 

Hammond-Innes, Ralph. Gale warning. 20 
records. 

Hanna, Alfred Jackson. Lake Okeechobee. 30 
records. 

Hardy, Thomas. Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 
31 records. 

Hatch, Eric. . . . My man Godfrey. 9 records. 

Helmericks, Constance. Our summer with the 
Eskimos. 15 records. 

Hewlett, Maurice. Life and death of Richard 
Yea and Nay. 22 records. 

Hitrec, Joseph George. Son of the moon. 35 
records. 

Hume, Edward Hicks. Doctors east, doctors 
west. 15 records. 


Huxley, Aldous Leonard. Jesting Pilate. 16 
records. 

Iams, Jack. Prematurely gay. 11 records. 
Idell, Albert Edward. The great blizzard. 


19 records. 


ga 


Irwin, Margaret E. Elizabeth, captive princess. 
18 records. 

Ives, Burl. Wayfaring stranger. 16 records. 

Jones, Eli Stanley. Mahatma Gandhi; an inter- 
pretation. 15 records. 

Kelland, Clarence Budington. Merchant of 
valor. 19 records. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Jungle book. 24 records. 

Lafforest, Roger de. Les figurants de la mort. 
10 records. 

Laing, Alexander Kinnan. ‘The Sea Witch. 33 
records. 

Lamb, Harold. Genghis Khan. 12 records. 

Lang, Daniel. Early tales of the atomic age. 
14 records. 

Lothrop, Eleanor 
bone. 13 records. 

MacLennan, Hugh. The precipice. 45 records. 

Malone, Dumas. Jefferson the Virginian. 34 
records. 

Mann, William M. Ant hill odyssey. 22 records. 

Marquand, John P. Point of no return. 40 
records. 

Marshall, James Leslie. Santa Fe. 35 records. 

Meredith, George. The egoist. 39 records. 

Merton, Thomas. The seven storey mountain. 
35 records. 

Miers, Earl Schenck. Gettysburg. 16 records. 
Millar, George Reid. Isabel and the sea. 28 
records. 
Montesquieu, 


(Bachman). Throw me a 


Charles. Lettres persones. 19 
records. 

Moore, Ruth. ‘The fire balloon. 23 records. 

Morley, Christopher Darlington. The haunted 
bookshop. 18 records. 

Mowbray, Albert Henry. Insurance. 43 records. 

Nesbitt, Victoria Henrietta. White House diary. 
21 records. 

Noble, Hollister. Woman with a sword. 33 
records. 

Norris, Kathleen (Thompson). Certain people of 
importance. 38 records. 

Ollivant, Alfred. Bob, son of battle. 15 records. 

Oursler, Fulton. The greatest story ever told. 
28 records. 

Parrish, Anne. A clouded star. 15 records. 

Paul, Elliot Harold. A ghost town on the Yellow- 
stone. 20 records. 

Payne, Pierre Stephen Robert. Torrents of 
spring. 16 records. 

Peattie, Roderick. The Berkshires: the purple 
hills. 20 records. 

Peterkin, Julia Mood. Scarlet sister Mary. 14 
records. 

Peterson, Houston. Great teachers. 22 records. 

Polo, Marco. The travels of Marco Polo, the 
Venetian. 20 records. 
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Prescott, William Hickling. The conquest of 
Mexico. 24 records. 


Pretorius, Philip Jacobus. Jungle man. 16 
records. 

Proust, Marcel: 
Du céte de chez Swann. 37 records. 
Swann’s way. 37 records. 

Roberts, Kenneth. Northwest passage. 27 
records. 

Roberts, Walter Adolphe. Lands of the inner sea. 
25 records. 


Roy, Gabrielle. Bonheur d’Occasion. 30 records. 
Runyon, Damon. 
46 records. 
Ruth, George Herman. ‘The Babe Ruth story as 

told to Bob Considine. 15 records. 
Schnittkind, Henry Thomas. 50 great Americans. 
46 records. 
Science year book, 1948. 18 records. 
Selle, Earl Albert. Donald of China. 26 records. 
Seton, Anya. The hearth and eagle. 31 records. 
Sherwood, Robert Emmet. Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins. 81 records. 


Damon Runyon’s omnibus. 


Sinclair, Kathleen Henrietta. Southern cross. 
23 records. 

Skinner, Cornelia Otis. 
records. 

Smith, Dorothy Gladys. I capture the castle. 24 
records. anes 

Spoelstra, C. Roll back the sea. 37 records. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. Kidnapped. 17 rec- 
ords. 

Stout, Rex: 
And be a villain. 12 records. 
Too many cooks. 16 records. 


Family circle. 20 


Taber, Gladys (Bagg). The book of Stillmeadow. 
15 records. 

Taylor, Samuel W. ‘The man with my face. 15 
records. 

Teale, Edwin Way. The lost woods. 15 records. 

Toynbee, Arnold Joseph. Civilization on trial. 
18 records. 

Trumbull, Robert. Silversides. 9 records. 

Turlington, Catherine Isabel. Three to make 
ready. 13 records. 

Frederick Jackson. The frontier in 
American history. 22 records. 

Villiers, Alan John. The set of the sails. 20 
records. 

Voltaire, Francois. 
records. 

Walker, 
records. 

Wellman, Paul I. The chain. 30 records. 

Wescott, Glenway. The grandmothers. 20 rec- 
ords. 

Weyman, Stanley. Gentleman of France. 30 
records. 

White, Walter Francis. A man called White, the 
autobiography of Walter White. 30 records. 
Wickenden, Dan. Tobias Brandywine. .26 rec- 

ords. of 
Wilder, Thornton Niven. The ides of March. 
16 records. 


Turner, 


Zadig: ou, la destines. 6 


Mannix. Count on two days. 28 


Worsley, Frank Arthur. First voyage in a square- 
rigged ship. 19 records. 

Wright, Helen. Sweeper in the sky. 15 records. - 

Wright, Richard. Black boy. 20 records. 

Young, Emily Hilda. Miss Mole. 19 records. 


Appendix IV. Partial List of Reports Prepared in the Legislative 
Reference Service, Fiscal Year 1949 


AY UNPUBLISHED REPORTS 


I, FEDERAL LAW SECTION 


Fennell, Margaret: 


Selected List of Groups Set Up by Statute to 
Study Government Problems with a View to 
Possible Legislative Action. May 26, 1949. 19 
p- 

Horne, Frank B.: ; 

The claim of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Indians to 
the Fort Reno Military Reservation, Oklahoma. 
May 19, 1949. 10 p. 

Question relating to the President’s Power to 
Pardon. June 29, 1949. 18 p. 

The Relation of the Anti-Trust Laws to the 
Activities of Trade Associations. December 6, 
1948. 17 p. 


Sharp, Freeman W.: 


Items relating to claims against Foreign Govern- 


ments After World War I and World War II. ~ 


February 18, 1949. 8 p. 

Administrative Organization of ‘‘Socialized 
Medicine” under the proposed National Health 
Insurance and Public Health Acts, S.5 and S: 1679, 
81st Congress (2 charts). April 30, 1949. 

Laws respecting the control of parks, play- 
grounds or recreation centers within the District 
of Columbia by (1) Congress, (2) The Department 
of Interior and (3) The Government of the District 
of Columbia, and Segregation therein. June 17, 
1949. 6p. 


Il. STATE LAW SECTION 


Brown, Agnes M.: 

Charitable Trusts — Citations to State Consti- 
tutional and Statutory. Provisions. November 15, 
1948. 5p. 

Divorce, With Special Reference to Legal As- 
pects: A Selected Bibliography. June 20, 1949. 
9 p. 

Protection of Private Property Rights — The 
State’s Obligation Relating ‘Thereto — Constitu- 
tional Provisions. December 3, 1948. 50 p. 


Gibbs, Clayton R.: 

Citations to Laws relating to the Exposure and 
Expurgation of Communistic Activities in the 
States passed in the biennium 1947-48. March 
Sr IOV Dev Sig ob 


Literacy as a Qualification for Voting in the 
Several States. December 2, 1948. 9p. 


Hunter, Carrie E.: 
Suspension of Limitation Statutes. Digest of 
State Laws. February 21, 1949. 12 p. 
Suspension of the Writ of Habeas Corpus and 
Martial Law: Application to the Citizen. State 
Constitutional Provisions. April 6, 1949. 13 p. 


Small, Norman F.: 


Comparative Analysis of State Insurance Legis- 
lation Before and After the Supreme Court De- 
cision on the Interstate Character of the Insurance 
Business. March 1949. 30 p. 

Relating to the Introduction, etc., of Appro- 
priation bills. (1) Annual and Biennial Appro- 
priations in the States, (2) The Single (or general) 
Appropriations Bill, (3) States having Item Veto 
for Appropriation Bills, (4) Which states Impose 
any Limitation upon their Legislatures as to their 
power to Increase or Decrease an Executive 
Budget, (5) State Legislatures Which employ 
Joint Legislative Committees in the Consideration 
of Revenue and Appropriation Measures. De- 
cember 1948. (Co-author: Clayton R. Gibbs.) 


Ill. INFORMATION SECTION 


Gamble, Keith: 


Newspaper References on Specified Topics 
concerned with Congressional Investigations. 
August 30, 1948. 24 p. 


Mason, Jame E.: 


David E. Lilienthal—Selected List of References 
to Articles Appearing in Periodicals since. His 
Appointment to Chairmanship of U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. January 13, 1949. 5 p. 


IV. GENERAL RESEARCH SECTION 


Allen, Julius W.: 


Subsidy Payments by the United States Govern- 
ment with Particular Reference to the Period 
since 1940. February 20, 1949. 34 p. me 

Brief History of the Relationship of the U. S. 
Government to Small Plants. June 24, 1949, 
2Dyps 
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Ownership of the Wealth of America. No- 
vember 30, 1948. 57 pages and charts. 


Billings, Elden E.: 

Role of the Consumer and the Business Man in a 
Socialist Society. August 16, 1948. 17 p. 

Selected Information on the Financial and 
Monetary Policies of the Bank of England, 
1939-49. May 18, 1949. 6 p. 

Comparison of the Productivity of American 
and British Coal Miners. March 24,1949. 5p. 


Bostick, Robert L.: 


A series of 12 pictorial charts illustrating the 
report, ‘““Ownership of the Wealth of America.” 

Large chart showing “Summary of Mineral 
Position of the United States as of January 1948.” 

Nineteen maps of the United States showing the 
geographic distribution of the Democratic mem- 
bers on eighteen standing committees of the 
House. 

Four large maps showing the latest international 
boundaries of Asiatic Countries. 

Brewer, Virginia W.: 

Yugoslavia—A Chronology of Domestic Politics 
1918—August 1948: September 8, 1948. 40 p. 

Property Qualifications for Voting in Certain 
British Colonies. March 16, 1949. 46 p. 

Data on Alleged Violations of ‘Treaties of Peace 
and Other International Pacts 1943-49. April 
8, 1949. 44p. 

The Marines as Landing Forces for Protection 
in Times of Peace. June 16, 1949. 20 p. 


Curtis, Jean: 

Changes in the Federal Debt, 1933-48. Decein- 
ber 21, 1948. 4p. 

Analysis of Federal Expenditures, by Functions, 
Fiscal 1940, 1949. January 10, 1949. 1 large 
table. 


Devan, S. Arthur: 

Progress of the Negro in Military Status. 
July 30, 1948. 31 p. 

History of Military Pensions with Special 
Reference to Disparities between Estimates and 
Actual Expenditures. April 8, 1949. 15 p. 

Considerations on a Balanced National Defense 
Program. February 7, 1949. 13 p. 

Disparities Among Reserve Forces of the Armed 
Services. March 22, 1949. 18 p. 


Ficker, Hermann: 7 
ERP Dollars and the Nationalization of British 


Industries. May 11, 1949. 11 p. 
Timber Position with respect to Exports of 


Hardwood Lumber from the United States of 
America to Europe and the ERP. April 21, 
1949. 15 p. 


Gellner, Charles R.: 


Communism in France: A Historical Survey 
and Contemporary Analysis. March1949. 134 p. 

The North Atlantic Security Treaty: Origins 
of the Proposal. May 2, 1949. 15 p. 


Gewehr, Hamilton D.: 


Lever Brothers Company, U. S. A.: Its History 
and Growth. March 15, 1949. 13 p. 

Interlocking Directorates Among 110 Leading 
Companies: 1948. March 24, 1949. 21 p. 


Gilbert, W. H.: 


Issues involved in the Klamath Indian Eman- 
cipation Bill S. 1222, 80th Congress, 1st Session, 
1947. July 15,1948. 18 p. 

A List of the Congressional Committee Hear- 
ings and allied documents on Indian Affairs in 
the Library of Congress. January 1, 1949, 
85 p. 


Hagen, Carl A.: 


Realized Losses Resulting from Federal Govern- 
ment Price Support Operations on Non-basic 


~ Agricultural Commodities for Fiscal Year 1948 


and Estimated Realized Losses for Fiscal Years 
1949 and 1950. March 4,1949. 9 pages, 1 table. 

Price Supports for Dairy Products and Other 
Agricultural Commodities as Provided by the 
Agricultural Act of 1948. April 1, 1949. 12 p. 


Jackson, Fohn C.: 

Investments of Tax Exempt Organizations. 
April 3, 1949. 12 p. 

Grants-in-Aid and Other Federal Expenditures, 
1914-48. April 4, 1949. 8 p. 

Income and Estate Tax Changes Since 1933. 
June 21, 1949. 22 p. 


Keyser, C. Frank: 

Some Considerations For and Against Estab- 
lishment of an M. V. A. (S. 1160 of the 81st 
Congress). April 6, 11, 1949. 16 p. 

The Columbia Valley Authority. December 
16, 1948. 10 p. 


Levin, Jack: 

Positions of Landlords Before and After Rent 
Control. March 31, 1949. 

Probable Construction Cost Trends in 1949, 
February 25, 1949. 

Costs of Housing Sponsored by Various Federal 
Agencies. May 27, 1949. 16 p. 


APPENDICES 


Manross; Lottie M.: 


Brief Historical Summary of Political and Eco- 
nomic Developments in each of the Latin Ameri- 
can Countries, January 1947 to March 1949. 
April 8, 1949. 49 p. 

Communism in Latin America (co-Author with 
Sergius Yacobson). Fall, 1949. 57 p. 

Mexico: A Short History of Economic and 
Political Conditions. July 15, 1948. 21 p. 

The Contribution of American Citizens of 
Italian Descent to American Life. August 3, 
1948. 11 p. 


Rings, E. Eleanor: 

Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act by 
Adjusting Minimum Wages to Changes in the 
Consumer’s Price Index. February 25, 1949. 
5 p. 

The Railway Labor Act of 1926—A Legislative 
History of Its Adoption. May 16,1949. 20p. 


Sarkissian, A. O.: : 
Tito of Yugoslavia and Soviet Communism. 
August 4, 1948. 19 p. 
Events leading to the Diplomatic Deadlock in 
Berlin. August 25, 1948. 16 p. 
International Control of Navigation of the 
Danube River. September 22, 1948. 16 p. 
Plans for a Federation of Europe in Modern 
Times. October 2, 1948. 


Shepard, Mary: 

Summaries of Recent Major International 
Agreements Affecting the Ruhr. January 12,1949. 
7 p. 

Summaries of World War II Conferences 
Involving Members of the “‘Big Three.” Febru- 
ary 16, 1949. 13 p. 

Shurberg, Merwin: 

Basing Point Pricing. January 26, 1949. 8 p. 

Some of the Problems Facing the United States 
Merchant Marine. February 14,1949. 11p. 

Waterway Connecting the Tombigbee and 
Tennessee Rivers. March 6, 1949. 24 p. 


Snide, Harold E.: 

Separation of Church and State—A Brief His- 
tory of the Doctrine and its relation to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. April 
13,1949. 31 p. 

Why Did California Remain in the Union at 
the Outbreak of the Civil War? June 10, 1949. 
28 p. 

Valeo, Francis R.: 

The Agrarian Question in China.. August 20, 

1948. 20 p. 
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Japanese Reparations. October 21, 1948. 40 p. 

Occupation of Japan (Revised). October 21, 
1948. 35 p. 

The Second Year of E. R. P. (co-Author with 
Howard S. Piquet). April 11, 1949. 104 p. 


Wiggs, Raymond M. 


One hundred Corporations in the United 
States with Assets over Five hundred Méillion 
Dollars: 1947. March 18, 1949. 8 p. 


Yakobson, Sergius: 


Communism in Latin America (co-Author with 
Lottie M. Manross). Fall, 1948. 57 p. 


V. SENIOR SPECIALISTS SECTION 


Elsbree, Hugh L.: 


Historical Summary of Congressional Delega- 
tion of Legislative Functions. May 11, 1949. 
Zaps 

Summary of Dissents in Reports of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. April 15, 1949. 31 p. 

Analysis of S. 942—81st Congress. (General 
Management of the Executive Branch.) April 11, 
1949. 16 p. 


Galloway, George B: 

Closure in the House and the Committee on 
Rules. October 8, 1948. 14 p. 

Organization, functions, powers, and procedure 
of House Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. January 18, 1949. 6 p. 

History and present organization of the District 
Government. April 11, 1949. 6 p. 

Relevancy in Senate Debate. April 8, 1949. 
7 p- 

Graves, W. Brooke.: 


Administration of the Lobby Registration Pro- 
visions of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946: An Analysis of Experience During the 
Eightieth Congress. February 1949. 118 p. 


Hoskins, Halford L.: 


A Brief Study of Treaties of Alliance. April 
1949. 61 p. 
Soviet Designs on Iran. June 28, 1949. 19 p. 


Mahoney, 7. R.: 

Accelerated Federal Surveying and Mapping 
program. 25 p. 
Manning, Raymond E.: 


Incidence (by States) of certain Federal Taxes. 
August 3, 1948. 23 p. 
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Relinquishment by the Federal Government of 
Certain Taxes for Exclusive State Use. August 
6, 1948. 28 p. 

The Tax on Corporations Improperly Accumu- 
lating Surplus. January 14, 1949. 23 p. 


Peck, Gustav* 


Analysis of arguments against principle of the 
statutory minimum wage and of the statistics sub- 


mitted by Prof. Willford I. King before the House 
Education and Labor Committee. April 26, 
1949. 10 p. 


Piquet, Howard S.: 
Japan — A Graphic Survey of Trade and Pro- 
duction. December 1948. 50 p. 


The Second Year of E. R. P. (co-Author with 
Francis R. Valeo). April 11, 1949. 104 p. 


B. REPORTS PUBLISHED BY COMMITTEES, ETC.! 


I. FEDERAL LAW SECTION 


Oglebay, Robert S.: 


Memorandum as to constitutionality of H. R. 
5852, 80th Congress, dealing with various legal 
propositions raised in Senate Hearings. Hearings 
before Committee on the Judiciary on H. R. 5852, 
United States Senate, p. 425. 1948. 

Constitutional Power of Congress to Act in the 
Field of Housing. Congressional Record, June 6, 
1949, Appendix, p. A3652 

Constitutionality of S. 1008. Senate Report No. 
305, 81st Congress, Ist session. 1949. 


II. STATE LAW SECTION 


Still, Samuel H.: 


Manner of Selecting Delegates to National 
Political Conventions with Information on States 
Holding Presidential Primaries. Published by U. 
S. Senate, Secretary of the Senate, July 1, 1948. 
46 p. 

Federal Corrupt Practices and Political Activi- 
ties. Federal Corrupt Practices Act; Hatch 
Political Activities Act; and Acts Relating to 
Publication and Distribution of Campaign State- 
ments and Contributions by or Solicitation From 
Persons or Firms Performing Government Con- 
tracts—with Revision of Title 18 by Public Law 
No. 772, 80th Congress, 2d Session, June 25, 1948. 
Effective September 1, 1948. [Under the Direc- 
tion of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections of the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 80th Congress, 2d session, Com- 
mittee Print, July 15, 1948. 31 p.] 


Ill. GENERAL RESEARCH SECTION 


Billings, Elden E.: 


Nationalized Industries of Great Britain. Na- 
tionalized or Government Controlled Industries 
in France. Congressional Record, April 4, 1949. p. 
3874. 


1 Reports published by the Library of Congress are 
listed in Appendix ITT. 


Sums expended in British Nationalization Pro- 
gram. U. S. Congress, Senate. Committee on 
Appropriations. Foreign Aid Appropriation Bill, 
1950. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 
Pa22ne 


Bostick, Robert L.: 


A map showing the area defined in Article 6 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. Senate Document No. 
48. “1949, 


Gewehr, Hamilton D.: 


General Motors Corporation: An Outline of Its 
Corporate Structure, Subsidiaries, and Manu- 
facturers. [In Hearings before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report (80th Congress, 
2d Session) held on Corporate Profits, December 
1948, pp. 577-579.] 

Sales and Profit Data of Selected American 
Corporations, 1940, 1946, 1947, 1947. [In Hear- 
ings before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report (80th Congress, 2d Session) held on 
Corporate Profits, December 1948, pp. 667-674.] 


Levin, Jack: 


High Cost of Housing. House Document No. 647, 
80th Congress, 2d Session. 185 p. 

‘Telephone Rates in Cities over 100,000 People. 
Congressional Record, May 9, 1949. p. A2896. 


Valeo, Francis R.: 
Communism in China. Printed in part in 
“The Strategy and Tactics of World Commu- 


nism,” Supplement 3, Communism in China. 
1948. 105 p. 


IV. SENIOR SPECIALISTS SECTION 
e 


Elsbree, Hugh L.: 


Report on S. 526, 81st Congress. Printed in 
Hearings before the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, U. S. Senate, 81st 
Congress, 1st Session, on S. 526. February 1949. 
pp. 10-16. 


‘ 


‘Fauri, F. F.: 


Recommendations for Social Security Legisla- 
tion. The Reports of the Advisory Council on 
a 


APPENDICES 


Social Security to the Senate Committee on 
Finance. Senate Document No. 208. 80th Con- 
gress, 2d Session. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 
(Collaborator) 

Major Policy Questions in Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. April 1949. 12 pages, and 
Policy Questions in Public Assistance and Welfare 
Services under H. R. 2892. April 1949. 8 p. 
(Ways and Means Committee Print, prepared in 
collaboration with Robert J. Myers, also a mem- 
ber of the Committee Staff who is the actuary of 
the Social Security Administration on loan to the 
Committee. ) 


Galloway, George B.: 


Reform of Private Bill Procedure. Congressional 
Record, May 12, 1949. pp. A3047-50. 

Revision of general and permanent laws relating 
to the Senate. Senate Manual. 1949. pp. 139- 
AYE, 


Graves, W. Brooke: 


Efficiency Rating Systems, Preliminary Report. 
Printed in full in Hearings Before the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, U. S. Senate, Efficiency Rating System for 
Federal Employees. Appendix, pp.185-251. (80th 
Congress, 2d Session, 1948) 

Supervised the planning and preparation of an 
“Index to the Reports of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government and to Supporting Task Force 
Reports,’ Senate Committee Print, 81st Congress, 
1st Session. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 77 p. A 
second index was prepared of the typescript 
materials not published by the Commission, 


Ley 


although index was not published. (The actual 
work on both projects was done by Angeline 
Bogucki and Mr. Dudley Ball.) 


Hoskins, Halford L.: 


Contributor to: Senate Committee Print on 
“North Atlantic Treaty: Documents Relating to 
the North Atlantic Treaty,” 81st Congress, Ist 
Session. 1949. 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Gordon L, 
McDonough of California in the House of 
Representatives, May 3, 1949. Based on Public 
Affairs Bulletin No. 69 — The Atlantic Pact, by 
Halford L. Hoskins. Congressional Record. May 3, 
1949. pp. A2739-42. 


Manning, Raymond E.: 


Burden of State and Local Taxes in 18 Large 
Cities. This report was printed in House Report 
No. 315 (81st Congress, 1st Session) pp. 13-85. 
It was also reprinted in Senate Report No. 260. 
An abstract of the report also appears in the 
National Tax Journal, June 1949. 


Piquet, Howard S.: 


Part II. The Economy of Mexico. (Prepared 
with the assistance of experts from the Departments 
of Commerce, Treasury, Agriculture, the Bureau 


’ of Labor Statistics, and the Legislative Reference 


Service of the Library of Congress under the 
supervision of Howard S. Piquet =) BIG! 
Investigation, Mexican Petroleum House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House 
Report No. 2470, 80th Congress, 2d Session, 
pp. 17-102. January 1949. 


Appendix V. Record of Principal Exhibits, Fiscal Year 1949 


Date 


Subject 


Location 


Nn Oo fp 


24. 
Ms 


ca) al vena 


fe July <6; 


. September 1, 


. September 11, 
. September 12, 
. September 12, 
. September 12, 
. September 12, 
. September 12, 
. October 24, 


. July 1, 1948-July 31, 
1949. 

. July 1, 1948-August 15, 
1948. 

. July 1, 1948—-August 31, 
1948. 

. July 1, 1948-September 


30, 1948. 


. July 1, 1948-July 31, 
1949, 

. July 1, 1948—July 31, 
1948. 


1948—August 
31, 1948. 


. July 3, 1948—-July 11, 
1948. 


1948—August 
31, 1948. 


. July 23, 1948—October 


18, 1948. 


. July 29, 1948—June 1, 
1949. 
. August 1, 1948—Sep- 


tember 30, 1948. 


. August 15, 1948-Au- 


gust 22, 1948. 
1948— 
October 29, 1948. 


. September 1, 1948- 


October 31, 1948. 
1948— 
February 11, 1949. 
1948— 
October 31, 1948. 
1948— 
November 30, 1948. 
1948— 
November 30, 1948. 
1948— 
November 30, 1948. 
1948— 
November 30, 1948. 
1948- 
November 30, 1948. 


. October 28, 1948—- 


March 1, 1949, 
November 1, 1948-— 


November 30, 1948. 
November 1, 1948____ 
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H. Blakiston Wilkins Collection of 
viols. 

Sixth Pennell Fund National Exhibi- 
tion. 

Wisconsin Centennial of Statehood... 


Important additions to the Lessing J. 
Rosenwald Collection. 
Dayton C. Miller Collection of flutes. . 


“Inter-American Library Coopera- 
tion.” Publications, documents 
and photographs concerning the 
Assembly of Librarians of the 
Americas. 

Recent Acquisitions from 
countries of Southeast Asia. 

Paintings by Hector Poleo, Vene- 
zuelan artist, on the occasion of the 
visit of His Excellency Rémulo 
Gallegos, President of Venezuela. 

America’s Vacation Lands........... 


the 


Historic Gardens of Massachusetts in 
plans, photographs and early books. 

“Know Your Library” — Exhibit on 
the Photoduplication Service. 

Handbook of Latin American Studies an 
exhibit of the publications. 

First Anniversary of Independence 
of India and Pakistan. 

The Development of Printing in 
China. 

Extended: November 1, 1948—April 
Miles MSG) 

Works of Alfonsina Storne, Argentine 
poet. 

An exhibition commemorating the 
Centennial of the Oregon Territory. 
Origin and Development of Geological 
Maps. 
American 

Science. 
The American Presidents and Science. 


Nobel Prize Winners in 


Significant Achievements in Ameri- 
can Science. 
Srreasures. OL ClEnCe ses ieee eee 


The Story of the Birth of a United 
Nations Document. 

Thirty Years of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, an exhibit in honor of 
its founders. 

Election) Maps! sparse tet mrre omenee ts 


Historic Buildings, some buildings 
now destroyed, some examples of 
restoration. Frances Benjamin 
Johnston. 


Main Building, Second Floor, 
Rare Books Division. 

Main Building, South Gallery, 
Second Floor. 

Main Building, First Floor Exhi- 
bition Hall. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Main Exhibition Hall. 

Main Building, Ground Floor. 


Main Building, Second Floor, 
Hispanic Foundation. 


Annex Building, Fifth Floor, 
Orientalia Division. 

Main Building, Ground Floor 
Gallery. 


Main Building, First Floor, Maps 
Division. 

Main Building, 
Gallery. 

Annex Building, Ground Floor, 
West Lobby. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Hispanic Foundation. 

Main Building, Entrance to Main 
Reading Room. 

Annex Building, Fifth Floor, Ori- 
entalia Division. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Main Exhibition Hall. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Hispanic Foundation. 

Main Building, First Floor Exhi- 
bition Hall. 

Main Building, Main Floor, Maps 
Division. 

Main Building, 
Gallery. 

Main Building, 
South Gallery. 

Main Building, 
South Gallery. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Rare Books Division. 

Main Building, Ground Floor 
Gallery. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Main Exhibition Hall. 


Ground Floor 


Ground Floor 
Second Floor, 


Second Floor, 


Main Building, First Floor, Maps 
Division. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
South Gallery. 


APPENDICES ‘erie 
Date Subject Location 
26. November 1, 1948- | Works of James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, | Main Building, Second Floor, 
November 30, 1948. Hispanic literary historian. Hispanic Foundation. 
27. November 19, 1948— | T. S. Eliot Exhibit and Edgar Allan | Main Building, Ground Floor, 
November 21, 1948. Poe’s influence in France. Entrance to Coolidge Audi- 
torium. 
28. December 1, 1948— | School Wall Maps................. Main Building, First Floor, Maps 
December 10, 1948. Division. 
29. December 1, 1948— | Selection of works by Montiero Lo- | Main Building, Second Floor, 
December 31, 1948, bato, Brazilian writer. Hispanic Foundation. 
30. December 15,. 1948— | Christmas Exhibit................. Main Building, First Floor, Maps 
January 15, 1949. Division. 
31. December 20, 1948— | Selections from the Woodrow Wilson | Main Building, Second Floor, 
February 28, 1949. Library. Rare Books Division. 
32. December 20, 1948— | The Presidential Election........... Main Building, Ground Floor 
March 15, 1949. Gallery. 
33. December 28, 1948— | Selections of Literature Pertaining to | Main Building, Ground Floor 
December 31, 1948. Drama. Gallery. 
34. January 3, 1949~ | The Latin American Series, Guides to | Main Building, Second Floor, 
January 31, 1949. publications in several fields pre- Hispanic Foundation. 
pared and published by the Library 
of Congress. 
35. January 4, 1949- | Johannes Brahms Ms. Violin Con- | Main Building, First Floor, Main 
February 1, 1949. certo in D Major, Op 77 and Ernest Hall. 
Chausson’s Poéme for Violin and 
Orchestra, Op .25, gifts of Fritz 
Kreisler. 
36. January 18, 1949— | Maps of Natural Resources of the | Main Building, First Floor, Maps 
March 23, 1949. United States. Division. 
37. February 1, 1949- | ‘The Principal Languages of India, | Annex Building, Fifth Floor, 
March 7, 1949, Pakistan and adjacent countries, il- North Reading Room and West 
lustrated by an exhibit on lexicons. Lobby,. 
38. February 1, 1949- | An exhibit in observance of National | Main Building, First Floor Ex- 
February 8, 1949. Freedom Day, February 1. hibition Hall. 
39. February 1, 1949- | An exhibition commemorating the | Main Building, Second Floor, 
March 11, 1949. 90th anniversary of the birth of South Gallery. 
Victor Herbert, American com- 
poser. 
40. February 2, 1949-Feb- | Colonial Latin American Furniture. | Main Building, Second Floor, 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


ruary 28, 1949. 


February 3, 1949—Feb- 
ruary 28, 1949. 


February 7, 1949—Feb- 
ruary 21, 1949, 


February 15, 1949- 
March 31, 1949. 
February 20, 1949- 


February 26, 1949. 


March 2, 1949—March 
31, 1949. 


March 5, 1949—June 
T9049; 
March 4, 1949-—May 1, 


1949, 
Mrarclig3 ol) 49 ysrsiceole 2 


March 15, 1949—April 
27, 1949. 


Photographs from the Archive of 
Hispanic Culture. 

Autograph Songs of Schubert and 
Brahms. 


Documents of World War II. His- 
torical Division, Department of the 
Army, Exhibit of historical publica- 
tions of World War II. 

Books! of the’ Presidents sa.0 244 24) 


Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

Latin American Metal Work. Photo- 
graphs from the Archive of His- 
panic Culture. 

An exhibition commemorating the 
Centennial of the Territory of Min- 
nesota. 

Some Arabic Manuscripts from the 
Mansuri Collection. 


Brahmiss Manuscripts) .case sete ae 


Booksof Switzerland. >. seen eee 


Hispanic Foundation. 


Main Building, Ground Floor, 


Entrance to Coolidge Audi- 
torium, 
Main Building, Ground Floor 
Gallery. 


Main Building, Second Floor, 
Rare Books Division. 

Main Building, Main Floor, Main 
Hall. 


Main Building, Second Floor, 
Hispanic Foundation. 


Main Building, First Floor Ex- 
hibition Halls. 


Annex Building, Fifth Floor, 
North Reading Room and West 
Lobby. 

Main Building, Ground Floor, 
Entrance to Coolidge Audi- 
torium. 

Main Building, 
South Gallery. 


Second Floor, 
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Subject 


Location 


Sok 


54, 


Sh 


56. 


Bia 


58. 


Ss 
60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 
68. 


. March 1, 1949—March 


31, 1949. 


. April 1, 1949—April 30, 


1949. 


. April 1, 1949-April 30, 


1949. 


April 5, 1949—April 22, 
1949, 


April 9, 1949—April 30, 
1949. 

May 1, 1949—August 1, 
1949. 

April 25, 1949—May 25, 
1949, 

May 2,-1949—-May 15, 
1949. 
May 2, 1949-May 31, 

1949, 
May 2, 1949—June 30, 
1949. 

May 3, 1949—June 15, 
1949. : 
May 5, 1949—June 15, 

1949 


May 18, 1949-May 25, 
1949. 

June 1, 1949-June 27, 
1949. 

June 1, 1949—June 30, 
1949. 

June 1, 1949—June 30, 
1949. 


June 3, 1949—June 30, 
1949. 


{ints See. ees ob. 


June 17, 1949-July 15, 
1949, 


Autograph Choral Music of Brahms, 
Bach and Michael Haydn. 


Choice Manuscripts from the Ger- 
trude Clarke Whittall Foundation 
Collections. 

50 Books of the Year 1948. An 
exhibit of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 

A collection of Panamanian Publica- 
tions on History, Literature and 
Politics, the gift of the Honorable 
Edwin C. Wilson. 

National Exhibition of Prints Made 
During the Current Year. 

The Berlin Story. Photographs of 
the airlift, from The New York Times, 
shown in cooperation with the De- 
partment of State. 

Goethe and America and Goethe’s 
Faust. 


The 100th Anniversary of the Birth 
of José Enrique Varona, Cuban 
patriot and man of letters. 

Post-War Japanese Periodicals........ 


National Geographic Maps, 1899 to 
1949. 

The State of Israel, an Exhibition in 
Honor of Its Founding. 

Brazilian Books available in English 
translations and books on Brazilian 
subjects by United States authors. 

An exhibit of the United States Infor- 
mation Service, from the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Recent acquisitions of rare books..... 


Publications on Indian Life, shown on 
the occasion of_the Second Inter- 
American Indian Congress in 
Cuzco, Peru, on June 24. 

An exhibit of legal literature on the 
occasion of the visit of delegates 
from Latin America and Canada to 
the Inter-American Bar Association. 

Burma Books, recent acquisitions and 
books being sent to Burma. 

Polish Graphic Arts Exhibition, from 
the Polish Research and Informa- 
tion Service. 


Main Building, Ground Floor, 
Entrance to Coolidge Audi- 
torium. 

Main Building, First Floor, Maps 
Division. 

Main Building, Ground Floor, 
Foyer of the Coclidge Auditori- 
um, 

Main Building, Ground Floor 
Gallery. 


Main Building, Second Floor, 
Hispanic Foundation. 


Main Building, 
South Gallery. 

Main Building, 
Gallery. 


Second Floor, 


Ground Floor 


Main Building, Ground Floor, 
Entrance to the Coolidge Audi- 
torium. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Hispanic Foundation. 


Annex Building, Fifth Floor, West 
Lobby. 

Main Building, First Floor, Maps 
Division. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Main Exhibition Hall. 

Main Building, First Floor, Main 
Hall. 


Main Building, Ground Floor 


Gallery. 
Main Building, Second Floor, 
Rare Books Division. 
Main Building, Second. Floor, 
Hispanic Foundation. 
Main Building, Second Floor, 
Law Library. 
Main Building, Ground Floor, 
Whittall Pavilion. 
Main Building, Second Floor, 


Main Exhibition Hall, 


Appendix VI. Record of Concerts, Fiscal Year 1949 


THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE FOUNDATION 


CONCERTS PRESENTED IN THE COOLIDGE 
AUDITORIUM 
1948 
October 29. The Albeneri Trio. 
October 30. ‘The Berkshire Quartet, and Erich 
Itor Kahn, piano. 
November 5.. The London String Quartet. 
November 12. ‘The Loewenguth Quartet. 
December 3. ‘The Bach Aria Group, William H. 
Scheide, Director. 
December 10. The Juilliard String Quartet. 


1949 

~ January 14. ‘The Kroll Quartet. 

February 25. Antonio Brosa, violin, and Kathleen 
Long, piano. 


. EXTENSION CONCERTS 

1948 

August 18. ‘The Berkshire Quartet, at The Berk- 
shire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

August 25. The Berkshire Quartet, and David 
Glazer, clarinet, at The Berkshire Museum, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

September 7. ‘The Berkshire Quartet, and Carleton 
Sprague Smith, flute, at The Berkshire Museum, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

September 8. ‘The Berkshire Quartet, and Natasha 
Magg, piano, at The Berkshire Museum, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

September 15. ‘The Berkshire Quartet, and Albert 
Sprague Coolidge, yiola, at The Berkshire 
Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

September 22. “The Berkshire Quartet, and Leland 
R. Lincoln, oboe, at The Berkshire Museum, 
Pittsfield, Mass. . 

September 29. The Berkshire Quartet, at The 
Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

October 15. The London String Quartet, at 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

October 17. The London String Quartet, at the 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

October 18. The London String Quartet, at the 

* University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

October 23. The London String Quartet, at The 
Chamber Arts Society, Durham, N. C. 

October 25. The London String Quartet, at 
Jonathan Edwards College, New Haven, 
Conn. 


October 27. The London String Quartet, at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

October 28. The London String Quartet, at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

November 7. The London String Quartet, at 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

November 2. The London String Quartet, at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

November 4. ‘The London String Quartet, at Hood 
College, Frederick, Md. 

November 10. The London String Quartet, at 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 

November 16. ‘The London String Quartet, at 
Ohio University, Athens, O. 

November 78. The London String Quartet, at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


1949 


January 27. The Paganini Quartet, at North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, ‘Tex. 
February 12. The Albeneri Trio, at the Winfield 

High School Auditorium, Winfield, Kan. 

February 13. The Albeneri Trio, at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kan. 

February 15. Vhe Albeneri Trio, at Iowa State 
University, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

February 16. ‘The Pro Arte Quartet of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, II. 

February 17. The Albeneri Trio, at The Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind. 

February 23. Antonio Brosa, violin, and Kathleen 
Long, piano, at The College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

February 26. Antonio Brosa, violin, and Kathleen 
Long, piano, at The Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, Md. 

February 28. Antonio Brosa, violin, and Kathleen 
Long, piano, at The University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

March 3. The Berkshire Woodwind Ensemble, 
Louis Speyer, Director, at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

March 7. Antonio Brosa, violin, and Kathleen 
Long, piano, at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

March 20. Antonio Brosa, violin, and Kathleen 
Long, piano, at Harvard University, Canibridge. 
Mass. 
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1949 

April 12. The Kroll Quartet, at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

April 78. The Kroll Quartet, at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, O. 


April 27. The Kroll Quartet, at Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Ia. 


April 23. ‘The Kroll Quartet, at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 


THE GERTRUDE CLARKE WHITTALL FOUNDATION 


CONCERTS PRESENTED IN THE COOLIDGE AUDITORIUM 


1948 

October 7, 8. ‘The Budapest String Quartet, Carl- 
ton Cooley, viola, and Benar Heifetz, violoncello. 

October 14, 15. The Budapest String Quartet, 
Carlton Cooley, viola, and Benar Heifetz, 
violoncello. 

October 21, 22. The Budapest String Quartet, and 
Milton Katims, viola. 

November 17, 18. The Busch Quartet, and Rudolf 
Serkin, piano. 

December 18. ‘The Hungarian Quartet. 


1949 

January 7, 8. Zino Francescatti, violin, and 
Robert Casadesus, piano. 

January 27, 28. ‘The Pasquier Trio. 

February 3, 4. Set Svanholm, tenor. 

March 2, 3. A Chamber Choral Group conducted 
by Paul Callaway. 

March 17, 18. ‘The Budapest String Quartet. 

March 24, 25. ‘The Budapest String Quartet. 

March 31, April 7. The Budapest String Quartet. 

April 7, 8. The Budapest String Quartet. 

April 14, 75. The Budapest String Quartet. 

April 27, 22. ‘The Budapest String Quartet. 

April 28, 29. The Budapest String Quartet. 


THE NICHOLAS LONGWORTH FOUNDATION 


CONCERTS PRESENTED IN THE COOLIDGE AUDITORIUM 


1949 
February 11. The Fine Arts Quartet. 


THE LOUIS G. ELSON FUND 


LECTURE PRESENTED IN THE COOLIDGE AUDITORIUM 


1949 
April 25. Curt Sachs. 


Appendix VII. Photoduplication Statistics 


&. DISPOSITION OF ORDERS FOR PHOTODUPLICATION, FISCAL YEARS 


1948 AND 1949 


1948 1949 
=i | 
Total number of requests for photoduplicates and estimates ................ 153393 67, 348 
Mordlinumben ofrequestss (orders) alledoc cms certo emer aoa ene na te: Pell 62, 852 
BRotalmnumbersotsonicia KOvdens-aan teicher cnn eee enn eee 5, 863 5, 833 
plotalgnumioenotces tinmatessmade earn gatiees eis ne gene <tr tee manent ecco 2, 054 4,617 
otalenumbertotitems requested:andisearcheda.)-4. 4) eee eee ne anes 161, 889 128, 842 
Wotalamuanbersofsitemsts i pplic mms Meee Ace Sike ema ae eciremee renal acene eee 144, 809 1145553 
iotalerunibersofitems reterredsto other librariess «. sneer ak ee ae 928 868 
Total number of items not supplied due to copyright restrictions............: 408 291 


B. PHOTODUPLICATES PRODUCED, FISCAL YEARS 


1948 AND 1949 


For official use al Oe photo: Total production 
uplicates 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
He hOtOstatexXPOSULES 40 = 15 ques ie 49, 696 43,940 | 365,992 | 278, 418 415, 688 322, 358 
Negative exposures of microfilm (in- 
cluding newsPapers)............- 1,856 |26, 352 |2, 591, 156 |2, 367, 428 |2, 623, 012 | 2, 393, 780 
Positive feet of microfilm (including 
MEWSPADEUS) Merle cose te eee: 4,116 | 1, 688 |1, 587, 346 /|1, 424,992 |1, 591, 462 | 1, 426, 680 
Enlargements from microfilm....... BB GOA IZ 7s Do4m"  DO4n 7A 8712 059 598, 428 898, 593 
Photograph copy negatives......... 804 | 1, 006 4, 433 10, 207 Dy sel L203 
Photograph contact prints.......... Pa, Bsyey || Mls S39) 7, 200 11, 296 De IOS" 12, 455 
Photograph projection prints........ ae AMCGYE all AS Ka}6) 5305 3, 307 7, 469 5, 290 
Photograph view negatives......... 129 176 2B 10 131 186 
Colomtransparenciess go. ase. ss ee 39 41 32 41 Ui 82 
AFATICCTUSTL Ges te areene enkey te eget sete 116 12 219 283 O35 ADS 
Blueprints (square feet) ............ 72, 346 | « 10, 700 8, 100 10, 772 8, 446 
@zalidoprintssa.- s+. Hs Uae eee U5 336 2, 416 67 2, 431 403 
PACED ALCS eet ee oo ean sie solaris Si 328 522 15 13 3, 854 1, 841 4, 376 
DryMOUntIn Ge banca per aleteree sce 288 476 1, 621 195 1, 909 671 
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Appendix VIII. Recording Laboratory Statistics, Fiscal Year 1949 


Production: 


13%4’’ masters for pressing ..... eh OIE AG Morte 22k OCS ROT OR 62 

Leper astensstOr sp ress ina 01ers RRI ae AI Ey antec swe eee 0 

10; imstantancousvacetate recondspeda itera eee i 

12M instantanecousraGetate meCOrdsp a ene eiain nan we eee 1, 410 

o/feinstantaneoustacctate recordss aise ete eee 854 

Sale of Pressings: 

TO MCAAE Scre cords 4600. 5 akaaeeon nae eM oeon oe ene 292A 

12 CENATS: recordsis # fersciertc tos tte etneta an tee a Rae 8, 259 

12 SPO) EVERY 4s cords eee cma aie tinaac meen core an en tos 4,165 

Receipts, Obligations, and Potential Value: 

Wnoplcated balances und SOO ACI cen tis aie ere $4, 310. 77 

Receipts) tiscal sears 194 9 Say aeecrsetRiie ee eet ee eed 515039522 

Total availa ble Vice. c- erates ted Gale ee orcs ne ene es ee $35, 349. 99 

Obligations; fiscal wyearsl 940 2 tee ebasei taney eee ee kee ee 27, 517. 24 

Wnoblicatedibalances| uners Ore WAR eee cette een el ere eee $7, 832. 75 

Funds to be transferred from Special Deposits..................-- Pry VTA’) 

Accounts:receivable (work:completed))an sacs nies rere 5, 018. 28 

Suppliestonshande eine coins wae aeceassitte cts ayat alsin oe een te) las Mean c ees 17,756. 61 

Suppliestonsorden;, [ume SO TOAD) Sexiest IR nem te tonne neces 2, 860. 00 
Potentialivalie. ceo OO AD eaters 0 ger eda ee eee oe $35, 824. 93 
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Appendix IX. Statistics of Acquisitions 


AeA UDIIONS TO” VHE COLLEC PIONS-AND TOTAL ‘CONTENTS, OF THE 
LIBRARY, FISCAL YEARS, 1948 AND 1949 


Additions to the 


Total contents of the 


collections Library 
1948 1949 1948 1949 

Wolumes-andspamphilets truss a o.-.cur- - chante: 200, 321 302, 254 8, 387, 385 8, 689, 639 
Bound newspaper volumes.........:........ 3, 368 3, 436 124, 619 128, 055 
Mianuseripta(pieCes) Sint et. ne. se eiphd woe tae 276, 435 820, 000 |110, 500, 000 11, 320, 000 
IMiapsrandtvicWstamans aeisettia eae soy ae 58, 101 59, 663 1, 868, 911 1, 928, 574 
Microfilms, (réelssand strips)... 0.0.04. 4, 879 5, 549 71, 060 76, 609 
Motion: pictuness( neels)t it. .421c,-4¥ = aes tie ie 3.35 16, 827 64, 451 81, 278 
Music (volumes.and pieces)............44.. 45,055 31, 160 1, 788, 449 1, 819, 609 
Phonograph recordings (records). .......... 13022, 18, 434 287, 414 305, 848 
Photographic negatives, prints, and slides... . 644, 368 254, 984 1, 708, 247 1, 963, 231 
Prince tines (OleCes) cram gerieee sa oh cie eels ceases 238 Beye 578, 765 5195298 
Other (broadsides, photostats, posters, etc.). . 63, 975 44, 569 624, 163 668, 732 

Pleo tealpemene eae were a oe tiaein, nes aan 153135413 1,557, 409 | 26, 003, 464 27, 560, 873 


1 Adjusted count (estimated). 


B. UNBOUND MATERIAL AWAITING BINDING PREPARATION 


Total contents of Library 
1948 1949 
1948 1949 
Winboumd'sertalspants persia aries occ) otis 1, 493, 103 ‘ley Sly HEH 1, 493, 103 Ny TAS iy 1S) 
IN EWS a DELSB ISSUES) eeaeie sp Tete ais ain wetness 898, 952 516, 750 898, 952 516, 750 
Totaled ccc: Sieh = Scene a eae 2, 392, 0550 2, 274.497 | 2, 392, 055: | 12) 274, 497 
Grancatotalewmcimore wet emesis cheese 3, 705, 468:| 3, 831,906 | 28,395, 519 29, 835, 370 
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C. RECEIPTS, FISCAL YEARS 1948 AND 1949, BY SOURCE 


Sources Pieces, 1948 | Pieces, 1949 
1. By purchase from— 
“Atherton: Bequestigs shee ars ic ali sics ote peepee aes ten. See en Oe RSE Ee, cos erent ne ee eee 3 
Babine! Bequests scope oie occ iake ee eee ae ie a as ae ee pe arceatys beh a 
Booksforsthelsupreme:Courtasee: cokes eet se ee ena ete Bente ree DATE fA les Roe nite hem 5 
Committee on Organization of Executive Branch of the Government, 

Wiransfer rin cleat item eters an wna eon a oa elena eae Rg meer oe cee eos 12 
CooperationtwitheAmentcanNepublics s,m senpaei teen tenia ee eee 5, 056 19, 402 
Eriends of Miusicyetrcceircne a tae ai eed eee Ae Cae Reagan Yu sey ean geal | IR elena ore 1, 001 
Huntington bund were, scat: eee ci aa tein eae ie nen 545 647 
Increase of theslsawalibvaryanres sm aioe es ter ncne on ee eee 33, 544 49, 334 
Increase) of theMvibrary,ot Congress)sGeneral me. ee 588, 670 534, 904 
Teoefilér «Bequesty sty.yersncsy ens coe oat eet a page asehe Sa eer enon Wathen ea Boer 1 
Miller Biindigeein a: atic ecare s Sane aie meee cree age hile ted 14 2 
Pennell diary reecrersce aca oe econ ge CP tae en ents Seat ae ee 702 766 
Science} ands hechnology /Projectsisnne.ce mec eee et eked he et re oe aera eee 10 
Srna Ce Ri hrs ee stead catmec cee Poh sk cetcck Ae este one Se er eee alte cE | ene emp ce 71 
Whit tall Bumdiaeiste ot aerate chm shee thos tanec te eee ele ee eee a ste 17 163 
AWWal) cra cl teak ate wench fy Sect ee te entra ope ee Me pgm Oe ta Pr DEA eR 1520) 188 

Totalic Mig oe cca: ce ese OAs Lene eee ara 632, 840 606, 504 
. By virtue of law from— 
Booksifor-the =A dult<Blinid ee 222). sotto eee eo eens 14, 307 18, 315 
Copyright sore case ates oh octal aoe oR ea) re aaa ee ech lit neteemacen™ nc Seite 409, 523 345, 317 
Bublicg Printer ay parece valet aon eeaoe aoe aoe er cine sae Rt eee ae 576, 582 DAS us 
Smithsonian Institution 
Repular Cepositys wget wiper stot hu leg ee ee ne eee ae Coenen 5, 785 6, 323 
angley7Acronautical Library ace ase eee eee 334 23%, 
oy 2 etre teh gf Ohi cen eR SRN NSE conic es Sie “emee te ey “lhicameMnA ty goes 1, 006, 531 1, 283, 507 
. By official donations from— 
LeoCal-agencies aie cite sears spenee Geka eae Dee Cl ere eee ere 5, 003 6, 416 
State-agenclesic ey. pean seo ee ene oe ee ee Tm pears 84, 283 71, 443 
(ransfersitrompbed eralsagencicseeris..- ahaa oe enn a ee ee eee 1, 949, 435 19917353, 
i Woy = 1 pane oy Beene ren RT Re emir Pr ERS cre eA ae ect orn THONG CAE IOTE 2, 038, 721 19959355 
. By exchange from— 
Domesticvexchanges(duplicate) aa etc iee eee er ees a er ee eee 73, 608 56, 478 
Foreign governments (including international exchange)............. 480, 466 572, 839 
1 oy oc Un aans Sects ed core ae mt Aol Rae SER ere eee Chane Gite Atco 554, 074 6297 im 
. By gift from individual and unofficial sources. .—. 7.2.1.5 sesso 270, 777 889, 641 
. From material not identified as to source— 
Unbound serial:partss.ctiet a. me i eta eee ee eer 126, 901 86, 145 
Wnboundinewspapermissulestttas pyaar eater tore ae ias reeee ten rai ee 2, 976, 564 23595, 780 
ManUsCripts tt avaieepuntsct ecko e tate aan. Sch openers a eee tp acre Ae SR a eer tee eye dl tr ob Bt cht olos 
AE aE oreo Ure oo ices aman lors cee: ome NC Lisi eMeP e Sa o ec MW e s Gke 168 96 
Dota rote tree ase Sate ence cae Pon ere ee ve ERE oe teas IS ONE oa 3, 103, 633 2, 482, 021 
Total recetpts iis acca ire eis ohare ee ES Se ete 7, 606, 576 7, 886, 343 
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D. STATISTICS OF ACQUISITIONS WORK, FISCAL YEARS 1948 AND 1949 


1948 1949 
‘Order Division: 
URC HASeRne qUISITONS ACtEGe UP OMe. po eran lave. v icese ieee ceareaataire sae 36, 339 29, 288 
Purchase searching: 
AISTTLESESE ALG INC werent tee Rete oe Se as is Ee coe iol ta ons: es 33, 044 16, 831 
Titles found to be already represented in collections............. 15, 408 7, 345 
Invoices: 
TRCGEIV CC MR eR Tecictn tes ene Ceres Pere: oon see hs a se eee eae 6, 263 8, 273 
| CA REPN SXG lancom oi ASE NSS Os SBOE Men: a ge har ene Meare ee 6, 473 8, 624 
Onshandgatendtopeniadaccmecvetier cache ct a7 tron teeta ae eae 873 347 
Pieces accessioned in Purchase Clearing Section................. Udo 188, 140 
Evaluations: ; 
Ofhcialkevaluations: eee ese CRN eh de ee Pe aie sac BIE eine: SIA GAZ 
Reference enquiries rec’v’d and answered by letter (letters)... ... 1, 200 (bos AS) 
Exchange and Gift Division: 
Exchange Section: 
ReGiestemcenity (letters) Seat: -.¢nector ci aciaichr eames wv ieee ie eae Ss 6, 735 Wa502 
EN CKO WGC OTINGIICS APOE race eR es deity s este te clerepsape Maton s cee: OwiAlurs 6, 807 
IMecomineeplecessh ancien pce gir: tx er new er Ras aera ae wey obs vee ees 35225, 168 3, 232, 803 
Outeoinespiecespmanadledieute ntl eats ene chves meet ieee eicicn onan 194, 814 68, 705 
Winaccesstonecumece tsa (cstimialted)) mae nia ieas angen ee re cera 1, 750, 000 700, 000 
Gift Section: 
Requestsysentn letters) it teers Mumm certcreeaeten Meer Tai cane rch wos 2, 835 4, 747 
PACEMOW LEC OTN CICS haameeca teen eee On Ere ite an UENO Ce baits 4, 933 4, 662 
Ene Qin eel eCesw an Ged seymie a teaey ay cid-icldietnia taeecmr asin ary ete score 253, 449 965, 168 
Wnaccessionedirittatems: (estimated) .pyae nie eerie ee ete eee Sh ali 3, 689 
Monthly Checklist of State Publications: 
ditemsplistedetorpublicationarniks csi co chete sere a eee ie eo ee 14, 024 13, 846 
MIS ELESES CAN CING Cire nomen: Mass ty cra artcd state Muah eae RON airs wince ete alee: 16, 377 fis 13 
MiLEMSPLE MES TCA Ge ta sn toe ere oder chet = Sige so aus to) egbete coe eee ens 12031 1, 685 
Incominge<piecesshandle diye ercaccesth ines ere aoe eihensh Lae ames 78, 868 79, 077 
Serial Record Division: 
mn boundesentalepantsyprocesse die mcm rvene: somite ee-esi eee casas ono acim 1, 333, 441 1, 007, 833 
WMolnmessaddedstorclassitied! collections.....sers et act eee ee 32S, 15,187 
efcrencerenduiniessiandied «(totals ia emitter tee tie eee cretion one: 24, 624 18, 756 
Bite lephonemema Uinles tyre sormye eatce traere vate oops ress Oase PO ete eccrcs ers 21, 497 16, 218 
INGWacecCkinexentries TAC ewe carmen mrersois cei ihe of atk Were eee tea 21, 741 11, 945 
Materials awaiting disposition: 
Bouncdpvolumess (eseunated.) ms taeetn eee el cca hicace eres 18, 088 13, 000 
Othenk (pieces) s (estimated) ee wee etrcrsteenen tee wer tea ee era Rey eta nr 75, 360 88, 490 


Appendix X. Statistics of Cataloging and Maintenance of Catalogs 


A. DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING OF MATERIAL, FISCAL YEARS 1948 


AND 1949 
1948 | 1949 
I. Preparation for Collection 
1. Preliminary cataloging (entries prepared): 
al, IDiexeghayundon Cental oyenhoyet IDNA WON bp onacosdeuntec ace suc pep oc 87, 904 63, 527 
bei CopydehtiCatalogins Division cs taene meee eee eerie NE GIS) 12, 749 
Ch DAVICI@A LALO GIN Pyke teereate pie eeake ine ds ae orstaney SL sea oh ae meet 5, 624 4,311 
ds OFS SRD AP LOlECE tactics sie inks Smee. creak Be eG bore 2, 846 0 
e Lotalkentriestprepanred aincxjera rte Grier tence tare eee ee ne eee 108, 989 80, 587 
2. Titles awaiting preliminary cataloging: 
aa Wescriptive Catalogues Divisione «| ec eee iret re near 8, 350 891 
Da CopyxignttGatalocinoy Divisions tact ecient esi ee 0 0 
CMO fal Se i ac a es Te 8 etree tigi yc tay eae oe ee ae 8, 350 891 
3. Titles cataloged for printing: 
a. Regular cataloging: 
iss DescriptiverGatalocine sD ivistomaesmy. gists ee ee neat Sis Si 42, 507 
Za CopyrichitCatalocine@ Division sai aie elaine ene Tene 14, 048 14, 967 
SUM apse iVislOn many cus xi ae settle ol ore heer ie rare eae meee es Gear ame 643 1, 410 
Ao TOCA tp ae atl tns cok Monti sBe Pore oameode eas oe tela yee le a Reese Un ee cena 46, 603 | 58, 884 
b. Cooperative titles adapted: 
ieeDeserip tive! Gatalosim em ivisiOna..se mis ea) tno eee ears ee 13, 011 7, 147 
2 aCopyxicht Gataloping sD ivisl oie seme ues 0 ce ieee eae re 672 398 
Bing Otel Sie. przes. teeelcc oe ete gece ee Stee Ne Sent Stes Sac ak LS ey 13, 683 7, 545 
C wlotalstitlesicataloved foriorintin geese ite ee eee :. 60, 286 66, 429 
4. Form card cataloging: | 
a Descriptive! Catalogin oalDivISIOMes miter) aka pie eee 2D 2am 4, 049 
be Copyrishti@atalocine J Divisione erste. cee eee er nea 0 | 131 
CxO tal Sob Apawa 8 he etorerc ins. a tas ihaenw Beanie ae tiene ae ee ee a ea 252m 4,180 
5. Titles in process: 
a. Titles cataloged awaiting revision: 
Ie Descriptive Cataloging? Divisione mises eh eee ent eee 300 770 
2. Copyright: Catalopins=D ivisioninqa.e1. neta eae crore 56 308 
Sait T Otal shy grtocetnes cokers tee cian Meese eee ae eee a ee eee 356 1, 078 
b. Titles preliminarily prepared awaiting cataloging: 
i Deseriptive: Cataloging Division. seats aed beeen homie 105, 408 121, 921 
25 Copyright Cataloging MDivislon we .cts ae hen asa eae 30 85 
Sey Total ek Sei cet Ses ets taste a. Neha haan See eee eee 105, 438 | 122, 006 
Il. Maintenance of Catalogs 
6. Titles recataloged or revised: 
a. Titles recataloged: 
i Descriptive Catalosimey Division gn. eee eee) eee ae 2, 680 3, 894 
PraCopyrie ity Cataloging vision erent eres ee eee eae 262 79 
Sov L Ota. 3n \yegummaumtos Peas Ree xleusWons pinata sree ons, et ae Ok ee eRe a eS enV 2, 942 aS) 
b. Titles revised: 
i* Descriptive Cataloging Divisiomce mans ois ere rene pecans 2, 709 9, 182 
2 Copyright atalooine MD ivisi onder iy ee eee eee tn ree ee ih, IDS) 1, 457 
Set Potal, 22 ia tedciow eee eisers See er ere aon Re 3, 908 10, 639 
ew Lotalititlesnecatalogedvandirevisednapaa.cete ee eee ene ae 6, 850 14, 612 
7. Titles in process: 
a. Titles recataloged awaiting revision: 
ik Descriptive, Cataloging Divisione ae ka tr eee WS) Sy 
2., Copyrisht/Gatalogimes Division) ce jase ee enti epee oe 0 20 
5a Ota patie at ee. S erciicth ug, cia MORE LTE MCP yt ea cee Cea mec Rep an 79 79 
b. Titles awaiting recataloging or review: 
iE Descuiptive:Catalocin ee ivislomme et eet en ene ee mere ieee 748 211 
2. Gopyrighty Cataloging) Division waesists ita ren eRe 0 12 
fo Poail boli e mains Arin aaa oer gee Place, cet. or rind tickse oe cauNtaty 6.01 sox 748 223 
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A. DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING OF MATERIAL, FISCAL YEARS 1948 


AND 1949—Continued 


1948 1949 
Ill. For Other Libraries | 
8. Cooperative titles edited: 
eu eit hespe Cl CC Clc tice tee eee so O's a laa.te, teeW gy Rae aOR Sees AE SMS foo 8, 736 8, 806 
De btleskeaiteceaWaluin Cen eVistO lies. marimar pace eit ae Petco eee aT 0 | 158 
Cab itlestawaltiniey Ecuuimng mepaanteukes de. yee tiie tas omitewene cel oineebes oh stevrofed «p ARtI e 300 | 555 
IV. Development of Catalog Tools 
9. Authority cards: 
a. Established: 
ihe Descriptive CatalosinemDivisiompaiece ls mire eee et peers e | 23, 448 24, 038 
Pe Copynicit Catalopim ce Divison eters wae tes eee ener ese eect. 5, 309 O92 
SOLAN © aur eer ck rere meres eK eR Std or iginat 28, 157 29, 430 
b. Changed: 
ia DescuptuvesCatalogimoWivistOm: omer cai: eens pone aiiepet 6, 313 4,924 
Pe Oopyrig hit; Catalooinee) vislou eaten sc. \o or intl esters Sinn ete a 3 | Dod MeO 
DEMO EA eran tee aks ages meth eer Stn aew tack! sake Rye a AMS RBC Htoe ges Behe 8, 584 6, 839 


B. SUBJECT CATALOGING OF MATERIAL, FISCAL YEARS 1948 AND 1949 


1. Résumé of Activities 


1948 1949 
T. Preparation for Collections 
1. Subject Cataloging: 
ae Catalog titles classified and subject:sheaded. >. 3. 5:..05...-0--4--- 59, 464 58, 910 
pep Catalogatitles:awaltine revisions samme 1 t-ietae ype seus gake ne soe 350 0 
GuelitlcssaANvallinsysM ject Catal Oi Geer ect Masur clei) caste aka acre 3, 200 6, 500 
d. Uncataloged pamphlets classified and subject headed.......:..... 80 3 
Gs Wineamilloesel el avacis ome GESGniesls Ghee oes meen an au BeBe negok sae EROS 3, 369 
2. Shelflisting: ‘ 
Araplitlessshielhlistec acm ame. Wher Mandte itt & Glia tia women hace meth oc Ss 528095 56, 948 
Deo ltinmessanch pieceswsbelilistcdimiemarrenit. custard 7a enccretere tease cee cos 91, 509 98, 088 
om Othemsheltlis tim o:ge strays ui creritke canis Metal ease org cere aie oie on tes abe 5 Te? 
Ge© therishel fistinsa(Wolumes) Weeks aren cee Mero de dae ei oso. Sr 3, 706 On327 
cumlitlessawaitinesneliistiing is. cute eieiy sien laisse ciera a teen each 8, 500 4, 000 
f; Volumes-and pieces awaiting shelflisting...4......--...------:- 15, 500 11, 000 
3. Labeling: 
MEN OLUITRESILADE LEG pn rate ccee Micere CIEE Phiten Rear, hacen Ree Tae eyed Races 179, 046 LTS 
DME Olumeskawaltingclabelingyes-para tence tates oeen ch eas one ee sues 3, 000 15, 000 
Il. Maintenance of Catalogs 
4. Titles recataloged or revised: 
Armbitles recataloged ine yen mun em ruseiey emanate Tons ansgsatieee tw oi sbe aan nae 4), o/h 3, 944 
py eedlbttleserevISe Cer ites tie Se tec Mies aegeasnasis teers cont Genet, ae ental GhuakN oo nscs 12, 838 SiS) 
Gurloralotitlessrecatalogedsanderevised cate ee orn eee ee ee 16, 675 By Ey 
Ger bitlesrawaltine. necatalooinpiorsreview.n am.) fe 1s sehen ie eee na 275 110 
5. Reshelflisting: 
Amebitlessresine | Mistec paws yarsnep amen Peat nawe aes, ete ens Fm nearer ean ote Wateeet eds 6, 471 6, 208 
DeRNOlUmMes reshneltiis ted saualeer scm iay os sitn rs Maenicmaeiees cn eae nle renee. 10, 611 | 11, 069 
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B. SUBJECT CATALOGING OF MATERIAL, FISCAL YEARS 1948 AND 
1949—Continued 


1. Résumé of Activities—Continued 


1948 1949 
Ill. For Other Libraries 

6. Decimal classification: 

ad Titlesrclassified: spe pats arian asks See yin eee ee ee 30, 499 Bile tay 

bY litles awaiting classification. ei sc seine een cate etal 0 0 
i, Cooperativertities:editedaecse: she ie seein nce a rea ae ae 8, 736 8, 806 

IV. Development of Cataloging Tools 

8. Subject headings: 

av Establishedit.# Pia. sce oath. Oks ae epcns ieee tore oe Ee ee 1, 455 1, 506 

ibys @ancelledtarichan ged ia-mes cree ea ee setae cecum ee tee 148 86 
9. Class numbers: 

ascEstablishedt ete irycc's sieges B cieve, sas ieee TR tage eee te ee ee eee 442 470 

isha @letcnat-cevals arent (ume ten Mest ond Cig ce ay tee on ENN ain Ont 0 ein Oe sail 118 


2. Material Shelflisted ' During Fiscal Years 1948 and 1949, and Approximate Total Number of 
Volumes in the Classified Collections of the Library of Congress, by Class, as of June 30, 1949 


1948 1949 
Total 
volumes 
Titles Volumes Titles Volumes 

Ave Roly grapliyat ee, ie rae ieie 405 5, 487 Sali SA 188, 693 
B=B seb bilosophyeet oem 882 1, 350 Petts 1, 801 61, 902 
Bigs B XeReli gion iia. erence we 27573. 4,775 SROs 4,474 218, 714 
C History auxiliary sciences....... 509 1, 062 559 1, 109 ONE 573 
D_ History (except American)...... 5,335 10; 194 6, 103 10, 336 302, 185 
Be pAmenicans niston ye en arene 1, 954 4,925 1,996 4, 308 297, 663 
G Geography-anthropology....... 902 1, 843 its Zale Ps eexi AO) 79, 246 
Hen SOclalbsciencen sateen ae 6,275 21,561 6, 500 16, 873 850, 799 
ie Politicaliscicnce saree pea eee 1552 TE TED 1, 841 7, 429 347, 730 
[eecuicaton errr ei crcre Menor eis 1,055 Si sy) 1, 088 2, 963 188, 365 
Mi SIMASICN Ae Saab nit a Enea aee Shou, 9, 560 4, 326 AB? 119, 053 
Nee Fine vr ts; . eset cane sien ere 1, 630 2, 559 Ph AOS, 37562 100, 161 
P Language and literature........ 13, 807 17, 941 14, 007 19035 662, 356 
Oi SCIENC OM car ren ee eerie poe 252550) 6, 106 2, 702 5, 607 332, 469 
Re Medicines gt teers ae er: 15563 3526 1323 Pr A¥e%S) 145, 661 
SupAgriculturey soccer eres 157230 2, 996 15357, 2, 934 159, 262 
ii Pechiiologyj-sete oi ree ee Bay 10, 203 4, 134 9,215 341, 705 
Wie Miulitaryascience- ean arse - 506 2, 007 468 2, 046 73, 401 
Wee Naval screnccrmme stearate: coe 238 837 246 642 44, 265 

7) -Bibliographvagessestes 1a 856 Bu05i, 1, 036 BD 2D 201, 764 - 
Inco incunabulas ae oe eee 180 174 168 227 401 
PG ta leat acon eee rs 52, 326 1215687 55, 866 113, 892 | 4, 807, 368 


1 Includes monographs and bound volumes of periodicals recorded in the Serial Record. 
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B. SUBJECT CATALOGING OF MATERIAL, FISCAL YEARS 1948 AND 


1949—Continued 


3. Number of Titles Classified by Decimal Classification 


(Fiscal Years 1930 to 1949) 


Apcilel= ume G0s1930,. css cates vee 3, 917 (Od eRe rose aet 2 wo Stn, Fee Bess, 27, 939 
Tey aia ost meee” eo a 31, 285 f SAD One eine arms te Ge eee Ry ne 2 32, 512 
ROE Pk Se, Soe hy a a 33, 829 1OAR Reet UP a By SP Lge ee 27, 594 
VOI Sah Sesh Sak eer ka en ST RMS 33, 251 194 4 ice, cary beh hanes SR ERIE. Spi he 34, 328 
LGA eres Ce eee ae 42, 314 1 RSP IIE RR on Se ieee A ce eee ee, 32, 020 
COREY gg Se eee eee 2 34, 709 SAG Ie Step Porte ee RI ks a eae 32, 292 
CIE ah Dela pee ane 34, 267 TSA ee to ead x oe ae Yn td Ae 30, 184 
VSR FMS Py mo dnn, Bona, Mingus < 33, 371 TOAS, See Sots. Se Ren a Ree Sear ce 30, 499 
OIE TR aa ies Sai Re re 34, 060 LOAQ RUE Mem Wie. smo ete ae 31, 151 
ROSS ee as baat. 2 hr ee rae 27, 436 a 
1O4OM eS |b NRE a keen 28, 977 MGtale att: Cece aa ee 615, 935 


C. MAINTENANCE OF THE CATALOGS, FISCAL YEARS 1948 AND 1949 


1948 1949 
ma Catalopedutities senttouprimter=p rats mr nes setae seas cece fe eee 67, 382 78, 388 
. Proofreading: 
AP AILEY SpLOA GL teabnnrah ser etah sont haere eens cea es Gras OO pA eee 11, 142 11, 146 
baa Galleyssmiprocess 1 Cran Elia a pear tee saree titers eerie ences ata a 3) 3) 
Gm Galleysrinyprocess se Other cages it nist aie ey cee eee 61 102 
mGataloped titlessnecelv.edi nom sprinter tee parte eet come nese 68, 898 8d Olgue 
. Cards written up for the catalogs: 
Ae CAR ORWTICCODU Poke ea nipe nerf acm ntale yea eae oT PN eee een es ds ae 1, 091, 091 1, 468, 880 
Demebrtlesaimiprocesstgu nats eter cd ye tee an Gene ae teat inn ees ee ieee oe ee dsle5 93 I Baw 
em@andscawaiting -Wiitine tp wey corse yh eee wera ae hs 173, 900 80, 843 
. Cards filed: 
ae UD lich Catalogs ttn a tas riers bce cates Gans See es Bens 207, 183 223, 748 
pm Oiictali@iatalope: eden. tear eta ee akepeaee Sousti is hrm Lee pms 254, 175 282, 837 
CARP NTIIN CXR CAL ALO OR ter apetre tm ascr recep ene: Peis ps ae latte. Pe. 2a Pate, al eR MON at oat tl 205, 304 222, 559 
Gem COCESSELLG Hamre T Neath beeen cee ane ner peateritan on Agee beer Myon Meee 348, 238 237, 008 
Se Nitisi ci Gi atalO mes wasencee ecto ae toes reese asin ay OL Pe nee tee a yeahs 46, 455 105, 017 
fees Cri S AUN g LOC ES Spies se eur tartceas on lpm ncteh ey ett Sa ec a Pa av iee skeen ee 151 50, 874 


1 Cards on hand to be filed—Fune 30: a. Annex Catalog—28,030; b. Music Catalog—22,844, 
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D. STATISTICS OF THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG, FISCAL YEARS 


1948 AND 1949 


[Total regular contents as of June 30, 1949] 


1948 1949 
I. Titles 
1 Newakibrarysor Coneresssprinted cance mn iieas nis eee ete een habe 56, 671 67, 703 
2. Cards from other libraries, including: 
as Gards fromerestlarcon tributors). cmos i paar ured ere ee oe 218, 851 PRIN TT 
b. Cards from other contributors resulting from the checking of 
the book-form catalog of the Library of Congress........... 8, 003 260 
c. Cards typed for titles located through specific enquiry......... 939 1,190 
d. Titles clipped and pasted from book-form catalogs of other 
Libraries rasa oe cesguna eter Cease ene me aS aney Ae oe ae eee ees 766 0 
e. Total number of cards received from other libraries.......... 228, 559 292, 627 
3. Cards typed from records found in other union catalogs............ 77, 005 80, 870 
4. Entries copied from records found in other union catalogs..........)..........4. 493, 641 
5, wlotalinumbentofeards recenvedrands preparedins neni aie 362, 235 934, 841 
Ga Diplicate;cards:cancelledsnveditinemeevct.c: etre kare IRVASE Si) 201, 055 
iemaNet totalbadditions togthercataloc am mia tanner ee ere eae ee 182, 920 733, 786 
Sa Ustimatedanumbernolcardstor titles iaicatalogeam one ie erie ere 14, 198, 311 14, 932, 097 


II. Auxiliary Additions 


. Library of Congress printed, added entry cards for personal and cor- 


POKATERAUTOLS Nia ola Sauce Se vouet oh Moca et cear reel apes UR eM A Recmemee ae 


. Library of Congress printed cross-reference cards.................+: 
. Cross-references from other sources made by Union Catalog Staff..... 
. Lbotal supplementary additions’ to-thexcatalop= 3.%. -).j....em 3s. othe 
. Estimated number of supplementary cards in catalog............... 


III. Replacements 


. Corrected and revised reprints for Library of Congress titles......... 
=: @orrectedyandirevisediad ded emtiy icaydsin age) ee ee eee eee 
s hotalireplacements;addedytomthe catalopernycert mere mic t sree eean te 


IV. Locations 


. Locations transferred from duplicate cards (see Nom Grabov.e) eeeeenien 
. Locations established from other union catalogs.............. Pepe ee 
mulotaline placements sadcedatomthne: Catal ogee taiery- hire ee eee tes 


V. Auxiliary Catalogs 


_ Cardsmeceived from -foreienlibrartes iia. sre teio cs) cas aetna 
eV Ma crofalmicards.ic, com tte sc, a ie rn ae is CAN Ee ee ee Co PE a eee a 


23, 284 
20, 050 
11, 493 
54, 827 

1, 437, 683 


15, 258 
4, 337 


Ooo 


179; 315 
726, 239 
905, 554 


20, 078 
13, 195 
8, 673 
41, 946 
1, 479, 629 


24, 037 
Gey 
31, 958 


201, 055 
409, 685 
610, 740 


31, 756 
0 


spp) 
Be 156 


12, 522 
8, 557 
3, 965 


Appendix XI. Statistics of Distribution of Card Indexes, Fiscal 
Years 1948 and 1949 


A. TOTAL INCOME FROM CARD SALES AND TECHNICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


1948 


1949 


Salesm (mes ular) heresy cpa wre se ec reas torseat lar tats Meare Seo ce sone Wocenets ae: 
Sales (lo Comeunatgne Ines ospvacoude soanees tuocomodooaekot 


Sales (to foreign libraries) 


$659, 548. 32 


43, 577. 83 
11, 808. 70 


$882, 752. 14 
63, 842. 81 
18, 467. 40 


BOCA mes nt AA oat 7 ee te te au tae a eta rk a nha OE Ge 714, 934. 85 965, 062. 35 
B. ANALYSIS OF SALES BY CLASS 
1949 
Rate per First Second A 
mount 
card cards cards 
Class, a Resular Onc erspe ape cen ection a SOM OOME 1S Gi/6 al seinen ee $117, 867. 30 
. 090 A al hailed os MONS wake ste! 
080 Sil 2 ODF ee sire neers 6, 501. 20 
OG OR E2A15 3 AS 72'S eter wipers sas 152, 050. 32 
050 OLS a ies pare brad oe 45 
. 030 GA. OA ala ete ote tee te 164. 35 
e 010 124 ERC LA Ee WN wl2 
PAO G lee gem seu aber) 16, 668, 547 583, 399. 14 
ODA yeti reteset 840 20. 16 
ONS er ecto oe 40, 630 IB. BS 
POLAR en Leer ects cea tM ew a We ei TaN eer ZION O24 os LO. O07 860, 735. 23 
lisse) OCICS OCG OLS, ganar asa sche le tidied eee . 080 IRE FS MASYS Bel Aaa oan araes 1, 102. 64 
070 AA SD TB ta rieaiee Laetaes eee 3, 094. 91 
OSD: ites eh aes 214, 390 7, 503. 65 
MO Calletens Faog ne eure Cee, en maak, Mar en ony Wt OU eee eed 57, 996 214, 390 ele O1e 20 
Glasseumsubjectionclers: aan seein nis senate OHS Sp Roni Ih Ste eects aera 748. 60 
. 065 GAN? Oi: | exthodtecnteeloncan: 4,177. 29 
060 UP Nec yiae NALS 3. 00 
055 GOWN Ret atest 3. 30 
050 Ps () OS iss eesteesescar tiereeen se 100. 15 
035 MASS alte Mew eatererae 41, 47 
010 LBD g ee acae cate 7235 
OSS ey Wes: 56, 620 1, 932520 
O24 aI CR soe. 6,995 167. 88 
ROT al paren enmrtas Cea Aerts ok take Roel eee tase 78, 284 63, 615 Fe Nee 24: 
Glasss> eA Ticul tuneicands sen eta reer aec .055 DAG Atiebes a taate Sacha rs 206. 03 
SGD yale ae 11, 149 B90R22 
Hotal carrey ta eee EN eat tn Ge Ce Shere Cac ea ee: 3, 746 11, 149 596. 25 
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B. ANALYSIS OF SALES BY CLASS—Continued 
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1949 
Rate per First Second a 
card cards cards Bout 

Class:G:s Prooisheets tr ries ou wore caret eee eae aes WSOC AAU cae ee tes $6, 280. 87 

ClassSi: 7S pecialse tsi taatarcntiymrs eta Meanie |e eee BS Op (Oe ey, ee 10. 00 

Glassi8 Map! Cards stance tisha ta eaters eet $0. 080 OAc eerie aaah ee nt ae eee 

LOSS ptierten en tee 330 1155 

Sets 655 398. niece ae ee rene 2,031. 65 

FLO tall isonet ae erat ercatpetnaty. ce top cari eag oe teat eee asian ore 65, 492 330 25050572 

Class Se Miscellaneous s, tac-aearis cterte ene aes seal ceouc Ey ene Rie etcasiee: tA ees Meee erent 23% 03 

Class 10: Anonymous headings................. SAC el faascarwenotaes eee 4,025 140. 87 

@lass-Ulisg Was teiGards attr 3 cosc sen nga tit ee csnceco | ote cnse wae ,ell crue eee eeee e = a IES 685. 70 

Glass 25:.Depository -cardseuasin Pie eae ere ea . 010 SPAS IPR RATS. amg Sa 2 G297 2-32, 

ClassB02- UC Cumulative Cataloos(anniiall) yee omecis 9, aerey irae ces eee eee ar 11, 375. 00 
Class 31: L. C. Cumulative Catalog (monthlies 

andi-quarterlies) tease nies eG sree ahgkt urge ae Meme ty [erate ts | see oat et een Caen ee 5, 925. 00 

Class-32= Le @ a Cumulative: Catalog, allvissties) alu ers oeralleescee ce en yet ieee era eee 61, 800. 00 

@lass’90:" ClassificationyS checuhessaccteeas agatsite. «Son eee eee ieee lc ng ae ee ete 2, 060. 25 

Class 91: Additionsvand [Gham cesta sirg ce ce aecesey | Peay sii adiicy el eta icney et ee eee emt 917. 60 

Class<9 2s Notés*and 4 eCisi ons ssestastesve tees exstenegete sale achsaeaceceas liek tate it Tel aes eee ne atin te 214. 45 
Class 93: Cumulative Supplement to Subject 

Heating) es 5 iis aca asta at Sead eh ghee Toss Settee | eee cole Rie acca cos oe ee ase 2, 490. 25 

Class (94: EListofi-Russian VAccesstons aunt nctan pis isaeowe ont cieeea Ren ear ee ea cee 238. 60 

Class:95:Slntormationwb tilletimia: mpvmsne se esretests oar | cea aera era eae ween ees 14. 00 

Class:96s..Near-print publicationsn a: ra aerucrnhe leratye scam tall let stain enema Kel sree cease 1, 697. 30 

Class 97 ArmyeMedical{Suppl ene term ene perro ees ecsuaset a lent oa eitess tree iene! [ores eee oes 170. 00 

C. CARDS DISTRIBUTED 
1948 1949 
Gards soldi ein take stare 6 tee ate tn nie eR ate or Renee Ra 22, 272, 564 21, 639, 252 


Cards supplied to other sources: 


Lorde positonry libraries). ere eye ae eee ee ey eee ae 1, 532,738 FU 2 059 
Homthecibraryconm Gongressieatalogs gia seer ete Sit ace 1, 580, 377 1, 544, 522 
ao-other: divisions ine laibrany Ot Congress mia iret nee 147, 696 427, 736 

To South American institutions and other foreign institutions... . 53, 878 25, 542 
RosWeeSGovernmenttbrariegy 2.1 teens waeaites eee tae 209, 385 117, 451 
Moscooperating:lionanics) sss were ne een GMa og rake ic BANS I coc 180, 000 119, 228 
Moundividuals| (book#donors,cetc.) ssanm ett eee a esr 5a 2) 43,952 

Be His SS) 4, 003, 484 

Notalicardsydistributed= - sec ae eee et ee 26, 030, 363 25, 642, 736 
Cards *recetvedsirommtheibindery sare aver eke eee rene eae 30, 526, 060 33, 849, 664 
Less*cards distributed es. uae ciate bt aceite ate em oer ae orem meneie te 26, 030, 363 25, 642, 736 


Cardsiaddedetoy stocks 25 iicmi te. gauss atone aoe nea CEE A OEE 


4, 495, 697 


8, 206, 928 
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C. CARDS DISTRIBUTED—Continued 


1948 1949 
PATI tNOLAtble seancheshe ambi ute eu Nap ORE a. le Bece Sac) craic aaocManehe ata cate she necs 1, 656, 649 1, 645, 792 
Sarita fanciianl ov ea o¥ae rciesin ip. & thao fy ae ok eek Sloe pcre eer ci ices eecrtol cea 2, 706, 823 2, 539, 656 
Number of active subscribers (estimated)....-....:.......-..--:.-; 8, 000 8, 496 
New subscribers added: : 
IRAE TEA V OS toy cro 5-0) 6: & gee) Bcan sar eee koe OR eae aeons eet ast ntact 322 272 
[BOT Cle Tee M Re srerctee coe RSE AN. hee i Gatielny 8 Oba soueget Psa iapeas eyo ane ee 30 36 
WreSmGovernimentclibranlesaecttecoc ere nn) eek sn ioe ues ere eee 41 67 
[Eagan shorel sheebiavels ey hee ei ys Seen eet otnooeee rl eanain iene canes cha Meise 141 121 
“EGR sD rane RS Rg we Rg ae MR nic at ae a Cie ati Cae ee Ean 534 496 


D. PRINTING AND REPRINTING OF CATALOG CARDS 
1. New Cards Printed During Fiscal Years 1948 and 1949 


Number of titles 
Abbrevia- printed 
tion Series 
1948 1949 

NC opm pee me Neo UAT eather. coco aed ame cae OE ae ee 41, 568 D1;.354 
JvB een oop ake INTCrIGAMBH DrArleS act ret ak Rice Rei Ne Ae Riek Sigs eee cates 1, See 10, 019 
DA ices pe = tee Cooperative E oreloneAGGUisttlOUstew ie he-is cm preee  ee Laeee 6, 872 2, 007 
SAE ele oieins « Departinent of Agriculture. gteaece fail fascia ae lene hy 442 392 
| Shas a ces ger Oe Oihcer GWE ducationta ry race cocccwer ek eg ara a eae eaten 34 34 
Seager tect GeolscicalsSuryeysc) Smrcne hos iaaa ts eke at © sodas £7510 tas Oe 316 376 
WEEE eo co or ee Departmentiot labors oy a xrate quest tt eae cep oie ee Sareea 102 149 
Mla} etait IMapsa Divisione pa se yee. eo nage sere ccistags Say Beek yoy 143 854 
ie VLanouse terete Va SMI LVISt OL ay eit catalysed. Rivets ahah in) sesuer ckarsGecnag peg syed eters 464 94 
IM cticrrs ct 2: Aum MM edicalst ibrary 2 tata. webride pth d eojc Sage couse BOOB woe eins, has 
RO oe eee s\3 Baten ts © Micemey ease wears hates GRUe min  age ge teas opal age gee eh ese 71 
Do pad Poa ee: Smiuthsonianeinstitutlonars.e 7 tae othe eee acme ele ae 40 10 
SOM see nse SocialgScecunityeBoardimc mers outed orstccer cacao es Orso 13 26 
tea Big tate cae aoe tateaDepantmen tarry ny enh ects meta) ces ten te Sk el ete ate 20 130 
S Gig iinet SupveoumGenenalyse@ thcer nner cmmes Wathen tt ar oF siden ety ares eA arlene a lies ec Ase 
ee eas aan Grosset clenGiie Cs te rey Mone a ee ee aS eS 14, 136 I TSS 
4 AL Ota lamar carpe Sets ea Waa cette emeneen eee Ryne ere RIT hs Sy oul 78, 300 


1948 1949 
Dan yerepnrntsiy mea nae ewe rarns Renee aera At heePae ies Yadren tae Seam ee Bec) 47, 405 34, 800 
OHSeEePrUls a cepa Moe iso pet aaa As A OR oe ie on an cree 37, 417 58, 737 
SPeClalene pri tse. etre erred epee ie rete acid yh sont =n een hiss Sehonin 16, 914 Day 
HNC VASCO KEI EEN US a mutate eA ey eee tease eR RU age a et Monat ecoawen rates hier ees peso 9.779 
Gornectecirepulmtsh saci citsn ne Severe Ricken eect on cere a Mee as Mea ae tgs) citetieoh 1, 947 3,124 
NGI SE ae eee Cnt Seas iets RAS ek et A eae OE NEN ee tT cee ect Ae 111, 064 118, 397 


Appendix XII. ‘Statistics of Binding, Fiscal Years 1948 and 1949 


1948 1949 
Volumes transmitted to the Bindery: Ps 
Full binding: 
BOOKS: | eve rie Steer eo et AS ae ee i a, Peco ee ema ee eae 21, 056 20, 690 
INEWSPAPErs ite aes cattnke st Soaicee aha a ctaie erage cena th ie er ee eee 6 AU 3,101 
Ovartéersbindins Regis cya re eit est ee eek ert Cae ee Tar 19, 716 20, 477 
“Lotal mews bindin gratin, ccuteroete ister ache RENN woke t eer caee eae 43, 645 44, 268 
Rebin din pice, Saat iebect: Sat oc << seeps canspsospe the caee ahcdisee cme es eee eer eg 9,045 75 
(otalevolumiessinamstiatbte clic. ou. eames: titi ie ie een rere 52, 940 GPs HONS) 
Volumes returned from the Bindery: 
Full binding: 
BOGE SCE ayaa Se ereT aa don Mcur koran eR Vs ae ov Een Rha REA AR aR ee 2352715 23, 390 
INE WSPapeLsain mrtatootnk ergs ohne sca a iar are LER ero meter 3, 269 Srp out 
Onarter-Din dine tts cote catty ae omta cece anak cele aeacnemase cht Nem ureing oe Ae ee 22, 061 21, 988 
‘Lotalinewnbindin gigers mesquite tee ae oc ee eee ene Tee 48, 605 48, 889 
Reb tra ays ed its ca ew cestode ast Eee OARS, tai ae eather cara 11, 651 9, 022 
“Rotalevoluimesyreturnedise eres aes stereaiercicc on seade pac a ie ee 60, 256 57,9441 
Pamphiletsistitchedpinvc overs. erase asyscr oe kay ee eee ee eR 22.9 Di: 24, 396 
Rare books repaired, cleaned and conditioned........................-. 3, 911 5, 249 
Other books repaired! without bindime syle r. ents sie eye eee tes eee 4, 390 5, 497 
Prints and fine arts books given preservative treatment................. 9, 316 10, 842 
Manusexiptserestored (and mepaincdiae neanpasy rie ener entre ee ene era 62, 917 66, 335 
Miapssmountedsand conditioned tray atari ieee fc eat hare 36, 500 36, 974 
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Appendix XIII. General Orders Issued, Fiscal Year 1949 


No. 1370, June 28, 1948. States that the Russian 
Accessions Unit in the Office of the Assistant 
Director for Acquisitions will issue The Monthly 
List of Russian Accessions as a technical publica- 
tion of the Processing Department. 

No, 1371, June 29, 1948. States that members of 
the staff will refrain from wearing campaign 
buttons while on duty or on the premises of the 
Library. 

No. 1372, July 15, 1948. Announces the new 
procedure for the cataloging of copyrighted 
music. 

No. 1373, July 16, 1948. Announces the position 
of the Library of Congress concerning the grant- 
ing of sick and annual leave to part-time 
employees. 

No. 1374, July 22,1948. Announces the rescission 
of General Order No. 1318 and the new regu- 
lations concerning penalty indicia reports. 

No. 1375, July 22, 1948. Establishes the Air 
Research Unit as a division in the Library of 
Congress. 

No. 1376, July 27, 1948. Changes the title of 
the head of the Division for the Blind from 
Director to Chief in accordance with Special 
Order No. 423. 

No. 1377, August 5, 1948. Changes the name of 
the Mimeograph and Multilith Section to the 
Duplicating Unit, Office of the Secretary. 

No. 1378, August 6, 1948. Revises General Order 
No. 1319 and announces that Loyalty Board 
recommendations relating to Library of Con- 
gress employees can be appealed only to the 
Library Loyalty Board and then, if the decision 
is adverse, to the Librarian. 

No. 1379, August 25, 1948. Outlines the policies 
and procedures to be followed in recommending 
the purchase of materials for the Library’s 
collections. 

No. 1380, September 14, 1948. Supersedes Gen- 
eral Order No. 1042 and announces the policy 
in the Library of Congress of continuing work 
in hot weather. 

No. 1381, September 17, 1948. Establishes and 
prescribes the general functions of a Receiving 
and Inspection Unit, Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Buildings and Grounds. 

No. 1382, September 24, 1948. Announces the 
establishment as of September 10, 1948 of the 
European Affairs Division as a Division in the 
Reference Department. 


No. 1383, October 7, 1948. Announces that mem- 
bers of the Library staff are not permitted in 
any of the special shops under the direction of 
the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 

No. 1384, November 5, 1948. Adds to the listed 
classes of materials excepted from the provisions 
of General Order No. 1348, which gives the 
Processing Department responsibility for the 
disposal of material not needed for the Library’s 
collections, embossed books, talking book records, 
and other Library materials for the blind. 

No. 1385, November 5, 1948. Announces the 
regulations concerning the removal of trays 
from the Public Catalog. 

No. 1386, November 5, 1948. Announces the 
policies of the Library of Congress under the 
Retirement Act concerning retirement of Library 
personnel on account of age. 

No. 1387, November 5, 1948. Establishes organ- 
izational changes in the Exchange and Gift 
Division. 

No. 1388, November 12, 1948. Announces the 
policies and procedures which will govern the 
development of employee training programs in 
the Library. 

No. 1389, November 16, 1948. Changes the 
name of the War Agencies Collection to the 
“Federal Agencies Collection’? and _ provides 
space in the Main Building to house the collec- 
tion. 

No. 1390, November 18, 1948. Transfers respon- 
sibility for pay roll preparation from the Per- 
sonnel Office to the Tabulating Unit and sets 
forth the responsibilities of the several offices in 
the Administrative Department with respect to 
matters related to pay roll. 

No. 1391, November 19, 1948. Establishes prior- 
ities in processing new material received for the 
collections of the Library of Congress. 

No. 1392, December 8, 1948. Changes the name 
of the Advanced Research Section, Legislative 
Reference Service to the Senior Specialists 
Section. 

No. 1393, January 17, 1949. Establishes an Air 
Studies Division in the Reference Department 
and states its general functions. 

No. 1394, February 11, 1949. Implements 
General Order No. 1390 by outlining the general 
procedure to be followed in the preparation and 
processing of pay rolls. 
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No. 1395, February 11,1949. Establishes the con- 
ditions, limitations, and procedures under which 
overtime may be earned or worked and com- 
pensatory leave may be taken. 

No. 1396, February 14, 1949. Announces the 
modification of the duties of the Chief Assistant 
Librarian and the creation of the position of 
Assistant Librarian, with the related organiza- 
tional and personnel changes. 

No. 1397, March 15, 1949. Abolishes the position 
of Assistant Director for Circulation Service in 
the Reference’ Department and assigns Mr. 
Donald Patterson to the position of Assistant 
Chief of the General Reference and Bibliography 
Division. 

No. 1398, March 21, 1949. Describes the func- 
tions and duties of the editorial assistant in the 
office of the Assistant Librarian and of the Pub- 
lications Section of the Office of the Secretary. 

No. 1399, April 6, 1949. Replaces Special Order 
470, announcing that the Serial Record Divi- 
sion becomes the Serial Record Section of the 
Order Division as a result of the merger of the 
Serial Record and Order Divisions. 

No. 1400, April 26, 1949. Requests the leaders 
of the Staff Discussion Group Meetings to attend 
the meetings of the Professional Forum. 

No. 1401, April 28, 1949. Transfers the respon- 


sibility for the scheduling of collections from the 
Office of the Secretary and sets forth the respon- 
sibilities of the several departments and divisions 
relating to collections resulting from the transfer. 

No. 1402, May 2, 1949. States the precautions to 
be taken with mailing addresses in order to 
prevent delay in the delivery of mail between 
Government agencies. 

No. 1403, June 3, 1949. Rescinds General Order 
1323 in part, establishing a Science Division 
in the Reference Department. Changes the 
Science and Technology Project to the Navy 
Research Section of the Science Division. 

No. 1404, June 10, 1949. Announces changes in 
the organization of the Descriptive Cataloging 
Division. 

No. 1405, June 24, 1949. Establishes the pro- 
cedure for designating certifying officers for 
various types of vouchers. 

No. 1406, June 27, 1949. States the legal require- 
ments for the use of penalty indicia so that the 
Librarian may be in a position to execute the 
quarterly certification required by law. 

No. 1407, June 27, 1949. Outlines the reorgan- 
ization plan for the Legislative Reference 
Service. 

No. 1408, June 30,1949. States the amendments 
to the Standardized Government Regulations. 


Appendix XIV. Statistics of Employment and Personnel Actions 


A. EMPLOYMENT IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, FISCAL YEAR 1949 


Employed on pay period pending— 
Author- 
ized 
Saree Oct. 3, | Dec. 26, | April 3, | June 26, 
1948 1948 1949 1949 
Salaries, Library Proper: 

Ofiiceotlbibranianeecte.cs.c.paane cee see sis 5 4 6 6 6 
Office of Chief Assistant Librarian............. 3 5 5 6 6 
Maformation: © ficerery arc hue ee eer = 2 2 2 3 3} 
EEX UES OTIC Cae terete hcact fe stowoa ss cuactier sie Steh's is 2 2 2 2 2, 
A UCOyiceUt eter ue eet deuce ae Ane Pet rears east Be i 9 9 11 11 
Director of Administrative Department......... 6 5 5 7 ii 
PX CCOUMUS: OI CE Nate teen se not tlre: omens a 8 8 8 8 8 
Wisbursin gy OtiCe mercer yarn iy thon abies 8 7 7 a 8 
BersonneleDivisiones ons cr. aaseecee cit tere eS 19 22 DD, 20 20 
ISSR ales Ohi neon Hemok cid reo abiotic mcno Bax 44 45 48 46 48 
Up ply, Ole epee sts ese eles dieathetets ones 5 5 5 5 5 
Mabulatinea@ Miceing sks. oe oe. Wises aati 10 8 10 10 10 
Hietalan een yrreree «cue Pees lve ds, 100 100 105 103 106 
Director. of Reference Department, 1.6 o> 1 12 11 11 all 12 
PNETOMAUIULCS* OIWASI Ola eey tis 5 cue lame cainre te seen: 4 4 5 5 6 
Hucopean Attains Division: 05 .c4 82.000 om 3 3 3 3 3 
General Reference and Bibliography Division. 52 48 52 54 52 
Elispanic Foundations jactora-.. Aerials 5 6 7 i 6 
TrOAaAnMDiviclonincs a iumenrt OITA acum e 43% 45 46 45 46 
Nianusenip tsa ivistom senate soe Acie ioe oe tk) 15 19 19 19 
IN [AOSHI IV ISIOI a terpint heh Sabena! hoe boie otelreae se 13 13 14 14 12 
IVEtISTC AID LVASI OM aha we peers eee) ak neon eee ces eas: + 14 ‘lS 14 15 14 
@rientalianD ivistonnesews aetna ied ahaa Wil 18 16 1S 17 
Prints and Photographs Division........... 9 9 9 9 9 
NatenBookss Divisionmeyes sts wet abteis Aelita or 8 8 8 9 9 
Stackeand Reader Divisions go: 2 ase se: = 66% 66 73 69 WS 
Detlalsel) wwisionpice wanes eae taate a eee 38 39 40 43 43 
SCLENCE: LLVISIOME Shey ee wich ee nes Oat Gh ac AS Sill Backes RO | a ES REA moma ae 
PRG tal Ae ea teat estat eres WM Asc. vat omen ches 303 298 317 318 321 
awe Lipraryowt acy site rae foane etaed S 30 29 31 o2 33 
Director of Processing Department............. 21 16 16 16 18 
Descriptive Cataloging Division. ........... 77 76 15 76 1 
Sunject.Cataloging Wivisiony.ea. seen ene 59 51 63 51 50 
Bini MLV ISTO mn sewn en eta ee eee eee ates) ce 8 7 7 8 9 
Catalog Maintenance Division............. 30 28 36 oy oil 
Exchance.and Gift Divisions: «jms see ae 28 2, 26 28 28 
Orders Division sey teed. cheese ee Oral 33 35 39 35 £67 

Denia lmecord sD LyislOne meuerccroe Rear tachi 18 16 24 32 
CDG tala) weir east vaste eA Ee cy ee ee 268 254 286 278 276 
SpecialeandalemporanyascrviGess satrar sage a tte al) eae ces Dun ats he venules 2 2 
Total, Salaries, Library Proper !...)...... PNG! 696 754 750 755 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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A. EMPLOYMENT IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, FISCAL 


YEAR 1949—Continued 
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Employed on pay period pending— 


Author- 
ized 
POG Oct. 3, | Dec. 26,) April 3, | June 26, 
1948 1948 1949 1949 
Salaries: 
Copyright Office: 
Resisters) OLce teearrt ba eacsea eee cyy ae ores 12 10 12 13 14 
Cataloginsa Division aegis n ker eeee erin: 84 ip 83 79 77 
Exaniining Division ee iets ie ee ante 49 44 49 54 49 
References MayisiOniacg. me pete etc ner tS 12 13 ss) 15 
Service Divisionh aarcineieeet ack eee tase nas 47 53 66 68 57 
Total Pare ab ok tel megane hr aaeen ae hate 207 198 223, 229 212 
PegiiatverRcier nce Cenicet eae nee 108 100.| 105 113 )aeeos 
Distributiontof Printed Gardsiewey ee cee eee 149 150 156 153 156 
Indextonstate=Wecis atone ares eee en eae 6 6 6 6 6 
Wintone Catala otetany sic. cites di oho sean pase eee eee eres 19 19 17 22 24 
DivisionstonthesB lm die test eet neuer cate eee eee 17 es 1G 16 14 
Library, Buildingssand:GroundsSAewers tiene OS) 279 280 280 280 
Total, Other Appropriations 22) 52.25 .ea. 785 769 804 824 817 
Total, Library Appropriations............ 1, 498 1, 465 1, 558 1, 574 1572 
Working Funds 
Aim Research:sProjéct sa acerca ch ee eee ha rs sane 38 51 48 55 
Navy Research..... Eki ESS aa haa a RCE ale Ore e RSG Rape tak 65 64 63 70 
Cooperation with American Republics..........|......... 2 ) 6 6 
Air Informa tlonc Projects tists ne seiar seco aye Grane omic tern 1 24 be 
Various Working Funds, Administrative Sala- 
hg Cor deo ee ee oe oars eRe corns noes Tt rR Ay ed ors eNO beim eetaa “lame nhs 10 10 
Surplus, Booksfor: Veterans Project's sins cans asics oe ee a histeemt eoreael | el el apaoe none |e eae eee 
Natural? Resources Broject e515 as aie aie eeeece, eee eaten TS idea Sy She Fe te. GRAS eee Ee eeeeeean 
Gard Division’: Seid a rica pene caches ee oe ara ie cars ee me 4 5 5 6 
WrarAssetsrAdmuinistration ese. eras 2 eres. ll Cee eee sD asin: petiaixt aes Jahr oeeee ees ieee eae 
Wan Departnentiescarchebrojectee tine at a aie ee aera 2 DBA ci ene NGS Uae crc: © 
otal Fotheragencies 7 spre. <1 Pires eek ce ae oneness 125 126 156 ILO) 
Gift and Trust Funds 
Cooperative Acquisitions merojectcnren meri cei sete 26 30 14 12 
Photoduplication Service Revolving Fund.......]......... 69 66 68 73 
Other*GilG Pundss . acre glare come ieee eae eine eee 19 18 24 23 
“BrustaPtinds.c atic ck cysechewe sola aera eae ee | easiness JE 1 2 5) 
Permanent Oana: vce eae nn aici a ate beneath: «Rater 4 4 4 4 
Mexicane Vitcrotilmings Projec turns reenact oti ier eel ie ee 1 1 1 
jotalbyGittandmirusty lL undsitivs tere ob a eee 120 120 113 118 
Grand stotaleAUlishian cl sie eeseecger acne tire tet iter eae 1.710 | 21,804 | - 1843 1, 889 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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A. EMPLOYMENT IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, FISCAL 
YEAR 1949—Continued 


Wot: Employed on pay period pending— 
ized 
Roe Octo57 | (MeceZG, eA piles a) s)ume: 2.65 
1948 1948 1949 1949 

1 Also divided as follows: 
Wesckt ham OMOurse:.. are. Aiuacee ola ieieenie cl lice moans 13 i 4 5 
VSM ORB 47] CO) N UURIE SE a an gr oT Si ee a eet inlA Pee RR Eg MED (OT. Tees Spe recess 
Others eee oe AA ens Shia eee en ee ee es 683 747 745 750 

2 Also divided as follows: 
Hessathanu4 Os Ours sss tat is! ee cise eer wal iets 5 5 9 6 
Ler oy otiead ofa) tl CaP hve a Pee ec Court cee tia te oan Reh Ure DM ge Re me), 96 97 91 
DIM Relay Mec CeCe aise ce Sci ute ac aS Me RC nea tie a eae 666 703 718 720 

3 Also divided as follows: 
Wessnthnane4 O,Ounsi-giedene sc anivoe tats otatee ocak OA ina eee os 3 1 4 1 
JB UCNE GP ROY aces ro teset Be cee Rear oe uk Me Sh A Wael hee A ae of Ae Wee cee Tne onl MBM CEO Ae 
(OXIEVETT o, J CPM Ge Sa EI ne Sn ee RE CoA REL eine RE 115 125 152 198 

* Also divided as-follows: 
Ivesshtivan4.(0)tin ous meta spatees cee ay cee eee sea) et ee eee 2 2 1 2 
Poors RO) ie eee Raney omen peat ee eee, ee ce a, 11 11 12 15 
Oe eRe ee Pe eer nt Phot ares ean wherein Dall eutann oICocien | 107 107 100 101 

5 Also divided as follows: 
Wessatiane+ OLNOUESE mre es eck Mio ee Miele eateaebas 23 15 18 14 
FT OUraRo ll Maer ences ek ceases eck ge cil eaeiaanis atc 3 116 107 110 106 
Qin erases Aree ee | tte cn Gin en he meee tases 2 deb 7A 1, 682 THUS 1, 769 


*Serial Record and Order Divisions combined. 


B. PERSONNEL ACTIONS, 


** December 13, 1948. 


*** Fanuary 10, 1949. 


FISCAL YEARS 1945-1949 


Nature of action 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
A OUMGIAE MESH hehe deeted be dP Rualts toteere Gace be ies 840 639 934 562 616 
EV OMOUONIS sae ustee aie cde ones. 4 care die ee es 164 251 QUE: 227 309 
Pi rariste riser meese lec se eee toe ee toe take eee oe eNO eae 340 483 646 417 S12 
itrencasesn withing onaG ef aekrudn cris aes toes aaah Reems Oe glee 384 916 1, 047 hes, WY) 1, 094 
Superior accomplishment awards.......-..........-. 6 4 3 1 3 
WW ctarlshec 2. csey cee: Reise aS Sty aa eet ae Sera Re Ze 42 81 99 65 28 
EStSTISTONS eS as ses A ee aS GiGE Te eerie ia eo ea ore 162 344 427 hella 492 
Weclassificatronspa: wack totes ale Sie on eas ee Ae El ee 86 125 205 204 129 
(ID eimotrons = 0,97 pes anes ie et eer ried ety ee oes ate ee 3 38 87 3 
Retuxnsstromeunilitary tir lOug Mies sae aes enuueee la aa liaerew atte ae 160 42 0 Misc. 
Militacyeturloughie mcareasioke ant outer wads mines: 20 8 0) 1 : 6 
PNGIIINIOTIS UH ALI V CxO LO US Lemiat: ton geisuc Seagate aye ans ashes Seal seen Wika lon eee ny cel (hid Miccoee et lliccet aye oles: i 
INfiscellanecous: (LWVi@)Pketcy) amen earn: cna mason mein gt iiay we Clatemin cam alles cnt euiae calt eM ey a ta 356 
Separations: 
SSL OTL At ONS eth Haslertey athena nee oe eke eas ailke 5 562 412 473 347 304 
MegimnAatlOnse tees ae an he se PL nae 309 84 248 257 156 
Distaassall tate poe Tah cue SIA e Sio eee eee oleae ts 4 11 16 2 4 
FNetinenienitse Amish ict eeor Gan Re ae ee ie AS 2 13 27 21 
Deaths tree aoc te ance eee ee ee en oh tiarnads 5 6 6 a 5 
CR otal eos Syn Cee Se ae hee eG ves op eth ce 895 525 756 640 490 


861716—50. 14 


Appendix SXeVe 
A SEATEMENT- OF AGEIV LLY FOR] EISGAT 


3 aa ovis 
nexpen Het funds 
Funds trans- Reis buccemnl oh sclawcatne Unliquidated 
x ator tiel Current ap- aioe E ony ments to | appropriations obligations 
Se ake propriation Aa ©v- | appropria- | brought for- brought for- 
nment . ward from . 
nee tions ward from i ee ee Not available 
8 prior year pP M for obligation 
ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS 
Salaries, Library Proper: 
Roe Bim tenes Samui count dna soc knees $25705,57 100 |r er arenas AeeeeecaT ream arse ae ate er accra Oe 
1 bE (Rae BRN, Se ENN aie PRES NEY 75 a et on | iar melee RG 4 | ee Ape ait | Ni ok na Serie ag $118, 742.24 | $118, 368. 78 $373. 46 
AVA Orla comer SSO OCs 3 OES a0 acide e aor on ulleea bun nad sllemctny clay oige: PASS OV Re Sree ee 749. 61 
Salaries, Copyright Office: 
Le, eed is BS Wasted te obi 24/2 CHAR OEer 742; 300,.008| = 2 See Seal a fomot eee | ness sae, eS AN are ere et nee | eee eles an 
LE Oe eter a amet Setar) COB AsGAanE Iida pat anieioty all Naor ae ae «non Sor SAP 30, 131.54 29, 752. 29 379, 25 
aE YAS Rie nree me SU eta an aC un REG CEE ah coos ha enisee cena aoa cooaoT 29.49.56! he CP Sree 2, 249. 56 
Legislative Reference Service: { ars 
ae Ee BRaa) Saaon ccieortonavounncoee 514,700; O0u) ss ar ruta tc Reacts ate t tcetucie mall ine ne ate te eae | See tere 
LE: Ree aren ne oer EE Oe eR tee oR ay eed | Bn RS Mie, Bio’ Keren aed Recs 28, 360. 94 27, 430. 83 930. 11 
MS Gor cota Maiaoks <. cmon cocgeritc coed |BHMNb Drags asa | pen Con allie Baar toate 2665782 |=cee senna Seah 266, 78 
Revision of Annotated’ Constitution? No! year: 61) wan crass 5 cet ea ay crea ne hell ee cevebesceier Pee rasobes lie enclave seat evel | cacy eter ene ee 
Distribution of printed cards: 
1949 <2 5 e IE oes cine CLE CFF OOOO |e 8 he RT cr Se TA ke ct ee cate rt RCE CAR Crane ee 
1948 Fee sa Se. ete oe hes laeesiee seas 21, 420. 71 21, 227.05 193, 66 
\9AT 5. Ro AcE ee ee i URED trratoeclace cus 837.71 —7,80 845.51 
Index to State legislation: 
V949=50 Reece adore tea ate are Seafees reve ol | oo 1 20 800s 00] Fates ante sl ieee NS Tete | Oeste regal estes aoe ee oateea re ae eraencreanged 
1948-49 711.63 T7644 aie ae eee 
ral ind (itn de eres rosin Aodcodnna Sarees 120, 32 36, 50 83. 82 
Union catalog: 
1949 ee ope oth ecmcicheld elle aeatenrel|) . SrAOSZOO ZOO el cea a Be ne en ESE eens lel tage ata ecient | ete ee 
1948508 Seg. ats hc none baer 5, 253, 50 5, 034, 35 219.15 
A OAT ee eter emer erro oye erase So ee 266: 434) ose 266. 43 
Motion picture project: 
194B ek Sasa ties tah the an Ne oar Ae A ate hs [tora Scuola ge cal om Bierce eos eal wrseeneeer a Rts 94, 85 49, 34 45.51 
EY in Benoni rac, AM niays cdloshihe, i neeniarabias sooner seve nue dtercidnc cet 9, 996, 82 3,418. 17 6, 578. 65 
Increase, general: 
Noell etre som nies SG oO ae eaC 300; 00000) Sk Ee See alae a car eteanciclle Nel teem. |e a aaa 
ee les be artesian OPA tic sciceparine ice too Maeetsean aieesert bal [regres cpus Wye ocyeierc ep 233, 362. 76 1605596 .077) 7) = eee et es 
85, 294. 70 84, 490. 93 803.77 
17, 954. 55 17, 589. 10 365, 45 
80, 693.77 59 $980.56. | eae 
56, 892. 81 30, 679. 58 26, 213. 23 
47,497.74 45, 409. 15 2, 088. 59 
3,500. 91 3, 435. 68 65, 23 
634. 01 275.50 358.51 
681, 568, 82 658, 902, 33 22, 666. 49 
19, 458. 03 15, 151.55 4, 306. 48 
66, 969, 23 63, 800. 15 3, 169. 08 
AUS) IN ies AP As 709, 92 
26, 912. 37 11, 753, 28 15, 159.09 
7 de GEIS be el RROD 5 Pecan e 2, 953.19 
83,911.98 80, 343. 29 3, 568. 69 
66, 967. 18 40, 535. 16 26, 432. 02 
6, 872. 78 2,627. 60 | 4,245, 18 
422, 63 9533 413.30 
12, 535. 42 1255353420) eres contines 
2, 423. 46 2,044. 45 379.01 
21,042, 68 9, 892.73 11, 149. 95 
75076; 70.8)\9 20-7 sae, ener 7,076. 70 
29, 369, 82 29, 165, 80 204. 02 
2 2OT RTD Niet Sern aerate 2, 297,79 
8, 602. 77 8, 528. 43 74, 34 
SEE SSN a eet. A Sone 533, 31 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Financial Statistics 


YEAR- 1949, AS OF JUNE 30, 1949 


| 
Unobligated 
funds—Con. 
Obligations in- A Transfers 
| curred during | Exe Sears to surplus Unexpended 
current fiscal ies Pease fund of ba'ances 
Available for year pce cee Treasury 
obligation 
$2, 705, 571.00. |$2, 705, 385, 99 |$2, 561, 053.64 |............ $144, 517. 36 
ship? ae 2 ak pena HOSte ots coe ae 424. 06 
Se Sys Ae i 8 oe oe Seek i STABLE Mere SPM 
742, 300. 00 741, 995. 46 | 701s 1012688) see 41, 198. 32 
ee ES te art fe os ce ete a DN EG SYRIA eae ea et ae 379,25 | 
vc: A | eae og ae fe 224056 fect wean 
514, 700. 00 514,544.03 | 475, 434.19 messes nagt hd 39, 265, 81 
Re Re nie ey AN Sere, rss } Die 450285 | ens emo 930.11 | 
BRAS p=” oc | ere ghee [ose ese eeeee ees 2OO21O Ne tee x2 ee 
PN A Ri ee [ero8 2S aRbenes ioc Sheen Jnciserl Roscasoness bl years asereeeg| 
448, 900. 00 448, 784.09 | 424,702.41 |............ 24, 197.59 
See ane we Wier yo .| 25 215907.05°|. oe 193, 66 
Se SEAS S 5 os ae P80 in BS Sbolnuae: 
26,800.00 | 22,946.50 | 22,270.18 |........:... 4,529, 82 
693, 99 693. 99 LU 6335| es Sard loa ek a Sarai / 
SS ae aren (ee na 36,50 | 83282 fsenrsccrectene 
70,200.00 | 70,034.28 | 60,849.61 |............ | 9,350, 39 
_AGNS eC oaeipte ice Maar ceccceme R024 5642 | Re eee 228, 86 
ORE ASEy. 5 Reta ae iors are c PE Ss Swe See LOGSAB IN: Ee ARIS 
| ~ 
Maan rae cate ee Il cine kant wis Hare 3c ZOE 2D no are eee 68.56 | 
Pe Re Nees ste Sy AIR 6,578: 65: 1G dee: 
300,000.00 | 207,337.79 60,138.84 |... 239, 861.16 
72, 765.99 72, 210285 142206; 1492699 om ae f 27, 213.07 | 
SIR ec loeps eetee he eee GORDLOs82ape are, cee 24, 323, 88 | 
ae eo Se DOL tan. tee 17, 589. 10 365 ASF ion aetee | 
95,000.00 | OS, 91a 1OS399 1S El etresece ec 84, 600. 87 | 
20, 713. 21 20, 713. 21 ADS284 59 ane ees 31, 408, 86 | 
SSE ees = oes ban souneeuck 19, 472. 93 BAe ose | 37, 419. 88 | 
RPE se pena Be ease] 05,4051) 2,088 S9Cee oaed 
| 
24,000.00 | 23,997.79 | 20,086.82 |............ [e=aroise 18 
Shah BAe Bee encore | 352008 Valor cee 220.10 | 
sein. 2 dee eset crcl ens oe 275.50 esto hal Otpkae abel Gut: 
979,490.00 | 978,238.89 | 221, 562,24|............ | 757,837.76 | 
Bie mec eo ated Baas isn xe segs 2015, 812.335) acee cee ces 119, 756. 49 
Asa one | Seen Saanoe W515 12554124, 306 48R eo esa cc 
381, 500. 00 380, 699.97 JH BS bee RPA S| ety 81,716.74 | 
BS S4r G97) 78 | ou sr |. 12,071.45 | 
asiee the Sas Ss | 2092 92s | rane Rens 
15383 5574 ets Sen oe 24, 116, 83 
PESTS 35283 ses eee 15, 159,09 
Seite eae, De 5Sa1 98 (oe ge ee eee 
448, 475. 00 447, 833.88 >|- ~329,970248 [22.20.0025 118, 504, 52 
Bee areas Sacer, Go taas io po” Eade ORR .e- 6, 568. 69 
ees or afasarck was os eens AQS5 352167 2604322 024 eens oo taee 
40,000.00 | 39,989.36 | 34,648.68 |............ 5,351.32 
Rear eects [ae seeks has 2,624.94 ihe asm ae 4, 247.84 
Ae tS oat 85 7a one e ae 9, 33 4(33307 ao een aooee es 
20, 700, 00 20, 700. 00 Whee eee eae ere 3, 154. 64 
Ca che loa ROE he ai PaRe SS SGAD: | eee Cr eee tena, et 
Se eer eector ba] Ce Bone inecers 2,044. 45 S792 Olatinnstn cree eee 
Retina base) afote cae, oars cine ders Srnlee The) Ay Ei Peel eet - 11, 149. 95 
Rie sikiste «chart se'sis eis eas Saas lagete a So Ser cbiecs 750762705 | Seen eee ees 
571, 800. 00 571, 647. 31 BATS224. 05 alee enemas 30, 575. 95 
terete dees e lhe sts cisee seg oe AS es) CSS Be 5 UW (eta gas 5 ete 204. 02 
pegige e t hp eS li Ca bee bab 5) Coe 
30, 000. 00 29, 776, 29 Bt DOB. ATE ores x 5,701.59 
pees ee ie POT nee Se Chad Coke ase 85479 240 ae ee 123, 53 
Bear A ee khepersiaCoN y Rasa soe Sas eins : 533, 31 


Appropri- 
ated for fiscal 
year 1950 , 


_| $2,829,600.00 


: | 798, 700. 00 


| 300, 000. 00 


|ice sc Pasreet 
95, 000. 00 


| 


Unobligated funds 
Unliquidated | 
obligations | Not available | Available 
for obligation | for obliga- 
fiscal year tion fiscal 
1950 year 1950 
$144, 332. 35 | Tt eee 
50. 60 | 373. 46 | 
Peres iar WBE Be tte cen ok | 

40, 893, 78 | 304-547-\0 = 2 Pe 
Me eS 379125. [i eae eae 
gn tke ieee Pee, st eee 

39, 109. 84 | DESPNe 
RESET eae 2 | ea Ia Reece ee 

24, 081. 68 NSz91 Se a ee 
ae 1935667]. Sosee) cae 

616324 ee eee $3, 853. 50 

9, 184.67 | 1655725 eee eee 

9.71 | AC OR eee es 
Ss afcheloiaconetetate ake ol Ge (ol dialelearreietocas \Waaenosde- ret 
23.05 ASS laine a. 

1475198595 150 na tee 92, 662, 21 | 

27, 157.93 sail nearest 

23,520.11 | es al een a 
ee ee Pde on eee een 

ASYOTORO Da ke ee ee: | 41,024.85 

315408: 86 ec ase bd Fe eek a gee 

TPS 2068655 (S262 2132235|"e eee 

| | 
aca s Rae>. Seon h aes 
3,910.97 | DD 2s te le 
154.87 | ag eee 
75h 16/6 Leb k ais co 

97,090.00 | 22,666.49 |........... 

80,916.71 | 800.03. | eae 

82002857 aris 311169.06s1 ate eens. 
Pe eae [issperta gee slr. ceases 

i] 

21,001.45 SHiliee ee wees 
Eee ee | 551531597 094 seer 
Cae Lene easy Gate fesse 

117, 863. 40 GATS 2a pee eee 

3,000. 00 35568; 60n lca eee 

5, 340. 68 10°64: (at eee 

2.60 A7A5 61 Raper Wisiee 
BS 15AGAL | soc eee Oma. 
| 
BAe aes Sa 1T5249595¢ 6 Gases 

30, 423. 26 | 152069 se hes oe 

Se eae | DAD 22 |e eee 
5, 477. 88 DIBSI\E ee eee 
49.19 | FALSE he es 
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A. STATEMENT OF ACTIVITY FOR FISCAL 


Unobligated 
Funds trans- : Unexpended Unliquidated funds 
Reimburse- | balances of Bio 
: Conchita ferred from rar ti obligations = |——— 
Appropriation title jen SP- | other Gov- TEES OE SPPrepria 1005 “|= brought Fors 
propriation ark appropria- | brought for- Ward Gans 
ee tions ward from rior iear't Not available 
8 prior year Pony, for obligation 
ANNUAL APPROPRIATONS—Con. 
Expenses, Library, of Congress, Trust Fund 
Board: ; 
ed i eeraeine AORN ac Ate OER RSet te 5007 OO cote ctcectoame afl ete pec oven gteted Set ats coe eee erred lava tete he ice ant eo 
1948 ingn Vite cchis.d os Saige seca amsteeietel ha nea $387, 41 $387, 41 
VAL 9c oscseie sys a RP ora REE ARSIOE cot ate aes tate, alt tr eee eres aed |, ee Ce a eee a 500. 00 500. 00 
Total annual appropriations........... 7459 346 00\s| 2), ct ae ee eee 1, 786, 549. 38 |$1, 543, 073. 94 149, 302, 25 
TRANSFERS FROM OTHER GOVERN- 
; MENT AGENCIES 
Appropriated funds 
Department of State: 
Cooperation with the American Republics: 
Ley 1s aa oes cecar ade asym hes Fv by eR SER te: aon feck eee $26; 700; 00.1 ceicaee oe eee oe Fee ade Secret ee > he era | oe 
1948 cs 5 Seer ad eembeces tnt waetercas tore eetay, operate lee cre che oes eae ctl ee Caer loathe mm ee 3, 669, 86 3530835 139, 51 
1 Been Peete 5° 5k a AO ERAS) tree Meets oe seks 3 hh ye nt ee ho 27, 985. 74 22, 811. 28 5, 174. 46 
Veterans’ Administration: 
Salaries and expenses: 
948 5, 693, 32 3, 151.04 2, 542, 28 
104, 321, 35 2, 568, 29 101, 753. 06 
TD Qaiks acpi R eee te 7,75 
700030052. oits Secrets 7,000, 00 
shotaliappropriated funds, a -n-= i er cae a ete 267700000 arate eres: 148, 678, 02 32, 060. 96 116, 617, 06 
Working Funds 
Transfers from: 
Department of Air Force: 
NIQAG ex, Sees hi vk ee a esta ete ote td iec LNER oe oe cet 387, 000500) j|eeirediahe skola atl oilfecrezs eet nie setel ODA a -celtesnien revel | ict eae ve ee 
ET oer eae hapa eR oto Revd AS (oma Pilea a ea ee: (Ce ROTI ON |i teks Aes an 100, 626, 77 63594575) Se ees 
Navy Department: 
Aas ae a Sine WR dD ce ta ic eN Re a ii ln hs 369,398.00 slesaca sacs tere res | Anas re ee 
1948 otal AO aut ace pasate ange eee D4 O17500 sence ene ete 149, 351. 16 17, 058. 89 
1947 tO Se Poteet ck Bat reece | ee ned | ee he Sa nee ee eee 4, 628. 44 4,027.56 
Department of State: 1949.............. 220005 00.4] cies .stsm ters te a hee eee nl ane ee ee 
Veterans’vAdministration: 1948) eter yc al eeiecac, sant cell Nee ae? | nee ee 30! 046: OO isl aire ctnnecn sets 
Office of Scientific Research: and Develop="|-.2-< arte eens lin ac et aee ll bee enero cee —101,72 
ment Board: 1946. 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- |. ............. 262 1003764 Misco ia 9, 626, 11 4319 533) Ou eae Canaan ee 
tive Branch of the Government: No year. 
War Departments: 1947 otto cea eens nee cies ated | eee one |e i eae De V9e72 138350 et iene eee 
War AssetsvAdministration?: 1940 rasan ne oid area epee ectnn (5 sere ae en alta on re eee 3, 153,14 25650790 cient ees 
Totaliworking funds= yet aril saeree aoe ie oe SIS TI Ds 76ulcene ens 322, 611. 34 34, 688. 03 101. 72 
Total transfers from other Govern- |.............. S415 81527613) saetccae teat 471, 289, 36 66, 748. 99 116, 718, 78 
ment agencies. 
Trust Accounts 2 
Bequest:of (Gertrade" Ma Hubbard: principal slate eal ois oes eh eee 20000; 005) eee ck cee 20, 000. 00 
account. : 
Bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard, : interest 800 00-2N 355. eek le a donsseeere 5 A048 29 1 | bits wou rat aE eet ohioe 
account. 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, permanent 125229 048 ah i rea eh EE 230, 15356904 cern erin ee 2, 142, 383, 63 
loan. » = 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, interest on 85200825 si ae ee er? te see ee 115, 879, 08 175803202 9\t Aha cere 
permanent loan account. 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, income from 135139559 |) Cea eo eee 6, 363, 25 B57 21 Ome tee 
investment account. 
Library of Congress Gift Fund............... 243061549 eh $441, 103, 85 346,571.79 1275:2822290 | ere eee 
Unearned copyright fees, Library of Congress. . 25,000; 00a a ora Se eee DIE OOD, OF: 5. keh S ence eee ete eae eee 
Unearned catalog card fees, Library of Congress. 55000! OO nie hake. cl ttt ees 1S 1903 712 Mer ne ere see eee 
Expenses of depository sets, Library of Congress |..............|cceeeccvcccc{aceeceeeeces 232.60 1445.68 ike aceon ee oe 
catalog cards. 
Cataloging Project, Copyright Office, Library 7 ors Pac eee Mere Mera eisier 5 2, 672. 61 13s O9 see weer 
of Congress. 
Total Trust Accounts)... 2.0522sc.00. SLY Re & yy Bin pera o tos 441, 103.85 | 2,656, 165, 31 145, 603. 38 | 2, 162, 383, 63 
Granditotal ogee meres isc tante 7, 826,791.73 | 841,815.76 | 441, 103.85 | 4,914,004.05 | 1,755, 426.31 | 2, 428, 404, 66 


1 Includes adjustments made during fiscal year 1949. 
2 For analysis of Gift and Trust Fund by Donors (see Exhibit “C’’). 
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ce sablige ss Unobligated funds 
Rese Or aks Obligations in- 5 Transfers . 
curred during oP renee to surplus Unexpended | Unliquidated Sara 
current fiscal esa se seta fund of balances obligations Not available | Available a i 950 
Available for year ea Treasury for obligation | for obliga- year 
obligation fiscal year tion fiscal 
year 1950 
$500. 00 $115.85 SIME yall orig oes B16. Alllb) ||| dons -eeeinterrretoas $384501 55 |e eee $500. 00 
PRA AS ON [Ewe hee oe Are oll arate ecto syrau elders metas © BRIA a fecaneas yorcer tes BOUs AYA atop eer eects lies cle tin ere 
Ftc act MY or rE EE oY ieee earn ece ate S5OOKOOM Soa tem me ses lech ania eet | eraea ree ae Steal Mele 1 eR cao |r foe a eles 
| 7, 533, 519.19 | 7,388, 505.30 | 7,255, 183.99 | 59,454.63 | 1,911, 256.76 |$1, 676, 395, 25 | 97, 320. 95 $137, 540.56 (8,082, 800. 00 
26, 700. 00 26, 543. 26 VAMAS SATA hen at clan Sate 12, 241. 86 12,085. 12 WS GE 74 tale etn ts cil Boe 
Se af Ane eee: oor ease 3553035 elegans 1S eo Wea Sie in Pema 1395: 511 wl eat racwad [Beier art ee as 
epee 2, Atel ni mene ve 22,811. 28 SPT fe Sir. | iid chon SR Sn SOREN [AIS enlaces tea) Sec acl| | Mietea i Mme te tte Pee eg ar eden a) (a te 
chat ae toar | aaa eee PRCT PAS NVC) ES ee erg | 3,221.21 678. 93 IDI, PEAS eA Re 5 Rye z 
SC dine Le COO | eteeaoreces Rete DE SOSN LO sIELO Ud DoROON esc ee CRT tee ae tee oie Sere Mee acl et «meek Jer, > 
ale A ORE cn 5 a oa EOS nen Ohman 7 AY ESTA ath Sticks ose hy] Bes ae ake (ra ee a 
Sie Seria cia oe (oe cael cir crete T0007 00} eertecnsre acters qatar eiea| ee ne ee es Soe eS 
26, 700. 00 26, 543. 26 45,840.17 | 113,927.52 15, 610. 33 12, 764. 05 25846: 28% on mens cn 
387, 090. 00 274, 051. 78 23954708 G5 Pen ects oes 147, 529.95 SAMOS AS alee swine: W2E948 522 ole ran 
94, 032. 20 93, 948. 66 WOOS S23 .070 Weia aone rakes 103. 70 DOGS ENC. ctegicores, 83 D4 cereale eet 
365, 398, 00 126, 897. 14 GOR S25 40 SI Mec khetion. fe 266, 245, 60 DTTAA ST AN aot te see 238, 500. 86 |. . ite ae 
166, 969, 27 150, 296. 76 165; :6895. 325) Sos ee ae 18, 278. 84 TEG6O533.51) Sree wae 16, 612.51 
600, 88 | 598. 72 4, 626, 28 22 Ox [eth MeN ee Ite: hereto: Py idee, Me Ale ise , : 
2,000. C0 ZS000: 00 | eingeas ort ats PEe e cee 2, 060. 00 22000 000)= eae eee 3 eee eae 
50, 046, 00 28, 601. 15 2385095969 cemeeete oe 26, 536. 44 2, OO) DOMES a, roe er, 21, 444, 85 on 
Bae Sioa MEA shat ce vv oe —101.72 OS 7A diet ares be Al| BM ORD Sete Src) WR 2 ek | eed Ae | ei oles ARLE ra 
31, 407. 54 31, 407.54 DMA LON OER [ara e ety PTE | ores Miran | aaa Ne ee rail eters RS RELL ceca 2 Seals Seeaiag 
5,041, 22 5,041. 22 Bi ON Tea ere ren ee lee cena dalle oon cee || eu Ee. aia reese alll eee sence 
502. 24 471.85 012257 5a te eonem ice ae 3053 OR Re eee oral lee ee oan os 30. 39 
1, 102, 937. 35 713, 314582 676, 898. 30 103. 88 460, 724. 92 AVN O495 9 (ere aes een ot oe 389, 620. 37 
1, 129, 637, 35 739, 858. 08 722,738, 47 | 114,031. 40 476, 335. 25 83, 868. 60 DA S40 G28 | 589,020. 549 sears neice se 
abe MSc lana al BAO RT al a Ne 20-000: Onl ase eee 20,000.00 |... 02... 
OA GT SG) SRE aE Geet tte, LE Pease ah COA PR Cee WOME AG ey ee ee 6564235) ee es 
IRE Te RPO Lot ch er ate |e ahs earn aa ehal| yt Sa ecaet 2, 142, 283. 63 Dal AZ 3831633 wesc thes rome Ne 
183, 576, 31 87, 226. 63 OAS hulle gan dae 6 112, 122. 56 Lo STI2RS8 Sa Renee yng fer 965849 (68 c| erm cee 
19, 319. 10 13, 456. 08 HES 982094 al eres oe ta ce 7,693, 85 1 C3064 isle vam chat DA803002 Hie 8 eos 
903, 454, 84 661, 428, 26 CBA 234580) ek ae. ats 343, 502. 32 LOT ASS. 74a rhe ees ZAIEO LORS On| eke tae. 
52, 009. 03 38, 859. 51 BS 2B99E I ale epee cs 13; TAOS 22 ea er Siemens © Oy tee 13149552 ieee 
6, 819. 03 3, 406. 56 Bi 4065 5uleeeee ee ety BAL DEAT Ae tae aly coins eee aan, eh es SANZ CAT! eee oe ee tae 
87.92 yay | 107,8]5 |: . 5. 124.79 85845 peer aa (aps. Sis emer oes 
5,197.42 3,697. 34 10030850 | ee enipes 3, 329. 26 TS 29 NSS en eee ce HE SOON OSs) eye ara ae 
1, 176, 727. 88 808, 106. 35 832, ADDER SING a Meester 2,651, 982, 64 L205 077A mal LO2,5030030\ 308, O212 95.1 \5 een ae 
| 9, 839, 884. 42 | 8, 936, 469. 73 8,810, 654.71 | 173, 486,03 | 5,039, 574.65 | 1,881, 241.33 | 2, 262,55J.86 | 895,782.46 |8, 082, 800. 00 
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B. STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS INCURRED 


Total obliga- | Personal serv- Gea Transportation 
Appropriation title on asco of things 
01 02 03 
ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS 
Salaries, Library; Proper: 949 eae herent cooitee eae ome e eee ere $2510 553050 99.5 | $2510 00s 185.99 al ars tered ls aoe | ee 
Salaries; Copyright: Offices: 049 meant ster ete are caret ies 741,995. 46 TAV O95 C4O ili ig cics abn oot rales eee ee 
Legislative Reference Servicet.1949 2-3. 06.5 ...5 dice etme cee esate eens wens 514, 544, 03 AOD <OG357 licence eS eS ee eee ne 
Distribution of printedeards: 19490 hay. neat tale sejnicie wale eee pias 448, 784.09 441,963.15 $1, 749. 61 $488. 70 
Index to State Legislation: 
10) ET ieee cee I Gia re es Seen acre areata eee Re Rein SARs Geom ae 22, 946, 50 2239005 S721 ne Pee ae ees | ra tiem 
NH QAB=AQ OS FA Poe eae eltemesa is cieit asc ciesfiaptas, is antieee = Sibiecnore eu avemcaeesnatns 693, 99 COD 9O rca cate eles tate ee ae eal 
Unionicatalogues:21 949 erate treme elton merctori siete ecigae skyetereieie 70, 034, 28 63, 156, 29 110,00 574, 43 
Increase, general; 
1949-50 HW SEY ETE Niet haa os at a 24, 752.70 8, 355. 13 
1948-49 PAST ALU SY eames oy ove ities Wainy sarc a, 251.29 
Increase, Law Library: 
50 D520 /S al Sa imew iat pacers 2, 499, 24 57.19 
1948-49 LUBY [le Pos lee erse racer rence are eee ienrerr coe I 
Books for Supreme Gourt:y9490.c 0 ho tects tae on ache cent smeientcneasees 23997 SAO S e snes oh os eeveebeel oa woe tele t e cane 
Books foriadult blind: 19490 00.0 erates hance oan nein caer acer 978, 238, 89 55, 400. 00 999, 28 2, 973, 48 
Printing and ‘binding, general: 1949.02 ee ee ede eee cee Seen 380, 699297. Be Ra Reet nel te a acta ce 
Printing the catalog of title entries of the Copyright Office: 1949........... 36; 384562 3) PEs Sone TEN on eA Ot lene eee 
Printingscatalogue cardeud 949 et ema eee ee iecie teen ere area AAT (833588 5| ore sania eee es Mee a ee eee eee 
Contingentiexpenses:s 1949 eo cr anette as we nisin poe oon heater eee ian BO; 989. 362) cess mcm teen ie 504, 67 641,95 
Photoduplicating expenses: 1949 taste. eerie epee ore Gelert letra ae D0 FOO KOO rata cine tial entte aitl| chee at Retr | cae ane ne 
Salaries, Library Buildings::1949. 3 iw). sine e cess so nmes wee ee Vases tes 571, 647. 31 DI G4753 ball Peterman ee eee 
Maintenance, Library Buildings: 1949... 2... 0. DO, TICE29 A Bec tose ssl a es he ce casein eee ral ay ee ean 
Expenses, Library of Congress Trust Fund Board: 1949................+55 NERC BBY iri Gena Mia eat eeepc 4 |hlea Wiaceoe ake, 
Notalcannualiappropriations «cease eens eee emake ater 7, 388, 505. 30 | 5,091, 506, 77 30, 615, 50 13, 342. 17 
TRANSFERS FROM OTHER COVERNMENT AGENCIES 
Appropriated Funds 
Department of State: 
Cooperation with the American Republics, 1949. ............6.00000- 26, 543, 26 14, 451,92 DAML MN estes nae oko 
Working Funds 
‘Transfers from: 
Department of Air Force: 
O40 Re Ree 1 aha We ae Meares Mea nce iat te eh etole oie eee aes 274, 051, 78 243, 800, 96 
QB Ree Pee hee Ode rae, line Oem atine dean aieeera aes steel apesdornarate teas 93, 948, 66 16, 375, 29 
Navy Department: 
194) gee He SE ie Miata ete ern ah eee Ree 126,897.14 | 100,793, 43 
hey iieaeea: Cis PV ANTE telbet pore e etn cert Og aR eau gO cee 7 Aan 150, 296, 76 135, 666, 62 
SLY Reet tet Oe pee eine ee ash haat ren ean AIRE © Un ceient 598, 72 101, 72 
Department of states) 949i seu heey eran chia errant. 2:.000:00' tare ee 
Véterans-Administration: 19485053 ec eet aie cura atte ook ce 28, 601. 15 13, 149, 19 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment:sNo year 7. ay.cre accion tere wary eects 31, 407,54 29) 0395,46) tetoe stele tance eee eS eee 
War Departmentzil947a. eae caeeetnrse aie 5,041, 22 SS O41 22) ice sae ae eel ene ea 
War Assets Administration: 1948 471,85 AD Nee Did sree ean ea eat GSe eam agt Sale ee 
‘Totaliworking funds sons oe Ae erste ol caer igen aes torts 713, 314, 82 544, 985, 44 1, 179, 43 19,77 
Total transfers from other Government agencies........-..2...000 739, 858. 08 559, 437, 36 15391539 19,77 
Trust Accounts 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, interest on permanent Joan.............. 87, 226, 63 29, 241, 46 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, income from investment account......... 13, 456, 08 9,051, 28 
Libraryioti Congress: Gift, rund yeti a nee tee erent es ekeee 661, 438, 26 329, 663, 69 
Unearned copyright fees, Library of Congress..............-200-0seee0ee 38.8595) ser meet 
Unearned catalog card fees, Library of Congress............0000s 000 ev eee 3 A06556) see ope ates 
Expenses of depository sets of Library of Congress catalog cards........... 4 PUY diel ee ptt Cree al ae 
Cataloging Project, Copyright Office, Library of Congress................ 3: 697534) aaa eee 
Total Trust. AccountsmermcArnck ce so Saietils Seite tinea oom meres 808, 106, 35 367, 956, 43 8, 948, 39 1, 283, 68 
Grand’ Totaliichicucmnae tire cindes eas cacti ba Cea petite aE 8, 936, 469, 73 | 6,018, 900.56 40, 955, 28 14, 645, 62 
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Other con- 
tractual serv- 
ices 


07 


. Rent and Guat 
Communica- oe Printing and 
tion services utility serv- binding 

ices 
04 05 06 

pede NAGEL SNe coanks S16; 378. 03. 
SAS DOIN OSG | editrecrg siete meet torre smart at 
6,569.74 |” $8, 400,00 |.......--2 0. 
BEAU EM: Nee oe Pe areen Geac Saar Ree, 
“43,202, 24 

380, 699. 97 

36, 384. 62 

447, 833, 88 


17, 286. 50 
85 


Supplies and 
materials 


08 


Equipment 


09 


Books, records, 
periodicals, 
etc. 


09.1 


Grants 


Refunds, 
awards, and 
indemnities 


13 


$4, 600. 00 


1, 842, 22 


$158, 966, 22 
72, 323, 57 


49, 951.73 
20; 666. 17 
23, 997.79 

544 864. 98 


Pe ee aN ees Sea a 115.00 
33, 034,98 | 28,161.27 | 894, 498, 74 83, 861.97 BTE(O5. 1D o290y5185 32: a B10, 170. 4601 ban once | oe aeons 
FOZ O0 We cote Ne Ie ae an 8,018, 58 100/00 sseeneere os 288.70 $2. 284. GUN ache oars 
Cy ASSO Dee Mie ag eee a 6,939, 62 4,113.94 TIE TB3 eo Snes Monee Real ase ee ee oh eee 
BOE 4a cere eisee = teas eae ahaa ee 73, 055, 24 15580, 61 TEE oe NN, oy ORES Al eee aM eae ea ae 
12458 08u| tree" 01 6500) leanne eee 13, 897. 14 6, 880, 33 TPS 1SHOGU Reema P ea teenie ee tne mee ed Re a 
1; 600. 76 BIBS) tee Saueece 7,973.82 2; 700, 89 IROCANODlielie Recasee Sr @ sph ee Ee ee 
Ree NAN Sac gee I [ihe ene 488, 25 B75 | esto ete EAE ai er MON Fel og AIST Ans eee RG 
ee Bante cacy Oa Dare DOO: OO Rec katte trl nee RON le PRCA Mere fa a el) Reb a 
PRES gl oe he 8 CEA Le Reps eget eo kai yaa | he OSE es Ronee | te EOS re oe Pande 
GOTO eee nis | eee hace Y 113,35 FROADNAS ST ULR ant ce enyte' baa ReeMERE NN Mt cp tegae fae ume 
ete AER Ute on ee ROU L tee ee tiene awh IB GOS Mieecreaene et cli tem rane rh Kaun ck ohne | Aye eter 
4,679.66 | 2,494.20] 15, 451.96 | 104, 467. 42 16, 335. 75 DANO TELE eerie etl ce ee es lh ete er 
4,867.16 | 2,494. 20 15,451.96 | 112, 486.00 16, 435. 75 23, 701. 19 288, 70 3E764x000 en ae ce 
LOOG te oc ia es 254,93 37, 377.02 41,58 28, 00 1SCGATSB ccs eee elise otis. es 
BOS i ONE hee oe 2 GAD ele ote Cea | emt a SOG {GIA eerie pai MIR ate aes 
3,520. 19 562.91 6,003, 76 79, 981, 59 96, 363. 13 41, 929. 95 55, 956, 09 12,200.00 | $27,795, 21 
bg ihe sd Peal haa SSS | GENS Sedat 38, 859.51 
age te MS ah RAT oe Seale str og Hees 3; 406, 56 
ENG 39607340 Be grdette Ao th & thie, eee ee ee 
3,755.90 | 562.91 6,258.69 | 120,015, 35 96, 414. 14 45, 655, 29 74, 994, 29 12,200.00 | 70, 061, 28 
41, 658,04 | 31,218.38 | 916, 209.39 | 316, 363,32 | 160,045.01 | 364,874.80 | 946, 053, 45 15,484.60 | 70, 061. 28 
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C. PERMANENT SPECIFIC APPROPRIATIONS AND TRUST FUNDS—BY 
AS OF JUNE 
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1 Includes adjustments made during fiscal year 1949. 


Current ap- Reimburse- 
Appropriation title and donor Purpose propriations ments to 
and receipts | appropriations 
Bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard, Library of | Purchase of prints.......... Sl labret ee Ne xe Rion toca $800.00! I ea 5 e eeee 
Congress, interest account, 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, interest on per- 
manent loan account: 
Babine, bequest of Alexis V..............55 Purchase’of Slavicimaterial = <i... asds-eie seh seca ns: 267 AW alice, nan ee 
Benjamin, William Evarts...............00- ChairofAmenican, istony.a.s scan tea ene ere B, B23 341 cmepen es 
Bowker JRaRaia tee ceeroe eee tan aes Bibliographic Service: onic rv cae eee eens aioe 2, MY ta lieeake teenie oe et a 
Carnegie Corporation of New York.......... Ghainiof'Fine Arts aac nk as eee eee BEDI eh nee re me cco 
Coolidge Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague....| Furtherance of musical research, composition, perform- 6, 0223765 nee 
ance and appreciation. 
Elson, bequest of Bertha L...........:..+: To provide annually one or more free lectures open to the 240000 bi. Sieg eos 
public upon subjects associated with music or its liter- 
ature, 
To be expended as the Librarian may deem best calcu- 263540: te eee 
lated to foster the interest of the public in music or in 
the literature of music. 4 
Friends of Music in the Library of Congress. .| Enrichment of music collectiom.................-++-005- 220365 bey cei 
Guggenheim Fund, Inc., for the Promotion | Chair of Aeronautics...........0.00.0ecceeesceeeeesss 3626: 16u| Sees 
of Aeronautics, Inc., Daniel. 
Huntington; Archer Vic Sy. s saces Mecrieel Books—Purchase of Hispanic material................. Ai AOD. DAF |e ey on ae 
Consultant—Consultant of Spanish and Portuguese liter- 1, 9895 SON Senate nme 
ature, 
Longworth Foundation, Nicholas........... Furtherayice ol musiccsrs. stat ieen eel oeuiae ce eee ene EAE BP Min Baer 
Miller, bequest of DaytonC............... For the benefit of the Dayton C. Miller collection of flutes. 821792" |e eae ae 
Pennell, bequest of Joseph................. Purchase of material in the Fine Arts.................. WY ALSCOA SI eae! 
Porter Memorial Fund, the Henry Kirke. ...} Maintenance of a consultantship or applied to any other Lil; 620200 inet se eee 
proper purpose of the Library. 
Sonneck Memorial Fund.,............... Aid and advancement of musical research.,............ 483° 52) 5c eee 
Whittall Foundation, Gertrude Clarke. .....| Maintenance of collection of Stradivari instruments and DR BY HY ASE |Wa meatoe sk 
Tourte Bows presented by Mrs. Whittall, and for pro- 
> grams in which those instruments are used 
‘Wilburs JameseB? sheen cna canes ee Ghair6? Geographyscnsek: she sisi tee eee eee 3 DIM 2S. | pins oe eee he 
Acquisition of serviceable reproductions of manuscript 7106586." hy pee tee 
material on American history in European archives, 
Treatment of source material for American history...... LeeAnn seca cr ate 
Totalissase i nde Pare eerie nal tee er 853500, 254i eee 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, income from 
investment accounts: 4 
Babine, bequest of Alexis V............... Purchase ‘of Slavie:material ey 20 ilratcetage a) acnaaaeberneteyeieied soe tere en oot Aer Meee Rene 
Bowker RG Roe sate toe ae ee Bibliographic service. nc.csus ieee Ee ee AS25008 5 eae 
Carnegie Corporation of New York......... Chair-of-Fine! Arts .:..25)5. ty. i)s Bersceasth toe Moose cea tae See eal eerste a ete 
Coolidge Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague... .| Furtherance of musical research, composition, performance 7313604|),.c Sao ane 
and appreciation. 
Friends of Music in the Library of Congress. .| Enrichment of music collection... .............0000e000|s oe cunecsvvcsclececseveceevcs 
Huntington, Archer Miss... nist ap Chair of English Poetry and for equipment and mainte- TOS 092596-\)) se ea eer 
nance of Hispanic Room. 
Miller, bequest of DaytonC............... For the benefit of the Dayton C. Miller collection of flutes.|.............-/ecccccccccecee 
Pennell, bequest of Joseph................. Purchase of material in the Fine Arts.................. 2;'056;.99: |'o3 ea ee 
Sonneck Memorial Fund................4. Aid and advancement of musical research... .....20.000}occccveceeveccleccceccsetenes 
Al tabi secieca watiscah octet ae cee ete (353132590 lisas. 8 ets See 
Library of Congress Gift Fund: 
American Council of Learned Societies... ... Cataloging Chinese'and) Japanese booksia anu, sara toca alsin aoe eee ice eae 
British: Microfilming: Project a4. S50. ho male Aces ee ers loa ee oe | eee ee 
For classification and distribution of surplus Russian 7,000, 005 Faee meester aa 
items, 
American Council of Learned Societies and | To aid in the preparation of a monthly list of Russian 77500;00))|> 2 ate ees 
the Rockefeller Foundation Gifts. accessions. 
American Historical Association............ For the preparation of writings on American history..... Si O00: 00s se een eee 
American Library Association.............. Card drawing and distribution of cards for Latin-Ameri- |.............|....0.-00-000- 
can projects. 
ANONYMOUS AG Pant sok cafes slay seee roe ctor Bibliographic research relating to American writers......|.........-0.c0elececevescvuses 
Purchase of Oliver Wendell Holmes manuscripts and |..............|....2..ee ese 
similar rare material. 
For Thomas Mann lecture on May 2, 1949......3....... T0003 00's [teat eters teas 
Rorimiscellaneoussexpenses::.. da. echecte tetris voll ee oa oes ee 
For miscellaneous expenses. ..........0..0--0 00s ceeuee 200: 00) teers tee 
Association of Research Libraries........... For the preparation in multilith or photo-offset form of ADO OOD cere eee Pes 
a checklist of newspapers on microfilm. 
Atherton, bequest of Percy Lee............ For Music Division of the Library of Congress.......4..|c.ccecececeess|ecesecteeceeee 
Bollingen Foundation...........-..-+..055 To make recordings of contemporary poetry read by poets |............2.|c0..eeececeeee 
themselves. 
For the annual prize in poetry, ..........-..0cceeeee TS O00500) .):. ear hea 
Carnegie Corporation of New York......... Development of Recording Laboratory in Music Division |.............. $31, 039, 22 
Revolving fund. 
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30, 1949 
Unexpended Ben Unobligated 
belenees of Laie Unobligated Obligations E ait balances avail- 
appropriations is eee balance avail- | incurred dur- d ape en Unexpended Unliquidated able for 
brought forward Mes f oe able for ing current Racine balances obligations obligation 
from prior wat ee obligation fiscal year Sea vicar. fiscal year 
Sant prior year 1950 
SOSACAT D3 Mario ve.c claws sxehve SO DOF 23 ein. cece ese aa pease teeta peaks $6; 264023 eee ee Moe $6, 264. 23 
De2 LOK ON Brats a taytecntess he DHAO TES Aparato tte en RPO re ne a DATOS ke vce eee 2, 497. 31 
550. 09 $213, 62 3, 659. 81 $3, 200, 00 $1, 813. 62 2,059. 81 $1, 600, 00 459. 81 
BAD SSE ocak te Mise osteae BOA NG airtime cS eee ee te sates ZOANG5 alee hate ees 394. 65 
YES Y NU ears aig Oe aa nee B33 O22 ee. a to Soe el este hae One S311 O22 3 2alh wei ces 33, 102. 32 
3, 199. 44 5.01 9,217.19 4, 596, 03 4, 088. 79 5, 133.41 512, 25 4,621. 16 
D6leo Dalam eh aces 501.55 151.10 150. 00 Bolsa): 1,10 350. 45 
460. 16 415, 34 308. 22 3.08 418, 42 B05N Ages ek artes 305, 14 
120420 734i terentere ss re 1, 263.09 1, 043. 16 1, 043. 16 DIOMOS 7 AT Pen. neater 219, 93 
6, 672, 38 1, 832, 85 8, 465, 69 8, 465. 69 9, 760. 09 538, 45 SE Od an cineeren eee Le 
10, 356. 50 2, 066. 77 12, 781.97 3, 727. 87 2, 813. 49 12, 035, 25 2,981.15 9,054, 10 
3, 058. 49 100. 00 4, 948, 35 2, 481. 94 2, 474. 26 2, 574, 09 107. 68 2, 466. 41 
L209 882. Wry. oes este cess 1,613.11 558. 82 558. 82 TODS 295 etree coe 1,054. 29 
2, 232. 45 9.00 3, 045, 37 179, 45 188. 45 DE 869e 9 2y sere ee es 2, 865. 92 
14, 105, 39 3, 803. 33 vA py PA) 12, 128, 91 15, 922. 24 9, 602. 19 10. 00 9, 592.19 
eRe, eee Meee re nae 1S oR 11, 620. 00 6, 904, 12 6, 904, 12 PVA tele teeta ee oor 4,715. 88 
SS OSA BON le cteicrete Se oertes pores ARGS 380 Loo tee eee soll nae ote ek cee AMCS SC as ee eee 4, 168, 38 
6, 007. 55 170. 98 30, 214. 33 29, 454,05 29, 407, 42 977, 89 217. 61 760. 28 
4,216. 48 270. 18 7, 220. 58 5, 746. 68 5, 708. 14 1, 782. 62 308. 72 1, 473. 90 
25, 422. 12 8, 831. 82 24, 297. 16 7,853. 81 7, 189.71 25, 939, 27 9, 495. 92 16, 443, 35 
1, 368. 83 84, 12 2, 536. 13 731.92 816. 04 280422 le a en oem 1, 804, 21 
115,879, 08 17, 803,02. | 183, 576.31 87, 226. 63 89,256.77 | 112,122.56} 15, 772,88 96, 349, 68 
43.41 . EEN a NREL WE Dead ke ee oom ae 1 7 fe? (eee ed eae 43,41 
1, 038. 50 1, 470. 50 582. 60 582. 60 GisVeeC Dillon casei eee toen 887.90 
1, 125.00 P25 HOD ge re Win ecru eee talk ee tenes sees eh RPS TSU De a ta nana ott 1, 125.00 
562. 18 1, 293, 78 850, 00 850. 00 AAS S 7 OM\eae erm se co 443,78 
SHER OOM eee een een 318, 22 318.22 Si SH 2 | Eperges. eee oes dl OMeneian Samer, eye lictathc anstee trent 
1, 740. 86 285, 00 11, 548, 82 10, 687. 46 9, 247.01 2, 586. 81 1,725.45 861. 36 
PON IS4 alps aie cn ta ee 290. 84 100. 00 29. 42 261.42 70. 58 190, 84 
1, 143, 85 72,70 3, 128. 14 917. 80 955.69 2, 245,15 34.81 2, 210, 34 
OOEB Oiler. eects senete vers LOO FSO). se sent een ee eet tte cea ORE Sa tee soths & eae 100, 39 
6, 363, 25 357.70 19, 319, 10 13, 456, 68 11, 982. 94 7, 693, 86 1, 830, 84 5, 863. 0 
6, 249. 46 3, 325. 00 DiOD4 SAGA VON nti a aes RO 6, 249. 46 3, 325. 00. 2,924, 46 
486, 75 ARGON Sa Oe ect ee Ok cea Cee eee A ioe gra ee Rl 486,75 AS Ges] Die | cates eq ee ; 
oe eal ena lee aoe ee eae 7, 000, 00 1, 596. 16 1, 253.19 5, 746, 81 342 97 5, 403. 84 
SI000S00R Cee cee tek sear 12, 500. 00 9, 241. 88 8, 560, 69 3, 939, 31 681,19 3, 258, 12 
Sates pee tee cee eee Pep eae SSO00s 00S ae) cram gel w teall a Serie ee BRUMUKUUS tieg: Sto mene cia 5, 000. 00, 
440,55 356. 52 84, 03 84. 03 HAQR DD AM aed a8 wate Meth eZ op th Rees aon Re erE  r 
32" Ollmliex te cnit dateaciers tes EY AS bis Ge aoe see icons Reese io ici ie: BZ Ol ali nec meaner che eae 32.61 
AU NOOI Perc acetven eters era ADO! OOM rene wir aero ee eye poiae> A0QROOB esa eee 400. 00 
ened ok gph pata Meee momteat Doo 1, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 TSO0OR 00Fl ec ner Se eee Nein eee alr arene te 
951,05 OSH OLS Neher « Saleaeadstses dl is orice Sr eemeyaetes 238, 91 712.14 TAD SV4 aI of cement 
Riad. dee Bee oe On aie Rete ios eres 200, 00 169. 86 169. 86 BORA SIME NG Son ehh on 30. 14 
Fs Oh ORE ae ie lee ae oie ce 400. 00 340. 44 340. 44 Gyo hla Betiee bee soca 59. 56 
TRA 08 00 li hte vives ster cterers 1, 400, 00 1, 400, 00 TF OOS OOM A apeaee cee ea ore ped Merc cre uk Acres 3 | cots er Ne cy 
DT AOOOS OO Seretee tethers eacreceeys 21, 000, 00 12, 547, 36 11,076, 31 9, 923. 69 1,471.05 8, 452. 64 
edo 4 so SE oR Oe 1, 000. 00 1, 090, CO HROOO OOM eae are cox lel. ia anteaters jl hme ure iy eae 
8, 859, 08 4, 548, 31 35, 349. 99 27,517.24 25, 684. 90 14, 213. 40 6, 380. 65 7,832.75 
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C. PERMANENT SPECIFIC APPROPRIATIONS AND TRUST FUNDS—BY 
‘ AS OF JUNE 
Sa a ee ee 


ee Current ap- Reimburse- 
Appropriation title and donor Purpose propriations ments to 
and receipts | appropriations 
Library of Congress Gift Fund—Continued 
Coolidge Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague... .| Furtherance of musical research, composition, performance $20; 822; 870 |e se eee 
and appreciation. ‘ 
Cooperative Acquisition Project—various | Cooperative acquisition project of Library of Congress. . . 605905: 490 a eee 
donors. 
Documents Expediting Project—various | Distribution of decuments to participating libraries... ... 1b; 893000 sap ences em 
donors. 
Oberlaender‘trust 25 eo ee For foreign consultants in German speaking countries... . 2; 0005005) ex ee 
Friends of Music in the Library of Congress. | Enrichment of music collection... 0. 0.00000... ,ssfesreveeeseeves ln 
Fumk® Wailkredige oo) pee oe ie eee Purchase of first editions of American and English titers | 5 0. 0006) ate een ees 
ature. 
GitelsonsDr} Misi ee tae ee oe For the establishment and development of the Henry Git- 500. 00)s | 25) ease 
elson Library of Israeli literature. 
Guggenheim’ Fund for the Promotion of | Acquisition of a collection of aeronautical historical ..........|.............. 
Aeronautics, Inc., Daniel. material. f 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and | For collecting fugitive war:materialed.)s.cmentaa Bales alese ee |e een 
Peace. 
Lincoln Association, Abraham.............. For the preparation of an index of Abraham Lincoln holo- 53A83 7435 | Re ets 
graphs in uncataloged manuscripts collections. 
Loeb. Leo, in memory of his son Richard....| For the purchase of material on American Government...|,.............|.............. 
Loeffler, bequest of Elise Fay.............. Purchasel of musics. 26a een en. ee SONGS ten ae tee 
Middle East Institute. ........5.......0..- For the publenhon of a bibliography in the Middle East 600500! |e Seca eee 
ournal. 
INational:Air'Gouncilic- 2 o<ac.a0 seen nee For educational lectures on various phases of aviation....|..............|.............. 
Old Dominion Foundation................. For cataloging and arranging the collection of architec- 5500000" au ee ane 
tural photographs of Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston. 
Program for the Blind—various donors..... . For the interest of the Blind......:.2............-.... 40800) 3) 51. See ae 
Rockefeller Foundation. ..................| Laboratory of Microphotography: Revolving Fund....|.......... $410, 052, 33 
355,000,004 |) sree 
Semitic Division Gift Fund................] Acquisition of Semitic material... 0.06.00 000.0.css0e[cceseseessececlecesecee toe, 
Steele-Clovis Fund.......................] For processing to a permanent base the Smithsonian: ||. 1 111100/]700 007700007" 
Straus Memorial Association, Inc., Oscar S.. | To cover cost of indexing, calendaring, and cross indexing |..............|.............. 
Wnited Nations yo.s os. sackiecr Wee ayetoet 
Ui15(0005(00 5) Sean eee 
; 85.000) 00); | aire eee 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and [:15000::00))|:3 ese 
Cultural Organization (Paris, France). 
Marious;donorstte tas bees ee eee 1:7 00! OO) a eas eeeerereees 
War Memorial Fund....................+.| To pay for the cost of incising the marble with the names |..............(.0000 0 
Whittall, Mrs. Gertrude Clarke............ For the purchase of the Edward Arlington Robinson 8,750, 00/|| aa. ok oy eee 
manuscripts. 
Whittall Foundation, Gertrude Clarke... ... Musical. concerts. %.s7 sie Od areas ee 8, 444:223)| 50 78 ao Seen 
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Unearned copyright fees, Library of Congress... . 


Unearned catalog card fees, Library of Congress. . 


Expenses of depository sets of Library of Con- 
gress catalog cards. 


Cataloging Project, Copyright Office, Library of 
Congress. 


sO 


Grandttotall gaps ccc eee ee 


1 Includes adjustments made during fiscal year 1949, 


243, 061. 49 441, 103, 85 
235000: (000s sates: eee 
D; OOO 00) areata nea 
280550) ern 

375, 215.79 441, 103, 85 
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DONOR STATEMENT OF ACTIVITY-—FISCAL YEAR 1949, 
30, 1949—Continued 
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} 
| Unexpended | we Unobligated 
| balances of | ee Unobligated Obligations Poe | balances avail- 
| appropriations | ne Feo =a balance avail- incurred dur- d F urrent | Unexpended Unliquidated able for 
| brought forward | sogeapees able for Ing current ieee balances obligations obligation 
| : ward from Cis : fiscal year 
| from prior Pay obligation fiscal year fiscal year 
year Pts geal 1950 
$1, 053. 43 | $183, 94 $21, 692, 36 $18, 381.05 $17, 332. 78 $4, 543,52 $1, 232. 21 $3, 311.31 
55,770. 67 | 9, 007. 35 107, 668, 81 102, 951.94 107, 829. 33 8, 846, 83 4, 129. 96 4,716, 87 
2,590.82 | 700.38 13, 783, 44 | 11, 229.81 | 11,355.51 3, 128,31 574. 68 2, 553.63 
gt Riles oO D, OOOMWS |e ae eI 2: 000° 00, peo ee 2, 000. 00 
TEE SOINE oh. 3. eae 222, 38 222, 38 FADS A hel Mae 5 ae OE ie aN ne eta Me ne 
OU ae ao. ees EY Me ee cae MOR Ae aor are OOs| Ss oa 50. 00 
Sena et 1 aren MOO | ee 7 Lyle ee 06004. 2. oent 500. 00 
a nc) Seep ee ee 6, 124. 37 | Tikes (US| eeeeae eee 6, 124, 37 603, 10 5,521. 27 
101.82 | i eee {Ol S20 ee OP ee TOSS 2k ee 101. 82 
173, 56 | 145. 13 | 5,511, 86 4, 153,75 4,077.94 | 1,579.05 | 220. 94 1,358. 11 
SOOO Ne. eo ae 50000 pees = ec SOc - 500! 00s tee eee 500. 00 
TIGSTT te ee 836. 63 774, 21 774. 21 6242 ae es 62. 42 
cing ae ee 955, 25 422.00 412,00 543,25 | 10. 00 533, 25 
: / 
5, 030. 28 | 12,60 5,017.68 2, 533.99 | 1, 346, 59 3, 683, 69 1, 200. 00 2, 483. 69 
A ER Sens 5,000. 00 _ 5,000.00 | SBOE OU fe es et Oar Bons Lae as a 
/ MED ae oe ee 512,00. 12.00 | 12.00 500.00... = 500, 
184, 419. 22 105, 825. 30 488, 646. 25 360, 569, 12 398, 430. 14 196, 041. 41 67, 964. 28 128, 07. 13 
1, 428,54 250. 47 36, 178.07 | 11, 268. 45 6,519.73 29, 908. 81 4,999. 19 24, 909. 62 
923. 00 200, 00 723, 00 723,00 PSA Weec  A Rs nt lS SA ote lee ER 
350, 00 9,27 340, 73 95. 84 105. 11 DAE 801) bee et are oe 244, 89 
27, 972, 33 | 125.97 27, 846. 36 14, 350. 72 8, 041.81 19, 930, 52 6, 434. 88 13, 495.64 
2,000, 00 | 81,37 1, 918. 63 1, 918.63 TAIT SECT opi gee cel (AE one, Fumi Negi Weion een 
| | | 
ee kal Hoe asians 11, G00. 00 11, 000, 00 POO OO pane te Re eae pe ie eee 
ou i eae eee ee 8, 000. 00 7, 822. 84 7,822.84 74 ee eee 177. 16 
3,112.19 | 1, 072. 88 13, 039.31 | 4,211.42 4,577.02 9, 535.17 707. 28 8, 827. 89 
eee Sion: Sr (0R0B fees Seri SFE SSS. ere Ca ae Se ee 1, 700. 00 
Sg aa eae 450. 00 450.00 Pi |b) 2 ager enacted | fA Satie | ES Raye alee 
pe tte SN Seen a St 8, 750. 00 8, 750. 00 a ET Cte Mae et, Ae Oana Se 0 ne eo 
SE hy Fay a ane ae eee 7, 124.95 6, 453. 69 9, 47 6, 444, 22 
03. 84: fae eae are Ges See eee 516. 14 
Sy A a ae cee SYAe Td Rae te at eee 37. 40 
FIMO Pett x eee 2,212. 62 | 2,212.62 | FAT PAGE ee Wad Seon ey wt et oe Ce 
BAe e eee St ee 750.00 750. 00 TSO pee ees eee rie ee ee ee 
a eae el Seer Semen Ee 29, 000. 00 29, 000. 00 22ND SMe Stas rte | eee pote fee e. te 
| 346,571.79 127, 282. 29 903, 454.84 | 661, 438, 26 687, 234. 81 343, 502, 32 101, 485. 74 242, 016, 58 
| 27,009.03 |......0..200.-e. 52,009.03 38,859. 51 38, 859, 51 (issn oe ee 13, 149, 52 
. 5D Se ee 6,819.03 | 3, 406. 56 | 3, 406. 56 Sti 47a) oe eee 3, 412, 47 
| 232.60 144, 68 87.92 21.97 | 107.81 124.79 58. 84 65.95 
| 
/ 2,672.61 | 15,69 5, 197. 42 3, 697. 34 | 1, 883, 85 3, 329, 26 1, 829, 18 1, 500, 08 
/ 
| 506, 011.62 145, 603.38 | 1, 176, 727.88 808, 106, 35 832, 732, 25 489, 599, 01 120, 977. 48 368, 621, 53 
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4 
Basho sas Total obli- Personal 
Appropriation title and donor Purpose ents ieee 
01 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, interest on 
permanent Joan account: 
Benjamin, William Evarts................. Chair of American History.44.)-tnee eee ne a $3, 200.00 | $3, 200.00 
Coolidge Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague. ...| Furtherance of musical research, composition, performance 4-596°034|\ar soe cee 
and appreciation. 
Elson, bequest of Bertha L................ To provide annually one or more free lectures open to the 1S SON Coreen ta eine 
public upon subjects associated with music or its literature. 
To be expended as the Librarian may deem best calculated to 3208 | tee he 
foster the interest of the public in music or in the literature 
of music. 
Friends of Music in the Library of Congress.| Enrichment of music collection...............-.02-0-200--. 1,'0433 165). cence 
Guggenheim Fund, Inc., for the Promotion | Chair of Aeronautics............0.0.0c0ecececececesescee. 8, 465. 69 8, 465, 69 
of Aeronautics, Inc., Daniel. 
Huntington, Archer M...............0.05- Books—Purchase of Hispanic material,.................... BSL 2T OIa Came setae 
Consultant—Consultant of Spanish and Portuguese literature. . 2, 481.94 1,751.94 
Longworth Foundation, Nicholas........... Furtheranceofimusicanes sent ate ears Pint ee ee DOS .O2. hone Meares 
Miller, bequest of Dayton C............... For the benefit of the Dayton C. Miller collection of flutes... . 179, 45 160, 50 
Pennell, bequest of Joseph........ Aes ee Purchase of material in the Fine Arts...................... 25285 Ole eee , 
Porter Memorial Fund, the Henry Kirke. ...| Maintenance of a consultantship or applied to any other proper 6, 904, 12 4, 180. 92 
purpose of the Library. 
Whittall Foundation, Gertrude Clarke. ....:. Maintenance of collection of Stradivari instruments and Tourte | 29, 454, 05 600, 00 
Bows presented by Mrs. Whittall, and for programs in which 
those instruments are used. | 
Wilbur; JamesiB.c..ccee - Be Sta Chairiof :Geographysre acto son eee joe oe 5, 746: 68 5, 746.68 | 
Acquisition of serviceable reproductions of manuscript ma- 7, 853. 81 4, 403.81 
terial on American history in European archives. 
Treatment of source material for American history.......... 731,92 731,92 
otal Asatte intact eae Ree SORE ee eens 87,226.63 | 29,241.46 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, income from 
investment accounts: 
Bowkershe Riose iin escrs satiety Bibliographic ser yicexa nara. ee ae ene See ee, 582. 60 582, 60 
Coolidge Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague... .. Furtherance of musical research, composition, performance S505 OOM serrate ee 
and appreciation. 
Friends of Music in the Library of Congress. | Enrichment of music collection..................-..cs-e0. 318322) i ot ae eee 
Huntington, Archer M................00-- Chair of English Poetry and for equipment and maintenance of 10, 687. 46 8, 468, 68 
Hispanic Room 
Miller, bequest of DaytonC............... For the benefit of the Dayton C. Miller collection of flutes... . TOOL 00h |S eens 
Pennell, bequest of Joseph................. Purchase of material in the Fine Arts.......-..........-... BNW to Das Mrs Bec 5 
otal eee ce eee Be cae ee ee 13, 456, 08 9,051, 28 
Library of Congress Gift Fund: 
American Council of Learned Societies... .. . For classification and distribution of surplus Russian items... . 1, 596. 16 1, 596, 16 
American Council of Learned Societies and| To aid in the preparation of a monthly list of Russian acces- 9, 241, 88 9, 241. 88 
the Rockefeller Foundation Gifts. sions. 
American Library Association.............. Card drawing and distribution of cards for Latin-American &4, 03 84, 03 
projects. 
Anonymousiea. cece Cece ene teehee For Thomas Mann lectures on May 2, 1949................. 1000:,00),| 30 sues 
For miscellaneous expense. >... . < fiov cu snobs doee es ee 1095 86.1" a aero ee 
Association of Research Libraries........... For the preparation in multilith or photo-offset form of a 340. 44 104, 76 
checklist of newspapers on microfilm. 
Atherton, bequest of Percy Lee............ For Music Division of the Library of Congress.............. 1,400,006 tier eect ae 
Bollingen Foundation................0.--- To make recordings of contemporary poetry read by poets 12, 547, 36 25152027. 
themselves. 
For the annual prize in poetry............ MTS ote FE OOOT OO Nc taeensicrm 
Carnegie Corporation of New York......... Development of Recording Laboratory in Music Division: 
Revolving funds, 5. sukis Ati tay ees nee ee tee 27, 517. 24 8, 696. 97 
Coolidge Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague....| Furtherance of musical research, composition, performance 18, 381,05 Sho PEAY 
and appreciation. 
Cooperative Acquisition Project—various | Cooperative acquisition project of Library of Congress....... 102,951.94 | 62,234, 50 
donors. ‘ 
Documents Expediting Project—various | Distribution of documents to participating libraries.......... 11, 229, 81 11, 013,85 
donors. 
Friends of Music in the Library of Congress. .| Enrichment of music collection...................--...---- 222. 3B: ame 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- | Acquisition of a collection of aeronautical historical material. . 603 “10M reste ra teen 
nautics, Inc., Danie}. 
Lincoln Association, Abraham.............. For the preparation of an index of Abraham Lincoln holo- 4153, 794) & 45153073 
graphs in uncataloged manuscripts collections 
Loeffler, bequest of Elise Fay.............. Purchase ofimlsic conc alate fae ee DIAS 20 aie Rees: 
Middle-East Institute! (550.5005... 28 hoe oy the publicaHes of a bibliography in the Middle East 422300 Sl Doses ee hate 
ourna 
NationallAm:Councilacs pene. vaca ee For educational lectures on various phases of aviation....... 2; 533999 67, 20 
Old Dominion Foundation................. For cataloging and arranging the collection of architectural SOOO 00 irek eee ete 
photographs of Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston 
Program for the Blind—various donors......| For the interest of the Blind... .......... 000. cece cece eeees 12.00 12,00 | 
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DONORS STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS INCURRED DURING FISCAL 
JUNE 30, 1949 


Commu- 
nication 
services 


04 


Rent and 
utility 
services 


05 


Printing 
and bind- 


ing 


06 


Other con- 
tractual 
services 


07 


Supplies and 
materials 


08 


Equip- 
ment 


Books, 
records, 
periodicals, 
etc. 


09.1 


Grants 


Refunds, 
awards 
and in- 

demnities 


$4, 465, 00 
150. 00 


2,723. 20 
28, 750. 00 


1, 044, 20 


100, 00 
650. 00 


2, 644, 20 


Transpor- 
Travel tation of 
things 
02 03 
£31; 450.00) 
Scones oe, | 
AE Be ie aereer te 
Sy), ee $1.01, 
15319..32 1,01 
i) 

ae Rael: 169,08" 
1) Bak St ioe Se acs 
42,00 815.51 


169. 86 


4,521.11 
| 
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D. PERMANENT SPECIFIC APPROPRIATIONS AND TRUST FUNDS—BY 
YEAR 1949, AS OF 
Baer erie Or uae ee PPS ain sho OS Gan es eT Ue Ee 


oe ole aie Total obli- Personal 
Appropriation title and donor Purpose quer aaeciaes 
01 
Library of Congress Gift Fund —Continued 
Rockefeller Foundation................... Laboratory of Microphotography: s 
Revolving: Finds setex ett Sot er eee meee $360, 569. 12 |$194, 584, 59 
Grants-in-Aid Studies in American history and civilization 11, 268, 45 21.85 
for period Jan. 1, 1944, to Dec. 31, 1954 
To bring to completion a critical edition of Historia de las 723,00 723, 00 
Indias of Bartolomé de Las Casas and other related work 
Semitic Division Gift Fund................ Acquisition'of Semitic material)....59..-)0...4.F.02. 4 Ob 584!" pe eae 
steele-Clovis, Fund) saets-se teiscee se or processing to a permanent base the Smithsonian-Dens- 14, 350. 72 6, 652, 12 
more collection of Indian sound recordings (transferred from 
National Archives 
Straus Memorial Association, Inc., Oscar S. .| To cover cost of indexing, calendaring and cross indexing the 1,918, 63 1,916, 15 
second group of Oscar S. Straus material 
United “Nationsiincs meee ace eee To cover bibliographical services to be rendered by the Library 
of Congress for the United Nations: 
Foricalendar-year. 1948) yoeea:, te Nies e  ma os 11, 000, 00 11, 000, 00 
Forscalendarvyear.1 949%. i) ee sets ae eee LD 7, 822. 84 7,774. 08 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and | For a survey of bibliographical services.................... 4,211, 42 3, 822. 41 
Cultural Organization (Paris, France) 
War: Memonial Bundi. S04 203 oe To pay for the cost of incising the marble with the names of 4505000 See 
employees of\the Library of Congress who gave their lives 
in the Second World War 
Whittall, Mrs. Gertrude Clarke............ For the purchase of the Edward Arlington Robinson manu- 85-750; QO" ieee he orate 
scripts 
Whittall Foundation, Gertrude Clarke... ... Musicaliconcerts “r,s Ape meee he ie Ae 113442 Fe ee ene 
For purchase of a Brahms manuscript...................... 22126625) ee! 
Equipment for, Whittall Pavilions: el...) fees ee 73000" ee eee ae 
For purchase of Bondy collection of autographs, musical 295/000; O05 Sate eae 
manuscripts, and letters 
Ota eae seins dRtert as en ech a ae ee Re 661, 438.26 | 329, 663. 69 
Unearhed ‘copyright fees. Library of Congress, . .| Refunds.......00....+:4.t200.ce 2. .stssscteees aces... 3885955 [eke sees ote : 
Unearned catalog card fees, Library of Congress: .| Refunds..........00..0 0. 0cc0cecceeceeecevecececccee lee. 35406) 56> see te see 
Expenses of depository sets, Library of Congress | Miscellaneous applications s.r. race ee a ee Dd OT al See ee 
catalog cards 
Cataloging Project, Copyright Office, Library of Cataloging, projéctasdom «22.0 nc pee UE ee 37691, 34 0) peta 
Congress 
Grand;totale? scence etm oie eee ee Geet 808, 106.35 | 367, 956, 43 
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DONORS STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS INCURRED DURING FISCAL 
JUNE 30, 1949—Continued 


Gut Books : Refunds 

Transpor- | Commu- | Rent and | Printing | Other con- : P 2 

Travel tation of nication utility | and bind- | tractual Supplies a Eaer, seconds Grants aya 
things services services ing services matenio’s men Dea: anes 

etc. demnities 

02 03 04 05 06 07 08 09 09.1 11 13 

$5, 820. 38 $143.09 |$2, 441.84 | $431.56 [$1,178.29 |43, 898.69 | $72, 456.78 |39, 613.90 |....... cece fee ence cece fees e eee e ee 
DOF doalemeqaydees sy CEE la ON Sear a ERPee aoteh eral (Or Sonera ce nos onan lees ee scne Site 2002 00 events 
ABBAS AOOO SI DOO Tee AOE] HES RIS Oey | Poe ceSeaeae nes aie SEO eas al Hamper Ocoee Ce cNcle Seetintn teal reary eeaS A ROL IS caeenier roel temas eadac 
Meiaenereao erate EPA Se reste pocdecoanl iataorencal edeoaemee c 7,510, 35 LGSS63:5 crersteerctsros dtarsiltea oysters iayeve roel asa eesepere ens 
BO eer te Pall|ReM tee esr (SOs CaS AVS ScANCG | "Mhe aka oa eon Sat ace oc eh store cela aeecse BOP loge apse oo evarene egal leas g suse 6 wYorece|(e!efcunlp wna coe Orage Souloraterofoyctemeuace $2. 48 
Se aa Me (il hoe PON | ORE ise kmh lee ace aga ree i ARR ater Ee GN eA Oye i Rep Re pane 
ADT OO Ta) eritee emma | econ cists t istope | ste sive aietelels eiateet Oesacotate 1. 20 GADD Ea ee eee ie as eterton crare meoacter | hatete seater erer roars fer Baer 
ev atin Sas aie tall SeaTac lel nate ars'| le ooeitaraistatevel| ceuroisia 'telavertilis stestie. wears’ s DOA OG is ereen tetera letevaseen a eirPe lscelstes stetetalenie:s'| state dapereatere oa 155, 94 
Rr eevee Nee ace Braves tere | loves taraa nares oeahe aaa alee men res amare Seve | ctareat ayes afar @ratehetapal evatbieceah| aye/ovesecerates 85750800 icc. sri ctareterars' Ie testoreceteiai 
Morcha caret boca ec thie lsierntaiee oe tao Grae h. TASES AL | espe weresarrateeesettaret orate on ee eects’ | aren nate testigiere:|sastesajageiene a6 
Dey detent Baile ceatawen faeces Gon tell Gee an Saicotl nee eeninn 7 Meee odi car cear itso |cepans ie aes De LVDEOLE eran he ceatottrall stat. Peseta nes 
+b Abe uo clo OARS OS REISE Cote El Meetct eh el ecarSi c ee Se atone ao ioral eeeicteass aoe oe EUS = ce sate et Noe Soe ae ROSES 
DDT een recs prev ate ce el feketarstcoarey eee tana cche ate m ctokail ae abrara ea soseresl eNelorecafeieree llrel ava cbeatesavctarane,[opmeratore ae « ZOAOOOSOUN ececgemss ¢ siernie lets cwrrscee ote 
6, 179,07 1, 282.67 | 3,520.19 562.91 | 6,003.76 |79, 981.59 96, 363. 13|41,929.95 | 55, 956. 09 12, 200.00} 27, 795. 21, 
Re rect glia, Ba goat eg, apane eal MOP eee Aas cate Ra Mergeee sl Seed ee i | et econ a 38, 859. 51 
Me ieee tn | Ryans iat, 2 ae tecgc ead cal bote chap e capaho afer eva | Soa raaete steel cea meharess wre ree netic cam tan certs Nee inaeears Far accede 3, 406, 56 
SOO ECD OTS al Choe Beane Sos aaa ol Cre cee era aiceee roy 12,54 Oe Salle, aaa ne a lk antec Ohl Cp OC a CeIn Pet cea 
Bea Ob Yas OR ic eRe ae See oc ECORI Oncol CeGoo ROSES Von beee al oat sranatss oe BROOTs Sail e doses ot ar elses eel se Mreteaae ee 
8, 948. 39 1, 283,68 | 3, 755,90 562.91 | 6,258.69 |120,015.35 | 96,414.14 |45,655.29 | 74,994.29 | 12,200.00 | 70, 061. 28 
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Appendix XVI. Statistics of Visitors, Fiscal Years 1948 and 1949 


Main building Annex building Total 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
Total number of visitors during the 

SSCS aherenaigrace aie acrand Speen Ole ee 860, 683 | 861,048 | 140,037 | 137,919 |1,000,720 | 998, 967 
Daily average for the 364 days on 

which the buildings were open..... 2, 358 2, 365 385 380 2, 743 2, 745 
Total number of visitors on week- 

GAY Stet Lohfece sia. art. ac isseinnsetepaee vot 134, 923ElP 135,594 le 1159698) | 1123545 8505621 847, 888 
Daily average for weekdays......... 2 AND) 2, 427 378 Syl 2, 780 2 
Total number of visitors on Sundays 

AnGy HO day sHeeteete Ss ths aterm rd ge DS HED |) WE St = AAS ANSI) “| AseeaXsr el TV BXOS ODS, 151, 079 
Daily average for Sundays and holi- 

GLA. Sivas emenietE  ec nea awen GON R Les e De SGV 2, 057 419 433 2, SSNIh 2, 490 


a 


The Main Building was closed December 25, 1948. The Annex Building was closed on July 5, 1948, December 


25, 1948, and Fanuary 20, 1949. 
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Appendix XVII. Legislation Specifically Relating to the 
Library of Congress, Fiscal Year 1949 


Public Law 507 (80th Congress), approved April 27, Public Law 84 (81st Congress), approved June 3, 
1948. 1949. 

Amends sections 211 and 215 of Title 17 of the Amends sections 16, 22, 23 and 215 of Title 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” by 17 of the United States Code entitled ‘“Copy- 
making changes in copyright fees to be charged. rights” relaxing provisions governing copyright 

Public Law 73 (81st Congress), approved March 2, of foreign works. 
1949. Public Law 178 (81st Congress), approved June 22, 

Establishes a “Freedom Train Commission” 1949, Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
to consist of certain persons, including the Li- 1950. Makes appropriations for the Library of 
brarian of Congress. Congress as follows: 


Salaries, ihibrary Proper, sv. aces Weer Pa be a ee ea $2, 829, 600 
nalagies: Copyright Omice : -.2 0.04 rp octet eer ee 798, 700 
Wepisiative Reference Service Mun.) clea eee Pe ae 700, 000 
RevisionsotmAnnotateda Constitution eres pasa: ee ae ee 35, 000 
Distribution of Catalog cards ees om iet ie. ko ee 490, 000 
UiiionicCatalegs'? Sevcsd 3 overt argein ei st: ee Sek oe en oe oe eer 70, 500 
Increase of Library of Congress, General (available through fiscal year 
EE) bh pee y irr parte ntees a1 Ral tn Sean eran Orem GRIM fob 300, 000 
Increase of the Library of Congress, Law Library (available through 
seal: Vear it 95 1a setipee keg aes sees oe BAA we Se Ea 95, 000 
Books forthe: Supreme, Court vache acct oe ae Se ea ee 25, 000 
BookstforsthesA duit lindsen wecstss shoe ches ee ee ee 1, 000, 000 
Printing and Binding, General’catas state sae eee Or eee eee 450, 000 
Printing the Catalog of Title Entries of the Copyright Office.......... 39, 500 
Printing and Binding, Catalop-Gardsse% 2-7. nal eae a Senn te 535, 000 
Miscellaneous) Expenses of the-Library coos... oe ie ee 45, 000 
Ehotoduplicatne-Expensest.) oh 0 8 Sr, ine ee peer erga 31, 000 
Salaries-Library, Building gic, . favs: ane k Rae ie age onesie den 604, 000 
Maintenance, Library Buildings" es sh cin karate ae eee 34, 000 
Expenses, Library of Congress Trust Fund Board.........:......--- 500 
Total 39,54 satire Sots cave aes cae ET ee ae $8, 082, 800 


‘Public Law 1179 (81st Congress), approved June 23, Distribution of Printed Cards: “Salaries and 
1949. Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, Expenses’’, $48,500 
1949. Index to State Legislation: “Salaries and 

Provides an additional $39,700 for Legislative Expenses’’, $1,800 

Reference Service ‘Salaries and Expenses,” Union Catalogues: “‘Salaries and Expenses’’, 
increases the limitation under this head in the $6,200 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1949, on “Books for Adult Blind”’, $5,400 
preparation and reproduction of copies of the Library Buildings: ‘‘Salaries”, $76,800 
Digest of General Public Bills from $25,000 to Public Law 199 (81st Congress), approved August 


$32,000 and provides an additional $74,475 for 
“Printing and Binding,’ printing catalogue 
cards. 
It also appropriates the following amounts 

for Increased Pay Costs: 

“Salaries, Library Proper’’, $231,000 

Copyright Office: ‘‘Salaries’’, $67,300 
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2, 1949. 

Amends Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, to authorize the 
exemption of certain employees of the Library 
of Congress and of the judicial branch of the 
Government whose employment is temporary or 
of uncertain duration. 


Appendix XVIII. Decisions of the Comptroller General on 
Questions Raised by the Library of Congress 


During the course of the year an unusually large number of decisions for the Library of Congress 
were rendered by the Comptroller General in reply to questions raised with him by the Librarian of Con- 
gress. There were in all eight such decisions, the effects of which may be briefly summarized, as follows: 


Date 


Decision: 


Number 


Summary 


yee 4 Bee yc cree: 


July 29, 1948 So, 


July 30, 1948......... 


USTIOUIS tes LAG) a cece ers 


ANIoUSE 7 DOAS ie, farsi 


August 17, 1948...... 


Be oO Olen 


B-76808.... 


B>i7.89 Omer 


Be OyiS2er ac 


B-78841.... 


Lest CAs ese. 


Charwomen and other part time employees are not entitled 
to Annual and Sick Leave Benefits. Legislation to remedy this 
situation has been introduced and favorable progress may be 
reported as of the end of the fiscal year. 


The authority to employ unclassified persons as contained in 
the limitation for “Special and Temporary”? under the appro- 
priation for Library Proper may be used on a reimbursable basis 
for the employment of persons financed by Working Funds 
advanced by the Department of the Air Force, provided the work 
to be performed is properly chargeable to either fund, and pro- 
vided also that the amount expended for unclassified personnel 
does not exceed the “Special and Temporary”’ limitation. 


Employees transferring from or to the Executive Branch of the 
Government may be paid at their highest rate of pay received 
when employed in any agency subject to the Classification Act, 
inasmuch as the Library of Congress is under the Classification 
Act. 

Employees in the Library of Congress, transferring from clas- 
sified to unclassified, or vice versa, may receive the highest 
salary in either position regardless of whether payment was made 
from appropriated or Gift and Trust Fund appropriations. 

In the case of employees transferring from classified positions 
at an increase in salary to unclassified positions, the waiting 
period for an increase within grade begins at the time of the 
transfer. 


Employees, receiving compensation in addition to the basic 
compensation of $10,000 limitation established by the Legisla- 
tive Branch Appropriation Act of 1948, would not be entitled 
to the maximum salary of $10,330 under Section 303 of the 


_Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as amended by the Federal 


Employees Pay Act of 1946. (Nete: Legislative Branch, Appro- 
priation Act, 1950, Public Law 118, 81st Congress, provides that 
no salary combined with such honorarium would exceed the 
maximum salary rate as provided in the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended.) 


Where an annuitant has been reemployed, the yearly annuity 
should be divided by 2880 hours, to arrive at the hourly rate to be 
deducted from his pay instead of 2080 hours which we had 
applied. (Note: Decision B-81063, dated June 7, 1949, reversed 
this decision and the basis now used is to divide the annuity by 
2080 hours.) 


The Librarian of Congress under his authority may dispose of 
certain surplus spring-driven talking book machines which have 
become useless and are no longer necessary to the program for 
which they are intended. (This includes disposition to foreign 
countries. ) 
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OO - Cc nk eee 


Decision 
Date Nanbe: Summary 

December 20, 1948....| B-81956....) All officers and employees engaged in field or coast defense 
training are not entitled to fifteen days leave in any one calendar 
year when the leave is taken for the purpose of attending a 
specialized course of instruction. 

January, 1135 1949" ae B-81517....| When bids are submitted which include Federal excise tax, 
which later has been determined as not applicable to the items 
being purchased, bidders may reduce their bids by the amount 
of such taxes. 
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INDEX 


A 


Abraham Lincoln Association, Springfield, Ill., 
62, 136. 

Accounts Office, 7. 

Acquisition of materials, 13-14, 100-117; foreign 
publications, 13, 104-108, 111, 116-117; micro- 
filming, 102-103, 108-109, 113-114; rare books, 
A Ol 1025 109s sstausticsy 13) t1O=1 ii, 
185-187. 

Acts of Congress Providing for Grants-in-Aid to States, 
28. 

Adams, James Truslow, 95. 

Adams, John, 36. 

Adams, John Quincy, 52, 53. 

Adams, Léonie; see Troy, Léonie Adams. 

Adkinson, Burton W., 5, 73, 80, 145. 

Administration, Finance, Personnel, 138-149. 

Administrative Department, 7, 138-149; publi- 
cations, 163, 165. 

Aeronautics Division, 5, 65-66, 136, 139; bibliog- 
raphies, 65; publications, 65-66, 163, 165-166; 
reference services, 65-66; statistics, (facing) 
162. 

Aeropoiitics, 65. 

Agassiz, Alexander, 41. 

Agassiz, Louis, 85. 

Agnese, Battista, 18. 

Agriculture, Department of, 101. 

Aguilera, Francisco, 5, 67. 

Aiken, Conrad, 7, 89. 

Air Force, Department of the, 66, 139, 142. 

Air Information Section, 5. 

Air Research Section, 5. 

Air Studies Division, 5, 66, 139, 142, 143; statis- 
tics, 66. 

Air University Library, Maxwell Field, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 125. 

Alden, John, 134. 

Alden, Roger, 44. 

Alden-Rochelle, Inc. et al. v. American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers et al., 153. 

Allen, A. H., 41. 

Allen, Julius W., 173. 

Alternative Policies for American Agriculture, 28. 

America, 19. 

American Antiquarian Society, 22. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, centenary exhibit, 85. 


American Association of Law Libraries, 124. 

American Bar Association. House of Delegates, 
70. 

American Book Center for the Rehabilitation of 
Libraries in Devastated Areas, 116. 

American Civilization, Library of Congress 
Series, 80-81. 

American Council of Learned Societies, 112, 115, 
141. 

American Heritage Foundation, 94. 

American Historical Association, 141. 

American Historical Review, 71. 

American history materials, reproduction, 18, 
HOD Rate S ela 

American Imprints Inventory, 134. 

American Law Section, Legislative Reference 
Service, 6. 

American Library Association. Committee on 
Descriptive Cataloging, 120-121. 

Anderson, Frank Maloy, 71. 

Andreassen, John C. L., 7, 95. 

Angell, Homer D., 83. 

Angell, Richard S., 7. 

Anglicus, Bartholomaeus, 85. 

Anti-Discrimination Legislation in the American States, 
28. 

Antioch Coliege, trainees, 144. 

Appropriations, 12, 127, 202-207; Legislative 
Reference Service, 24—25, 27—28; total invest- 
ment, 112. 

Arbelaez, Enrique Perez, 62. 

Archive of Hispanic Culture, 22. 

Aristoteles, 85. 

Arms, John Taylor, 6, 97. 

Army Medical Library, 101, 133. 

Articles of Confederation, 18, 46, 140. 


_ Assistant Director for Circulation Service, Refer- 


ence Department, 139. 

Assistant Librarian, 138. 

Association of Research Libraries, 129, 131-132, 
135, 141. 

Atlantic Pact, 28. 

Atomic Energy Commission, publications, 116. 

Atomic Energy: Significant References, 28, 129. 

Atwood, Albert W., 94. 

Auden, Wystan Hugh, 7, 89. 

Austrian National Library; see Nationalbiblio- 
thek, Vienna. 

Aviation History, 1903-1960, 65. 
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Pipa: 
B 


Bach, Johann Sebastian, 19. 

Bacon, Francis H., 46. 

Baker, Ray Stannard, 71. 

Barrow, William J., 35. 

Bartlett, Ella Herbert, 86. 

Baumgardt, David, 6, 62. 

Baur, John I. H., 81. 

Bayerische Staatshibliothek, Munich, 22. 

Beal, Edwin G., Jr., 5. 

Beck, Katherine D., 146. 

Beethoven, Ludwig von, 19. 

Benes, Eduard, 85. 

Benjamin Franklin Library, Mexico City, micro- 
film laboratory, 113 

Benson, Frank, 21. 

Benyon, Elizabeth V., 124. 

Bequests to the Library, form, 4. 

Berk, Ikbal, 125. 

Berkeley, Clarence P., 147. 

Berryman, Clifford K., 22. 

Beveridge, Albert J., 112. 

Bibliographical Society of America, 134. 

Bibliographies: Aeronautics Division, 65; Euro- 
pean Affairs Division, 67; General Reference 
and Bibliography Division, 62-63; Hispanic 
Foundation, 68-69; Japanese Section, 76; Navy 
Research Section, 74, 142; Orientalia Division, 
76-77; Serials Division, 79; statistics, (facing) 
162. 

Bibliography and Publications Committee, 80, 
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Bibliography of Periodical Literature in the Near and 
Middle East, 77. : 

Bibliography of Scientific and Industrial Reports, 138. 

Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, 22, 114. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 22. 

Bick, Josef, 74. 


Biddle, Mrs. Francis B.; see Chapin, Katherine 


Garrison. 

Bill of Rights, 140. 

Billings, Elden E., 173, 176. 

Billings, John S., 41. 

Binding, 6, 34-35, 140; statistics, 190. 

Binding Division, 6, 140. 

Bishop, C. W., frontispiece, 25. 

Bishop, Elizabeth, 6, 147. 

Bishop, William Warner, 95. 

Blachly, Margaret G. B., 147. 

Blackstone, Sir William, 17. 

Blaeu, Willem Janszoon, 18. 

Blickensderfer, Joseph P., 5. 

Blind, Division for the, 7, 66, 136; books pur- 
chased, 167-172; publications, 66, 164; services, 
15-16, 142; statistics, 136, (facing) 162. 

Bogan, Louise, 7, 89. 


INDEX: 


Bollingen Prize in Poetry, 63, 88-94, 141. 

Bostick, Robert L., 173, 176. 

Botkin, Benjamin A., 7. 

Bowerman, George F., 94, 97. 

Boxer, Charles R., 6, 146. 

Boykin, Edgar B., 147. 

Bradford, Faith, 147. 

Bradford, William, 17. 

Bradley, John G., 147. 

Brady, Mathew B., 21. 

Brabms, Johannes, 19, 112. 

Braille publications, 15, 66; cataloging, 136; 
transcription, 15, 66. 

Brandeis, Louis Dembitz, 17. 

Brant, Irving, 71. 

Bray, Robert S., 6. 

Brewer, Virginia W., 173. 

Bridgman, Percy W., 85. 

British Museum, 22. 

Brown, Agnes M., 173. 

Bruggmann, Charles, 87. 

Buck, Solon J., 5. 

Budapest String Quartet, 144-145. 

Buhler, Walter, 148. 

Buildings and grounds, 7, 12-13. 

Bullock, Helen, 136. 

Burgin, Miron, 7. 

Burke, Michael M., 7. 

Burmese literature, 113. 


Cc 


Cabinet of American Illustration, 22. 

Cairns, Huntington, 7. 

Calhoun, John C., 71. 

Campbell, Catherine, 124. 

Canada’s Wings of Victory, 65. 

Canby, William J., 39. 

Cannon, Clarence, 46. 

Card Division, 126-129; statistics, 193-195. 

Cardozo, Benjamin N., 17. 

Cardozo, Manoel, 68. 

Career Compensation for the Uniformed Forces, 62. 

Carl Sandburg: A Bibliography, 62. 

Castellon, Federico, 97. 

Catalog cards: distribution, 120, 126-129, 194— 
195; finance, 15; Japanese and Chinese mate- 
rials, 132; prices, 126-128; printing, 195; proof 
sheets, 128; sale, 15,. 127=128,. 142, 193-194; 
statistics, 14, 126-128. 

Catalog Maintenance Division, 7, 126; publica- 
tions, 163. 

Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress 
Printed Cards, 14-15. 

Catalog of Braille Titles, 66. 

Catalog of Chinese Local Histories in the Library of 
Congress, 20. 


INDEX 


Catalog of Chinese Rare Books in the Library of Con- 
gress, 20. 

Catalog of Copyright Entries, 14, 150. 

Catalog of Talking Books for the Blind, 66. 

Cataloging, 14-15, 118-123; advance copies, 
129; cooperative, 122-123, 133; limited, 121- 
122; special materials, 136-137; statistics, 
188-191. 

Cataloging Division, Copyright Office, 7, 136. 

Cataloging Service, 121, 129. 

Catalogs: Chinese, 20; Copyright Office, 150-151; 
regional centers, 131-132; see also Union cata- 
logs of the Library. 

Census Library Project, 5; publications, 163. 

Centennial Liberty Bell, 38. 

Central Intelligence Agency, 137. 

Centralized cataloging proposal, 129-130. 

Chamberlin, Waldo, 7. 

Champlain, Samuel de, 18. 

Chandler, Charles F., 40-41. 

Chandler, Zachariah, 38, 40. 

Chapin, Katherine Garrison, /, 89. 

Chausson, Ernest, 112. 

Checklist of Certain Periodicals, 134. 

Childs, George W., 39. 

Childs, James B., 94. 

China Treaty, 152-153. 

Chinese publications, 19-20, 132. 

Chinese Section, Orientalia Division, 5, 75, 137. 

Chopin, Frédéric, 19. 

Circulation, 33; statistics (facing) 162. 

Clagett, Helen L., 69. 

Glapp, Verner, W.,.5, 48-51,94, 113. 

Clark, Cuca A., 69. 

Clark, Walter Appleton, 22. 

Classification schedules, 14, 124-125. 

Classification Section, Personnel Division, 145. 

Clemons, Harry, 96... 

Coal and Fuel Utilization in the U. S. S. B., 62. 

Cochran, Thomas, 81. 

Coffin, Lewis, 7. 

Cogan, Lewis L., 7. 

Cogswell, Albert F., 7. 

Colby, Bainbridge, 42. 

Colegio de México, 144. 

Collections of the Library of Congress, 16-22; 
organization, 118-137; statistics, 12, 185. 

Collins, A. J., frontispiece, 86. 

Columbus Memorial Library, 68. 

Combined Catalog of Phonograph Records, 74. 

Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, 142. 

Commission to Restore the Writing of the Original 
Manuscript of the Declaration of Independence, 
38-40. 

Committee to Advise on the Distribution of 
Foreign Acquisitions, 115. 
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Committee to Study the Preservation of Docu- 
ments of Supreme Value Deposited with the 
Department of State, 42-44. 

Communism in China, 149. 

Comparison of Atomic Energy Legislation of the United 
States and Certain Foreign Countries, 31. 

Compliance Section, Copyright Office, 151. 

Compton, Arthur H., 85. 

Comptroller General, decisions on questions raised 
by the Library, 219-220. 

Concerts, 19, 82, 181-182; broadcasts, 19, 82; 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, 181- 
182; Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation, 
182; Nicholas Longworth Foundation, 182: 

Condon, Edward U., 54. 

Congress, services to, 24-32, 57, 65-66, 76-78; 
Law Library at the Capitol, 31-32; loan serv- 
ices, 30-31; summaries of hearings, 28. 

Congress. House of Representatives. Commit- 
tees: Appropriations, 24-25, 57, 126-127; Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 28; 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
Subcommittee on Executive and Legislative 
Reorganization, 27; Foreign Affairs, 149; 
House Administration, 24, 28, 57; House Ad- 
ministration. Library Subcommittee, 24, 25, 
93; Judiciary, 27; Special Committee to Con- 
duct a Survey of Small Business, 57; Un- 
American Activities, 31; Ways and Means, 27. 

Congress. Joint Committees: Atomic Energy, 
31, 57; Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 31; 
Economic Report, 27; Library, 93. 

Congress. Senate. Committees: Appropriations, 
57; Armed Services, 57; Foreign Relations, 27; 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 27, 31; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 57; Labor and Public 
Welfare, 57. 

Congressional Reading Room, 6. 

Connor, R. W. D., 42. 

Constitution of the United States, 18, 42-48, 
50-51, 54,.94, 140. 

Constitutional Convention, 43. 

Consultants of the Library of Congress, 6, 141. 

Continental Congress, papers, 43. 

Conveyors, 56. 

Cook, Marie A., 147. 

Coolidge, Calvin, 47. 

Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, 5, 96, 1415 see also 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation; Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Medal. 

Coolidge, Grace Goodhue, 47. 

Cooperative Acquisitions Project, 111, 115-116, 
117, 122, 141-142, 149. 

Cooperative cataloging, 122-123, 133. 

Copernicus, Nicolaus, 85. 

Copyright cases, 153. 
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Copyright Law: amendment, 151-152; China 
Treaty, 152-153; deposit provisions, 104; 
Philippine proclamations, 152. 

Copyright Office, 7, 14, 150-157; consolidation 
of catalogs, 150-151; finance, 14, 142, 150, 151, 
154-157; publications, 14, 150, 163-164; regis- 
trations, 14, 150, 154-157; statistics, 154-157. 

Cory, John Mackenzie, 95. 

Crevenna, Glenda, 68. 

Crittenden, John Jay, 18. 

Cronin, John W., 6, 95. 

Crouch, William, 6. 

Csoka, Stephen, 97. 

Cumulative Book Index, 130. 

Cumulative Catalog of Library of Congress Printed 
Cards, 130, 131, 132-134; medical supplement 
133. 

Curti, Merle, 81. 

Curtis, Jean, 174. 

Czechoslovak Declaration of Independence, 85. 


D 


Dabagh, Thomas S., 124. 

Dahl, Svend, 95. 

Daniels, Josephus, 112. 

David, Henry, 81. 

Davidson, Julius, 7. 

Davis, Mary B., 147. 

De Proprietatibus Rerum, 85. 

Decimal classification, 125-126. 

‘Declaration of Common Aims of the Independ- 
ent Mid-European Nations,” 85. 

Declaration of Independence, 18, 36-55, 70, 71, 
94, 140; during War of 1812, 36; early travels, 
36; Library of Congress custody, 44-55; pro- 
posal to restore writing, 38-39; recommenda- 
tions for preservation, 40-44; removal to Fort 
Knox, 47-51; Shrine, 46-47, 54; State Depart- 
ment custody, 36-45; Stone facsimile, 37, 40, 
52; Tyler facsimile, 36-37. 

Dennis, Faustine, 5. 

De Noia, John, 68. 

Descriptive cataloging, 118-123; simplification, 
121-122; statistics, 188-189; see also Cataloging 
Division, Copyright Office. 

Descriptive Cataloging Division, 7, 120-122; 
publications, 120-121, 164. 

Deseret Constitution of 1849, 17. 

Desiderata and lacunae: English Year Books, 17; 
Japanese publications, 21; law and legal litera- 
ture, 17; manuscripts, 17-18; maps and charts, 
18-19; music, 19; prints and photographs, 
21—22; rare books, 22. 

Devan, S. Arthur, 174. 

Digest of Public General Bills, 28. 

Disbursing Office, 7, 138. 


INDEX 


Distinctive Recent Maps, 73. : 

Documents Expediting Project, 107-108, 111, 
116, 141-142. 

Documents of Human Freedom, exhibit, 85. 

Domat, Jean, 17. 

Dorosh, John T., 5, 62. 

Downs, Robert B., 7, 115, 135. 

Dubester, Henry J., 5, 62. 

Duell, Robert H., 38. 

Dunlap, Leslie W., 5, 145. 

Dwyer, Francis X., 6. 


E 


Earle, Edward Mead, 7. 

Earnings of College Graduates, a Selective Bibliog- 
raphy, 62. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 99 

Eaton, L. Y., 84. 

Eaton, Vincent L., 5, 23, 149. 

Economic Consequences of Air Power, 65. 

Economic Cooperation Administration, 116. 

Economics Section, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, 6. 

Eden, John Rice, 39. 

Edison, Thomas A., 85. 

Edwards, Clyde S., 6. 

Eells, Richard S. F., 5. 

Ehard, Hans, 69. 

Ehrlich, Evelyn, 48-51. 

Einstein, Albert, 85. 

Electoral College, exhibit, 86. 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns, 7, 89. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, 5, 82, 
141; concerts, 181-182; see also Coolidge, Eliza- 
beth Sprague. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Medal, 93. 

Ellis, Frank J., 65. 

Ellis, John B., 37. 

Ellsworth, Henry L., 37. 

Ellsworth, Ralph E., 7, 129-130, 146. 

Elsbree, Hugh L., 175, 176. 

Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, 20. . 

Employment; see Personnel, recruitment; Person. 
nel, statistics. 

Emrich, Duncan, 5, 74. 

English, Mark W., 146. 

Epstein, Harold, 71. 

Etting, Frank M., 38. : 

European Affairs Division, 5, 66-67, 139; bibli- 
ographies, 67; publications, 67, 166; reference 
services, 66-67; statistics, (facing) 162. 

European Scientific Notes, 74. 

Evans, Archibald B., 6. 

Evans, Luther Harris, Librarian of Congress, 
frontispiece, 4, 5, 9, 95; statement on Bollingen 
Prize, 91-93; statement on Ultrafax, 99. 


INDEX 


Evening, the Everglades, 98. 

Examining Division, Copyright @ihcea/s 

Exchange agreements, 13, 104~1 08. 

Exchange and Gift Division, Te Bs OSs 
1111113, 138; statistics, 111). 

Exhibits, 82-88, 178-180. 

Exhibits Office, 5, 138. 


Falk, Harry, 7. . 

Fauntleroy, Mary P., 147. 

Fauri, Fedele F., 27, 176-177. 

Fawcett, James Waldo, 6, 96. 

Federal Agencies Collection, 139. 

Federal Law Section, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, reports, 173, 176. 

Fellows of the Library of Congress, 7. 

Fellows of the Library of Congress in American 
Letters, 7, 63, 88-93; statement on Bollingen 
Prizen9 oy 

Fennell, Katherine, 95. 

Fennell, Margaret, 95, 173. 

Ferguson, Milton J., 96. 

Ficker, Hermann, 174. 

Finance, 12, 141-142; statistics, 202-216; total 
investment, 112; see also Appropriations. 

Finlayson, Edward A., 6. 

Fire alarm and inspection system, 140. 

First, Edythe W., 6, 146. 

Fish, Hamilton, 40. 

Fisher, Arthur, 7. 

Fisher, Ruth Anna, 114. 

Fitch, John, 85. 

Flanagan’s Clock, 56. 

Fleming, Thomas P., 115. 

Florida Centennial Exhibit, 85. 

Fluker, J. Robert, 5. 

Folk Music of the United States and Latin America, 74. 

Folk song collecting expeditions, 19. 

Folklore Section, 5, 74. 

Folklore Section of The Library of Congress, 74. 

Ford, Worthington Chauncey, 42. 

Foreign Affairs Section, Legislative Reference 
Service, 6. 

Foreign consultants, 6, 141. 

Foreign Law Section, Law Library, 31. 

Foreign institutions, exchange agreements, 104- 
106, 108,.115>117, 

Foreign publications: acquisition, 13, 104-108, 
115-117; copyright registration, 14, ied 2: 
exchange, 116-117; microfilming, 14, 102-103, 
113-114. 

Forgeus, Elizabeth, 124. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 85; papers, LSte22 43. 

Franks, Sir Oliver Shewell, frontispiece. 

Frazier, E. Franklin, 7. 


Freedom Train, 94. 

Freeman, Douglas S., 71. 

French archives, microfilming, 114. 
Frescobaldi, Girolamo, 19. 

Frost, Lesley, 94. 

Fuel Investigation, 31. 

Fuller, Grace Hadley, 63. 

Fuller, Sue, 97. 

Fulton, Robert, 85. 


G 


Gabriel, Ralph Henry, 81. 

Gaines, Francis Pendleton, 99. 

Galilei, Galileo, 85. 

Galloway, George B., 28, 175, 177. 

Gamble, Keith, 173. : 

Gardner, Alexander, 21. 

Gardner, Elizabeth A., 62. 

Gellner, Charles R., 174. 

General Orders Issued, 197-198. 

General Reference and Bibliography Division 5, 
61-65; bibliographies, 62-63; Congressional 
constituent inquiries, 32; publications, 62, 
64-65, 166; reference services, 61-63; statistics, 
(facing) 162. 

General Research Section; see History and Gen- 
eral Research Section. 

General Spaatz Coliection, 65, 112. 

Genthe, Arnold, 21. 

Georgia, exhibit, 85. 

German Communists, 1925-1945: A Selected List of 
References, 62. 

German publications, 115, 136. 

German War Crimes Trials, documents, 116. 

Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation, 82, 141; 
concerts, 182. 

Gewehr, Hamilton D., 174, 176. 

Gibbs, Clayton R., 173. 

Gibbs, Wolcott, 40. 

Gibson, Charles Dana, 22. 

Gifts, 4, 12, 104, 109, 112, 141-142. 

Gilbert, W. H., 174. : 

Gilbert, Wilfred C., 6, 95. 

Gillett, Frederick Huntington, 47, 

Gitelson, M. L., 141. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, bicentennial 
exhibit, 87. 

Goethe and Democracy, 87, 141. 

Goethemuseum, Frankfort, 87. 

Goff, Frederick R., 5. 

Gooch, Robert C., 5, 95. 

Goodwyn, Jean Bundy, 144. 

Government agencies, services to, My XO =OSy 
65-66, 67, 69-70, 72, 75-78. 

Government publications: acquisition, 116-117; 
foreign, 13, 104-108; State, 13, 114: 
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Government Section, Legislative Reference Serv- 
LEC MOF 

Graves, W. Brooke, 27, 28, 175, 177. 

Gray, Wilbur M., 41. 

Great Britain, microfilming United States mate- 
rials, 18, 114. 

Green, Paul, 7, 89. 

Green, Theodore Francis, 4, 93. 

Griffith, Ernest S., 6. 

Grosvenor, Gilbert, 88. 

Grotius, Hugo, 17. 

Gsovski, Vladimir, 69. 

Guard Division, 7. 

Guide to Manuscripts Relating to American History in 
British Depositories Reproduced for the Division of 
Manuscripts, 18. 

Guide to the Art of Latin America, 68. 

Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Brazil, 68; 
supplement, 17. 

Guide to the Official Publications of the Other American 
Republics: mt, Brazil; xvi, Peru; xvii, Uruguay; 
xix, Venezuela, 68. 

Gull, C. Dake, 126. 

Gutenberg Bible, 22, 78. 


Hacke, William, 18. 

Hagen, Carl A., 174. 

Haines, Kizzie B., 147. 

Hall, John H., 84. 

Hamilton, Alexander, 43. 

Handbook of Latin American Studies, 16, 67-68. 

Handlin, Oscar, 81. 

Hanke, Lewis, 5. 

Harding, Warren G., 44-45. 

Haring, Clarence H., 16, 68. 

Harkness, Mrs. Edward S., 112. 

Harkness Collection, 18, 137. 

Harris, Grace W., 147. 

Harris, Roy, 19. 

Harrsen, Meia, 79. 

Harvey, Sir William, 85. 

Haskell, Ernest, 21. 

Hastings, Charles Harris, 6, 94, 97. 

Hawa and Statehood, 28. 

Haward, Mrs. Douglas W., 112. 

Hay, John, 41-42. 

Haydn, Joseph, 19, 112. 

Haydon, Glen, 74. 

Haykin, David J., 7, 95, 125. 

Hays, Brooks, 148. 

Health program, 145. 

Hearst, William Randolph, 86. 

Hebraic Section, Orientalia Division, 5, 75, 134. 

Hebrew publications, 20; see also Henry Gitelson 
Library of Israeli Literature; Israel, first anni- 
versary exhibit. 
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Hebrew Union Catalog, 134. 

Heindel, Richard H., 7. 

Heineman Foundation, 87. 

Heizer, J. Howard, 147. 

Heller, Helen West, 98. 

Hellman, Florence S., 94, 97. 

Henry Gitelson Library of Israeli Literature, 141. 

Herbert, Victor, 86. 

Hespen, Hugo, 7. 

Hildebrandt Collection, 136. 

Hilgard, J. E., 40. 

Hill, Richard S., 74. 

Hillyer, Robert, 91-93. 

Hinckley, Theodore P., 83. 

Hispanic Foundation, 5, 67-69; bilbiographies, 
68-69; collections, 16; publications, 67-69, 
164; reference services, 67—69; statistics, (facing) 
162. 

Historic American Buildings Survey, 21-22. 
History and General Research Section, Legis- 
lative Reference Service, 6; reports, 173-176. 

Flodder’s Arithmetick, 85. 

Holmes, Donald C., 7. 

Holmes, Oliver W., 7. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Justice), 17. 

Horne, Frank B., 173. 

Hoskins, Halford L., 28, 175, 177. 

Houben, Heinrich Hubert, 65. 

Houghton, Arthur A., Jr., 7. 

Hours of opening, 33-35. 

Howard, Mary F., 147. 

Howe, Mrs. Walter Bruce, 142. 

Howell, Herbert A., 94. 

Hughes, Charles Evans, 17, 44-45, 47. 

Hummel, Arthur W., 5, 20. 

Humphrey, Hubert H., 84. 

Hunt, Gaillard, 40, 42, 44. 

Hunter, Garrie E., 173: 

Huntington, Archer M., 89. 

Huntington Fund, 142. 

Huntley, Victoria Hutson, 98. 

Hutchinson, Edward P., 7. 


I 


Illustrated History of the Centennial Exhibition, 38. 
Index to State Legislation, 27-28. 
Information Bulletin, 129, 143; Appendices, 161-162. 
Information Office, 5, 138. ; 
Information Section, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, reports, 173. 
Intelectuales espanoles. 
lectuales espanoles. 
Inter-American Bar Association. Assembly, 70. 
“Inter-American Center of Legal Studies,” 70. 
Intern program, 143. 
International agreements for exchange of publi- 
cations; see Exchange agreements. 


See Obra impresa de los inte- 
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International cooperation, American Institute, 
Munich University, 63; copyright of foreign 
publications, 14, 151-152; exchange agree- 
ments, 13, 104-108; exhibits, 85, 86-87; foreign 
consultants, 6, 141; gift of Burmese literature, 
113; Lacock Abbey Charter, 86; Library Mis- 
sion to Japan, 113; loan of personnel, 125; 
microfilming foreign materials, 14, 102-103, 
113-114; United Nations,.63, 141; United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, 125, 142. 

Israel, first anniversary exhibit, 87. 

Israeli publications; see Hebraic Section; Hebrew 
publications. 

Italian materials, microfilming, 113-114. 


J 


Jackson, John C., 174. 

Jackson, Robert H., 69. 

Jacobstein, Meyer, 6. 

James, Eldon R., 148. 

James, Henry, 22. 

James, Macgill, 7. 

James, Philip, 86. 

Jann, E. C., 69. 

Japanese National Diet Library, 21, 113, 132. 

Japanese publications, 20-21, 112, 132, Vee 
microfilming, 113. 

Japanese Section, 5, 75-76, 137; bibliographies, 
76. 

Japanese Union Catalog, 134-135. 

Javits, Jacob K., 93. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 71, 112; papers, 18, 43, 70; 
see also Thomas Jefferson Library Catalog 
Project. 

Joeckel, Carleton B., 95. 

Johnston, Frances B., 141. 

Johnston, S. Paul, 65." 

Jones, Helen Dudenbostel, 62, 63. 

Jones, John Paul, papers, 18, 112. 

Journals of the Continental Congress, 18. 


K 


Kaminstein, Abraham L., 7. 
Karpf, Fred, 69. 

Keally, Francis J., 54. 
Kebler, Leonard, 112. 
Keeper of the Collections, 7, 94, 140. 
Keitt, W. Lawrence, 6. 
Keller sAI:, 22: 

Keller, Alton H., 7, 109-110. 
Keogh, Andrew, 96. 

Key, Francis Scott, 19. 
Keyser, C. Frank, 174. : 
Khan v. Leo Feist, Inc., 153. 
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Kirby, Gustavus T., 47. 
Klemm, Mrs. Gustav, 86. 
Knowles, Benjamin L., 38. 
Kollwitz, Kathe, 21. 

Korean Official Gazetie, 116. 
Kramer, Sidney, 7. 

Kreisler, Fritz, 112. 

Kremer, Alvin W., 7, 94, 140. 
Kreps, Theodore J., 27. 
Krould, Harry J., 5, 105, 145. 
Kurth, William, 7. 

Kuttner, Stephan George, 6. 
Kybal, Vlastimil, 6, 146. 


L 

Labeling, 126. 

Lacock Abbey Charter, 86; ceremonies, frontis- 
piece. 

Lacy, Dan M., 6, 23. 

Lamination process, 35. 

LaMontagne, Leo E., 7. 

Langmuir, Irving, 85. 

Lardone, Francesco, 6. 

Lasswell, Harold D. 

Law and legal publications: acquisition, 105; 
classification, 14, 124; microfilming, 102. 

Law Library, 6, 16-17, 69-70; processing statis- 
tics, 136; publications, 17; reference services, 
17, 31, 69-70; statistics, (facing) 162. 

Law Library at the Capitol, 6, 31-32. 

League of Nations publications, 122. 

Le Compte, Karl M., 24. 

Lectures, Louis C. Elson Fund, 182. 

Lederer, Max, 7. 

Le Gear, Clara Egli, 73. 

Legislation relating to the Library, 218. 

Legislative Branch Appropriations Bill, 1950, 127. 

Léger, Alexis St-Léger, 6. 

Leggett, Mortimer Dormer, 38. 

Legislative Reference Service, 6, 24-28; appro- 
priations, 24-25, 27-28; publications, 28, 164, 
166-167; reference services, 26; reports, 26-27, 
173-177; special services to Congress, 24-28; 
statement by Archibald MacLeish, 25; reor- 
ganization, 139; statistics, (facing) 162. 

Leighton, Clare, 97. 

Leikind, Morris C., 7. 

Leland, Waldo Gifford, 6, 94, 97, 146. 

L’Enfant Plan of Washington, 18. 

Lester, Robert M., 96. 

Levin, Jack, 174, 176. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 54. 

Library architecture, exhibit, 85. 

Library Branch of the Government Printing 
Office, 35. 

Library of Congress Classification—Additions and 
Changes, 124, 129. 
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Library of Congress Correspondence Manual, 144. 

Library of Congress Series in American Civiliza- 
tion, 80-81. 

Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, 4, 88, 
142, 216. 

Library Printing and Binding Branch of the 
Government Printing Office, 7. 

Library Services Section, Legislative Reference 
Service, 6, 

Library Station at the Capitol, 5. 

Lichtenwanger, William, 74. 

Limitations of Debate in the United States Senate, 28. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 71; Gettysburg Address, 18, 
70, 94; Inaugurals, 18; papers, 18, 70, 86, 112, 
136, 142; see also Abraham Lincoln Association, 
Springfield, Hl. 

Lincoln, Harold S., 5. 

Lindsey, Ben, 112. 

List of Geographical Atlases in the Library of Con- 
gress, 18. 

List of Maps of America in the Library of Congress, 18. 

Liszt, Franz von, 19. 

Littlejohn, John, 36. 

Littleton, Sir Thomas, 17. 

Loan Division, 5, 33; publications, 167; services 
to Congress, 30-31; statistics, (facing) 162. 

Lobingier, Charles S., 6. 

Longshore, John S., 38. 

Louis Charles Elson Memorial Fund, 74; lecture, 
182. 

Louisiana Code Noir, 17. 

Lover, Samuel, 86. 

Lowe, Elias Avery, 6. 

Lowell, Robert, 7, 89, 147. 

Lowry, W. Kenneth, 5. 

Lubetzky, Seymour, 7, 126, 149. 

Lucretius, Carus Titus, 85. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, 6. 95. 

Lynn, David, 46. 

M 


M. Witmark & Sons v. Jensen et al., 153. 
McCabe, James Dabney, 38. 

MacCarteney, Richard S., 7. 

McCrum, Blanche Prichard, 62. 

McDiarmid, E. W., 95. 

McFarland, Marvin W., 65. 

McFarlane, Mary, 149. 

McLaughlin, Donald Shaw, 21. 

MacLeish, Archibald, 7, 25, 47-48, 51, 89, 146. 
McNair, Mary, 94, 97. 

Madison, James, 71; papers, 43. 

Magna Carta, 86; ceremonies, frontispiece. 
Mahoney, J. R., 175. 

Maintenance and repair of collections, 34-35, 55. 
Malipiero, Gian Francesco, 19. 

Malone, Dumas, 71. 


INDEX 


Manatus (map), 18. 

Mann, Thomas, 7, 87, 141. 

Manning, Raymond E., 175-176, 177. 

Manross, Lottie M., 175. 

Manual of Standard English Braille, 66. 

Manuscript containers, 35. 

Manuscripts Division, 5, 43, 70-71, 136; collec- 
tions, 17-18; microfilming, 71; publications, 
18; reference services, 70-71; statistics, (facing) 
162. 

Maps Division, 5, 71-73, 137; collections, 18; 
publications, 18, 72-73, 167; reference services, 
71-73; statistics, (facing) 162. 

Maps, Their Care, Repair and Preservation in 
Libraries, 73. 

Marchant, Alexander, 68. 

Marke, Julius J., 124. 

Marshall, John, 17. 

Martin, Lawrence, 6, 94. 

Martin, Nella Jane, 146, 147-148. 

Marwick, Lawrence, 5, 146. 

Maryland Constitution, 86. 

Maryland imprints, checklist, 134. 

Masaryk, Jan, 85. 

Masaryk, Tomais, 85. 

Mason, Janie E., 173. 

Masten, Floyd E., 7. 

Mather, Cotton, 22. 

Mather, Increase, 22. 

Mather, Richard, 22. 

Matlack, Timothy, 51. 

Maugham, W. Somerset, 7. 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine, 85. 

Mearns, David Chambers, 5, 23, 95, 145. 

Medicine and surgery classification schedules, 
14, 123. 

Meehan, John I., 7. 

Melcher, Frederic G., 94, 97. 

Mendelssohn-Barthody, Felix, 19. 

Mercator, Gerard, 18. 

Meritorious Service, 148-149. 

Mertz, Henriette, 146. 

Mexican materials, microfilming, 113. 

Meyer, Ernst Wilhelm, 6. 

Meyer, Mrs. Eugene, 4, 94, 97. 

Michael, William H., 42. 

Michelson, Albert A., 85. 

Microfilm Reading Room, 5; statistics, (facing) 
162. 

Microfilming, 102-103, 113-114; Chinese mate- 
rials, 20; foreign materials, 14, 102-103, 113- 
114; Japanese materials, 21, 113; Manuscripts 
Division, 71; National Union Catalog, 133, 
135-136; newspapers, 102, 135-136; serial pub- 
lications, 108-109; State records, 138; use in 
acquisition, 102-103, 108-109, 113-114; see 
also Photoduplication Service. 


INDEX 


Milhollen, Hirst D., 5. 

Miller, Adolph C., 4, 94, 97. 

Milne, George Heron, 148. 

Minnesota Centennial Exhibit, 84. 

Mint, 78. 

Mischoff, Willard O., 7. 

Mitchell, William, 112. 

Modelski, Igayador, 31. 

Monograph series, cataloging, 121-122. 

Monroe, James, 36; papers, 18, 43. 

Monthly Checklist of State Publications, 114. 

Monthly List of Russian Accessions, 22, 114-115, 129. 

Monteverdi, Claudio, 19. 

Morgan, George W., 7, 95. 

Morsch, Lucile M., 7. 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 85. 

Mosk, Sanford A., 68. 

Motion picture films, storage, 140. 

Mott, Frank Luther, 81. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 19, 112. 

Mugridge, Donald H., 7. 

Mullaney, Joseph E., 7, 95. 

Mumford, Luther H., 7. 

Munich University. American Institute, 63. 

Munthe, Wilhelm, 95. 

Murra, Kathrine Oliver, 62, 145. 

Museum of the Land, 74. 

Music Division, 5, 19, 73-74; collections, 19; 
publications, 164; reference services, 73-74; 
statistics, (facing) 162. 

Music periodical index, 19. 


N 

Nannes, Caspar, 95. 

Nast, Tom, 22. 

National Academy of Sciences, 40-41. 

National Air Council, 65. 

National Bureau of Standards, 54. 

National Censuses and Vital Statistics in Europe, 
7918-1939, 62. 

National Censuses and Vital Statistics in Europe, 
1940-1948, 62. 

National Library of Peiping, 20. 

National Library of Turkey, 144. 

National Print Exhibition, 21. 

National Training School, 144. 

National Union Catalog, 15, 129, 130, 133-136; 

circularization list, 135; statistics, 192. 

Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, 22. 

Navy Department, 142. 


Navy Research Section, Science Division, 5, 74, 
143; bibliographies, 74, 142; publications, 165, 
167. 

Near East Section, 5, 76. 

Near-print publications: acquisition, 107-108, 

116; see also Publications, processed. 
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Negroes in the Armed Services of the United States from 
the Earliest Times to the Present, 62. 

Nekcsei-Lipécz Bible, 79. 

Nelson, Lowry, 81. 

Nelson, William, 146. 

Neuburger, Otto, 7, 68. 

Nevins, Allan, 71. 

New Jersey Laws, 1717, 17. 

New York Laws, 1694 and 1710, 17. 

Newcomb, Simon, 85. 

Newspaper Reference Room, 139. 

Newspapers: collections, 22; microfilming, 102, 

13551362 

Newspapers on Microfilm: A Union Checklist, 135, 141. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 85. 

Nicholas Longworth Foundation, 142; concerts, 

182. 

Nilsen, Evelyn, 62. 

Nipe, Merlin H., 6. 

Nocturne, 98. 

Nolan, John L., 6. 

Norberg, Dorothy C., 125. 

North Carolina Union Catalog, 133. 

Northrop, John K., 65. 

Norton, Mary T., 24, 93. 

Notes, 74. 

Notes and Decisions on the Application of the Decimal 
Classification, 125-126, 129. 

“Notes Concerning the Division of Manuscripts 
of the Library of Congress,” 71. 

““Notes of Debates’, 43. 

Notz, Rebecca, L, 28. 

Nouveau Dédale, 60. 


O 


Obear, Legare H. B., 149. 

Oberlaender Trust Fund, 141. 

Obra impresa de los intelectuales espanoles en América, 
1936-45, 69. 

O’Connell, Ethelyn M., 149. 

Oeffentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek, Berlin, 
22 NOSE 

Office of Naval Research, 74. 

Office of Technical Services, 138. 

Officers of the Library of Congress, 5—7. 

Official publications; see Government publi- 
cations. 

Ogden, Robert F., 5. 

Oglebay, Robert S., 176. 

O’Hara, Mrs. Eliot, 95, 97. 

Old Dominion Foundation, 141. — 

On the Meaning of Music, 74. 

Opera librettos, 19. 

Order Division, 7, 104-110, 138. 

Oregon Centennial Exhibit, 83-84. 

Organization of the collections, 118-137. 
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Orientalia Division, 5, 19-21, 75-77, 132; bibli- 
ographies, 76-77; collections, 19-21; publica- 
tions, 20, 164; reference services, 75-77; statis- 
tics, (facing) 162. 

Orne, Jerrold, 7. 

Ortelius, Abraham, 18. 

O’Sullivan, T. H., 21. 

Osborn, Andrew D., 122-123, 129-130. 

Oscar S. Strauss Memorial Association, 137. 


P 


Palmer, John McA., 94. 

Pamphlet Materials: A List of Sources, 62. 

Pan American Union, 144. 

Paris, Janet F:, 122. 

Parker, Alice Lee, 5, 6, 97. 

Participation of Water-Borne Carriers in Air ¥rans- 
portation, 28. 

Patterson, Donald G., 5, 145-146. 

Patterson, Edgar, 36. 

Patterson, James T., 93. 

Peck, Gustav, 176. 

Pennell, Joseph, 21, 97-98. 

Pennell Fund, 6, 21. 

Pennsylvania imprints, checklist, 134. 

Pepper, George Wharton, 96. 

Personnel, 142-149; changes, 145-148; recruit- 
ment, 142-143; statistics, 199-201; training, 
143-144. 

Personnel Division, 7, 140, 142-145; publications, 
164. 

Peters, H. Frederick, 63. 

Philadelphia Union Catalog, 133-134. 

Philippine copyright law, 152. 

Phonograph recordings; see Recordings. 

Photoduplication Service, 7, 138, 140-141; fi- 
nance, 142; statistics, 183; see also Microfilming. 

Photograph collections; see Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division, collections. 

Photographic service, 23. 

Pierce, Franklin, 18. 

Pierson, Harriet W., 94. 

Piquet, Howard S., 176, 177. 

Pisan Cantos, 89-92. 

Plight of Our Country's Libraries, 74. 

Plumb, Milton M., Jr., 5. 

Poblete Troncoso, Moisés, 6. 

Poéme, 112. 

Poetry, Chair of, 63, 88-89. 

Poetry’s New Priesthood, 91. 

Poleman, Horace I., 5, 106. 

Polish graphic arts exhibit, 88. 

Polish Research and Information Service, &¥. 

Political Institution of the Free State of Coahuila and 
Texas, 17. 

Porter, Katherine Anne, 7, 89 
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Portner, Mildred C., 7. 

Pothier, Robert Joseph, 17. 

Pound, Ezra Loomis, 89-92. 

Powers, William E., 7. 

Presidential Elections, exhibit, 85-86. 

Presidential Inaugurations: A Selected List of Refer- 
ences, 62. 

Presidents of the United States, papers, 18, 70. 

Preussische Staatsbibliothek; see Oeffentliche Wis- 
senschaftliche Bibliothek, Berlin. 

Price, Miles O., 124. 

Print lifting, 35-37, 52-53. 

Prints and Photographs Division, 5, 21-22, 77-78; 
collections, 5, 21-22; publications, 165; refer- 
ence services, 77—78; statistics, 78, (facing) 162. 

Prints exhibits, 97-98; outside the Library, 98. 

Processing Department, 6-7, 100-137; publica- 
tions, 114-115" 165. © 

Proposal for Promoting Useful Knowledge, 85. 

Ptolemaecus, Claudius, 18, 85. 

Public Affairs Abstracts, 28. 

Public Affairs Bulletins, 28. 

Publication Board Project, 138. 

Publications of the Library: Administrative De- 
partment, 163, 165; Aeronautics Division, 
65-66, 163, 165-166; Bibliography and Publi- 
cations Committee, 80, 138; Blind, Division 
for the, 66, 164; Catalog Maintenance Division, 
163; Census Library Project, 62, 163; Copyright 
Office, 14, 150, 163-164; Descriptive Catalog- 
ing Division, 120-121, 164; distribution, 129, 138; 
European Affairs Division, 67, 166; General 
Reference and’ Bibliography Division, 62, 
64-65, 166; Hispanic Foundation, 67-69, 164; 
Law Library, 17; Legislative Reference Service, 
28, 164, 166-167; list, 163-167; Loan Division, 
167; Manuscripts Division, 18; Maps Division, 


18, 72-73, 167; Music Division, 164; Navy ~ 


Research Section, 165, 167; Orientalia Divi- 
sion, 20, 164; Personnel Division, 164; printed, 
163-165; Prints and Photographs Division, 165; 
processed, 165-167; Processing Department, 
114-115, 165; Rare Books Division, 79; sales, 
193; Serials Division, 167; Subject Cataloging 
Division, 124-125, 165; supervision, 138; Union 
Catalog Division, 135, 167; see also Government 
publications; and under names of Departments 
and Divisions of the Library. 

Pughe, George A., Jr., 7. 

Putnam, Brenda, 97. 

Putnam, George Palmer, 97. 

Putnam, Herbert, 5, 45-47; fiftieth anniversary, 
94—977., 

Q 


Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, 6, 9, 73, 
114. 
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Quattlebaum, Marguerite V., 146. 
Querns, William R., 148. 


R 


Rackstraw, Elsie, 5. 

Radigan, James P., Jr., 6. 

Radio broadcasts; see Concerts, broadcasts. 

Radio Corporation of America, 99. 

Rare books, acquisition, 14, 101-102, 109. 

Rare Books Division, 5, 78-79; collections, 22; 
publications, 79; reference services, 78~-79; 
statistics, (facing) 162. 

Ray, C. Eldon, 7. 

Reader and Reference Service, Statistics of, 
(facing) 162. 

Readers, 55-61; statistics, (facing) 162. 

Reading rooms, 61. 

Recent Bibliographies, 62. 

Recording Laboratory, 5, 19, 142; statistics, 184. 

Recordings, collections, 19; see also Veterans 
Administration Phonograph Records. 

Records of the Virginia Company, 18. 

Reference Department, 5-6, 33-81; statistics, 
(facing) 162. 

Reference Division, Copyright Office, 7, 151. 

Reference Material, Chiefly American, Useful in the 
Preparation of Calendars of World Events, 67. 

Reference Notes on the Press in European Countries 
Participating in the European Recovery Program, 67. 

Reference services, 33-81; Aeronautics Division, 
65-66; Congressional constituents, 32; European 
Affairs Division, 66-67; General Reference and 
Bibliography Division, 61-63; Hispanic Founda- 
tion, 67-69; Law Library, 69-70; Legislative 
Reference Service, 26; Manuscripts Division, 
70-71; Maps Division, 71-73; Music Division, 
73-74; Orientalia Division, 75-77; Prints and 
Photographs Division, 77-78; Rare Books Divi- 
sion, 78-79; reading rooms, 61; Serials Division, 
79-80; statistics, (facing) 162; to Government 
and public, 61-63, 65-80; translating, 31, 69, 
T5=1.6. 

Regan, Ken, 24. 

Regional catalogs, 131-132. 

Remsen, Ira, 41. 

Renstrom, Arthur G., 5, 65. 

Reorganization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment of the United States: A Compilation of Basic 
Information and Significant Documents, 1912-1948, 
28. 

Reply to Mr. Evans, 92-93. 

Reports, Legislative Reference Service, 173-177. 

Representative Positions in the Library of Congress, 
142-143. 

Research, services to, 57-61, 65-72, 76-80, 101. 

Respighi, Ottorino, 19. 
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Revens, Reuben L., 146. 

Rhode Island imprints, checklist, 134. 
Rings, E. Eleanor, 175. 

Ristow, Walter W., 5, 73. 

Ritchey, Harry G., 149. 

Roalfe, William R., 124. 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington, 112. 
Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 96. 

Rockefeller Foundation, 80, 113, 115, 116. 
Rogers, R. E., 40. 

Rogers, William A., 22. 

Rogers, William B., 40. 

Ronne Antarctic Scientific Expedition, 142. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, papers, 70. 
Rosenbach, A. S. W., 96. 

Rosenwald, Lessing J., 112. 

Rosenwald Collection, 112, 123. 

Rossiter, William W., 7. 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 66. 

Rubio, David, 6. 

Rules for Descriptive Cataloging, 120. 

Rush, Charles E., 96. 

Rush, Richard, 36-37. 

Russian publications, 22, 112, 114-115. 
Rutgers University Press, 64. 

Ryan, Kenneth N., 7. 2 
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5 

Sachs, Curt, 74. 

Samarin, Mikhail Ivanovich, 31. 

Sanborn, Herbert J., 5. 

Sanchez, Manuel, 7. 

Santelmann, William F., 51. 

Sarkissian, A. O., 175. 

Sarnoff, David, 99. 

Saturday Review of Literature, Bollingen Prize con- 
troversy, 91-93. 

Schaffter, Dorothy, 6. 

Schild, Marion, 123. 

Schiller, A. Arthur, 124. 

Schlinkert, Roy, 6. 

Schneider, H. W., 81. 

Schoenberg, Arnold, 19. 

Schubert, Franz Peter, 19, 112. 

Schumann, Robert, 19. 

Schwegmann, George A., Jr., 7. 

Science Division, 5, 74, 143; statistics, (facing) 162. 

Sebald, William Joseph, 6. 

Secrest, Robert T., 24. 

Secretary’s Office, 7, 138, 139-140. 

Sedgwick, Ellery, 112. 

Select List of Unlocated Research Books, 135. 

Selective Checklist of Prints and Photographs Recently 
Cataloged and Made Available for Reference, 78. 

Senior Specialists Section, Legislative Reference 
Service, 24; published reports, 176-177. 
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Serial Record Section, 110, 138. 

Serials: acquisition, 109-110, 115; cataloging, 121. 

Serials Division, 6, 79-80; bibliographies, 79; 
publications, 167; reference services, 79-80. 

Service Division, Copyright Office, 7. 

Sesquicentennial of the Library of Congress, 
survey, 11—23. 

Seventh National Print Exhibition, 97-98. 

Seymour, Charles, 7. 

Shapiro, Karl, 7, 89. 

Sharp, Freeman W., 173. 

Shaw, Thomas S., 62. 

Shea, Effie A., 148. 

Shelby, Charmion, 67. 

Shelflisting, 126, 190. 

Shepard, Mary, 175. 

Shurberg, Merwin, 28, 175. 

Siegfried, William P., 7. 

Sights and Secrets of the National Capital, 37. 

Sioussat, St. George Leakin, 6. 

Sirjimake, John, 81. 

Slade, William Adams, 94. 

Slaughter, Mary Virginia, 149. 

Slavic collections, 22. 

Slavic Room, 5, 61. 

Slavic Section, Descriptive Cataloging Division, 
138. 

Slavic Union Catalog, 134. 

Small, Norman J., 173. 

Smith, George C., 39. 

Smith, George E., 6. 

Smith, J. Lawrence, 40. 

Smith, Myron B., 7. 

Smith, Robert C., 7, 68. 

Smithsonian Institution, 13, 108, 111, 116. 

Snide, Harold E., 175. 

Snyder, John W., 4. 

Social Science Research Council, 112. 

Some Contributions to a Bibliography on Freedom of 
Information, 67. 

Soule, Byron A., 7. 

South Asia Section, 5, 76-77, 137. 

Sowerby, E. Millicent, 5. 

Spaatz, Carl, papers, 65, 112. 

Space, 139. 

Spalding, C. Sumner, 144. 

Spencer, Theodore, 7, 89. 

Sperry, Paul, 148. 

Spivacke, Harold, 5, 94. 

Spofford, Ainsworth R., 39, 100. 

Stack and Reader Division, 6; statistics, (facing) 
162; visitors, 217. 

Star Spangled Banner, 19. 

State, Department of, 142; publications procure- 
ment, 106-107, 111, 115. 

State government publications, 13, 114. 
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State Law Section, Legislative Reference Service, 
reports, 173, 176. 

State Records Microfilm Project, 114, 138, 139. 

Statement of the Committee of the Fellows of the Library 
of Congress in American Letters in Reply to Published 
Criticisms of the Bollingen Prize in Poetry, 93. 

Statistics: acquisition of materials, 13, 110-111, 
185-187; Air Studies Division, 66; binding, 
196; Blind, Division for the, 66; Card Division, 


127-128, 193-195; catalog maintenance, 126; 


cataloging, 121, 136, 188-191; circulation, 

(facing) 162; Cooperative Acquisitions Project, 
115-116; cooperative cataloging, 122; Copy- 
right Office, 136, 154-157; Documents Expedit- 
ing Project, 116; finance, 141-142, 202-216; 
General Reference and Bibliography Division, 
(facing) 162; Law Library processing, 136; 
National Union Catalog, 134, 192; personnel, 
199-201; Photoduplication Service, 141, 183; 
Prints and Photographs Division, 78; reader 
and reference service, (facing) 162; Recording 
Laboratory, 184; size of collection, 12; subject 
cataloging, 125, 126; trust funds, 208-216; 
“United States Book Exchange, 117; visitors, 
Phe 


Status of the Library of Congress, 11-23. 

Stearns, John F’., 5, 146. 

Steele, George E., 5. 

Stefanik, Milan R., 85. 

Sternberger, Dolf, 6. 

Stevens, Alice Barber, 22, 

Stevens, David H., 96. 

Stewart, Watt, 68. 

Still, Samuel H., 176. 

Stokley, William S., 38. 

Stone, William J., 37, 40, 52. 

Story, Joseph, 17. 

Stout, George Leslie, 6. 48-51. 

Strabo, 85. 

Stradivari String Instruments Collection, 5. 

Strauss, Oscar S., 137. 

Stravinsky, Igor Fedorovich, 19. 

Study and Teaching of Slavic Languages: A Selected 
List of References, 62. 

Study rooms, 56-57. 

Sturm auf den Siidpol, 65. 

Stuurman, Douwe, 7. 

Subject catalog, publication plans, 15. 
Subject Catalog: A Cumulative List of Works Repre- 
sented by Library of Congress Printed Cards, 133. 
Subject cataloging, 14, 123-125; statistics, 189- 
19" 

Subject Cataloging Division, 7, 123-126; publi- 
cations, 124-125, 165. 

Subject headings, 125. 

Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalogs of 
the Library of Congress, Fifth Edition, 14, 125, 129. 
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Sunday opening; see Weekend service. 

Superior Accomplishment Awards, 149. 
Supplementary Key to the V. K. Ting Atlas of China, 73. 
Supply Office, 7, 140. 

Swem, E. G., 95-96. 

Swingle, Walter T., 6, 94. 

Swiss book industry exhibit, 86-87. 

Symbols Used in the National Union Catalog, 135. 
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Tabulating Office, 7, 140. 

Talking books, 15-16, 66; cataloging, 136; list, 
170-172; machines, 15-16. 

Taney, Roger B., 17. 

Tansill, William R., 28. 

Taos Tryst, 98. 

Tate, Allen, 7, 88. 

Tate, Elizabeth L., 149. 

Taube, Mortimer, 5, 6, 146. 

Techmeal Information Pilot, 74. 

Tenures, 17. 

Texeira, Joao, 18. 

Textbooks, Their Examination and Improvement: A 
Report on International and National Planning and 
Studies, 67. 

Theory of Relativity, 85. 

Thomas Jefferson Library Catalog Project, 5. 

Thomasson, Edwin M., 148. 

Thomen, Harold O., 5. 

Thomson, Charles, 44. 

Thornton, William, 85. 

Thorp, Willard, 7, 81, 89. 

Seliiconlico.. 153. 

Todamerica Musica Lida. y. Radio Corporation of 
America, 153. 

AP eyelels VB patel 

Training of personnel, 143-144. 

Treason’s Strange Fruit: The Case of Ezra Pound 
and the Bollingen Award, 91. 

Troncoso, Moisés Poblete; sce Poblete Troncoso, 
Moisés. 

Troy, Léonie Adams, 6, 7, 63, 89, 146-147. 


' Truman, Harry S., 95. 


Trust Fund Board, 4, 88, 142, 216. 
Trust funds, 208-216. 
Tyler, Benjamin Owen, 36-37. 


U 


UNESCO; see United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

Ueberreiter, Kurt, 6. 

Ugarte Vial, Jorge, 6. 

Ultrafax, 98-99. 

Union Catalog Division, 7, 135-136; publications, 
135, 167; see also National Union Catalog. 
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Union catalogs of the Library, 133-136. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, publications; 

see Russian publications. 

United Kingdom Scientific Mission, 62. 

United Nations: bibliographic services: 141; Divi- 

sion of Library Services, 63. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization: bibliographic services, 142; 
Library, 125. 

United States and Postwar Europe: A Bibliographical 
Examination of Thought Expressed in American 
Publications During 1948, 67. 

United States Atlases, a List of National, Regional, 
State, County and Local Atlases, 73. 

United States Book Exchange, Inc., 112, 115-117. 

United States Book Exchange Newsletter, 117. 

United States Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover Com- 
mission)—Current References to Reports, 28. 

United States Congress; see Congress. 

United States Library Mission to Japan, 113. 

United States Mapping Agencies, 73. 

United States Quarterly Booklist, 5, 63-65, 129. 

United States Savings Bonds, 142. 

Urey, Harold C., 85. 

Uribe, Susana, 125. 

Ursinus Collection, 136. 
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Valeo, Francis R., 149, 175, 176. 

Van Buren, Martin, 18. 

Vanderbilt, Paul, 5. 

Vatican Library; see Bibliotheca Apostolica 
Vaticana. 

Verlag des Druckhauses Tempelhof, 65. 

Veterans» Administration Phonograph Records, 
123; 

Vial, Jorge Ugarte; see Ugarte Vial, Jorge. 

Vingboons, Joan, 18. 

Vinson, Fred M., frontispiece. 

Visitors, statistics, 217. 

Voet, Joannes, 17. 
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Wadsworth, Lawrence W., Jr., 73. 
Wagman, Frederick H., 6, 23, 95. 
Wagner, Max Leopold, 6, 147. 
Wagner, Richard, 19. 

Walker, Alva B., 5, 95. 

Walker, John, 7. 

Walsh, William T., Jr., 5. 
Walter, Alpheus L., Jr., 6. 

War Agencies Collection, 139. 
Ward, J. Carlton, Jr., 65. 
Warner, Sam Bass, 7, 157. 
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Warre, Henry James, 83. 

Warren, Robert Penn, 7, 89. 

Washington, George: Commission as Commander- 
in-Chief, 18, 37-38; Farewell Address, 18; 
papers, 18, 43, 70; record of election, 86. 

Washington Student Citizenship Seminar, 144. 

Waters, Edward N., 5, 95. 

Webb, Willard, 6. 

Weber, Karl von, 19. 

Webster, Daniel, 37. 

Weekend service, 33-34. 

Weir, Julian Alden, 21. 

Welfare and Recreation Association, 144-145. 

Wengenroth, Stow, 6, 97. 

Werner, Theodore Francis, 148. 

Wheeler, Joseph L., 96. 

Whistler, James Abbott MacNeill, 21. 

Whitfield, Francis J., 7. 

Whitman, Walt, 22. 

Whittall, Gertrude Clarke, 5, 94, 96-97, 112, 
141; see also Gertrude Clarke Whittall Founda, 
tion. 

Wiggs, Raymond M., 175. 

Wightman, Mary, 94. 

Wilbur, James Benjamin, 114. 

Wilbur Fund, 102. 

Wilcox, Walter W., 28. 

Wilder, Elizabeth, 68. 

William A. Speck Collection of Goetheana, 87. 
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Williams, William Carlos, 7, 89. 
Williamson, Charles C., 96. 

Wilson, Clifford, 6. 

Wilson, H. W., 96. 

Wilson, Woodrow, papers, 70, 85. 
Wilson, Mrs. Woodrow, 99. 

Wiltse, Charles M., 71. 

Wisconsin Centennial Exhibit, 85. 
Wodehouse v. Commissioner, 153. 

Wood, Jennings, 7. 

Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 122. 
Woodrow Wilson Room, dedication, 99. 
Woods, Elliott, 46. 

Wright, Marlene D., 5. 

Wright, Orville, 112. 

Wright, Walter Livingston, Jr., 7, 148. 
Wright, Wilbur, 112. 

Writings on American History, 141. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., 6. 

Wythe, George, 68. 
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Yakobson, Sergius, 6, ALiilsy. 

Yale University. Library, 87, 133. 
Young, Arthur E., 5. 

Yuan, E16, 147. 

Yudin, Gennadius Vasilievich, 22. 
Yung-lo ta-tien, 20. 
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